





NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1855. 


Art. I.— Owens College. Annual Report of the PRINCIPAL, 
read in the Common Hall, at the Meeting for the Distribution 
of Prizes, 29th June 1855. 


Lay before you, on the right hand, a map of the Geology of 
the British Islands, and on the left hand Bradshaw’s (much 
needed) illustration of the mysteries of his “ Railway Guide.” 
Volumes of thought are suggested by a comparison of the two 
sheets! Tell us, if any can tell us, how many cycles of centuries, 
or millions of Telluric millenniums have run themselves out to 
make up the interval of duration which separates those physical 
evolutions that are set forth in the one sheet, from those engin- 
eering operations that are set forth in the other! Nevertheless, 
the causal relationship of the one to the other is obvious and 
unquestionable. So far as the ways and works of man are con- 
cerned, it is a thesis not needing much argument to establish it, 
that those interlacings and perplexed crossings which belt the 
island from Birkenhead to Grimsby —from Ripon to Stafford or 
Birmingham, are the direct consequences of those treasures of 
the materials of industry which underlay the same areas, and 
which our recent geology has mapped out. 

But, looking beyond this region, there is a true sense in which 
these wonders of national wealth and of mechanic art which 
Bradshaw’s map exhibits—netting with iron the Island, from 
Falmouth to Aberdeen, receive their explication from the geo- 
logical chart. Grant it that the agricultural wealth of England 
has contributed its share to this network: Grant it too, that 
the colonial greatness of England, and that its vast commerce 
have furnished a large share; yet even this, or, say both in dif- 
ferent senses, have become what they are as they stand related to 
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2 Education for the Metropolis of Manufactures. 


that InpustRIAL GREATNESS of BRITAIN, which, with its bone 
and sinew, and with its Titan force, rises up new every mora- 
ing from the bowels of the earth. If then we were in search 
of the final causes of the railway system, as it now covers the 
land, or of its efficient causes, or of its historic origin—in search 
of the first, and of the second, and of the third, we must go 
whither? we must do what? book ourselves at Euston Square 
for Manchester. 

In the present grave aspect of European affairs, who shall 
come forward and assure us that, ere long, Her Most Gracious 
Majesty will not be called by the voice of the British people to 
fight the world almost single-handed, in defence of that one spot 
on earth where liberty, political, civil, and religious, is truly un- 
derstood and is fully enjoyed? But should such a time come—and 
may God avert it !—whence will be drawn the funds and material 
of so mighty a conflict ? From the sources whence has come the 
iron ribbing which Bradshaw’s map brings under the eye. Let 
the other sources of the nation’s surplus wealth be reckoned at 
their utmost, it might easily be shewn that the share contributed, 
directly or indirectly, by the manufacturing energies of the ma- 
nufacturing districts, is large almost bey ond computation. 

We need not therefore “stay to prove that the prosperity of 
these districts is every Englishman’s concern. Though he be a 
grower of corn in the eastern or southern counties, or a trader in 
a dull provincial town, far remote from the din of machinery, he 
may, nevertheless, from time to time, make the anxious inquiry, 
“ How are things going on at Birmingham, at Sheffield, at 
Leeds, at Preston, at Stockport, at Manchester?” The ar tiller y 
of England’s future safety is at this moment either a-making, or 
it is not a-making in these towns, and in the hundred towns 
around them; and it is so whatever their line of business may be, 
whether in iron or in cotton, or in silk, or in wool, or in clay. 
It can be no impertinence then, on the part of any one who seeks 
to inform himself concerning these vital interests, or who even 
ventures to suggest what he thinks might perhaps promote and 
secure them, and which at present may be wanting. 

But it may seem to the reader that manufactures, and that ma- 
nufacturers might safely be left to take care of themselves. Can 
one push one’s way through the sunless streets of these great 
towns, or mount from story to story in the mills, and shops, and 
warehouses to the right and left, and then entertain a doubt 
as to the energy, or the dauntless, untiring, well-skilled deter- 
mination of the Principals and the subordinates which have been, 
and which are, the soul of these mighty movements? What need 
can there be either to stimulate this productive ardour, or to 
inform it ? Is it not firmly resolved, and does it not thoroughly 
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understand its days’ work? Is it not eager enough, and bold 
too, in pursuit of its object? Is it not astute, experienced, and 
endlessly patient of toil? All this must be granted, and much 
more to the same purport might be affirmed without exaggera- 
tion. Truly it is admirable to see with what spirit and courage, 
with what largeness of view, with what perfection of method, 
with what address, with what force, with what niceness, with 
what power, with what massiveness and volume, with what infi- 
nitesimal parsimony in the details, with what freedom and noble- 
ness, with what rigidness and care, the men of these manufac- 
turing districts are now working up, and are turning to the best 
account, those treasures of fuel and of mineral which were laid 
up for their use, and hidden deep beneath the soil, at the morning 
hour of the planetary system. 

Very little of the tendency to theorize, or to catch at im- 
aginary relationships, suffices for suggesting the belief that the 
aboriginal population which occupies the area now in view, 
strongly marked as it is, in its physical and mental charac- 
teristics, has a predestinated adaptation to the part assigned to it, 
as the working force upon this ground. Let those who profess 
the “ Development” philosophy, as applicable to all things, 
affirm, if they please, that the people have become what they 
are as the consequence of their occupations, and as the physical 
result of their peculiar modes of life. This is true to some ex- 
tent, but not more than superficially. The races indigenous to 
this region claim a high antiquity, and their characteristics are 
manifestly such as must be of a permanent kind. At this pre- 
sent time, and if we are walking the streets and lanes of the 
principal manufacturing towns, we must of course set off a large 
percentage of all whom we meet as an alien population, attracted 
from distant districts by the higher rate of wages which usually, 
or at certain times, are there to be obtained. On all sides, too, 
we encounter the people of Scotland, and, alas! abundant over- 
flowings from the Sister Isle, as well as a mixed multitude always 
filtering in from the agricultural counties, proximate and remote. 
Yet amidst these alloys it is never difficult to attach the genuine 
man of the region—the Lancashire man, or the Yorkshire man. 
His osteology alone would mark him; then the set of his muscular 
system—his tendency to adipose accumulations—the peculiar 
hinging of the lower limbs upon the pelvis—and, not least, his 
speech bewrays him; his twang, andtheample justice which he does 
to certain favoured vowels, and to some much loved diphthongs. 

Gentlefolk, inhabitants of the southern, eastern, and south- 
midland counties, who seldom if ever visit the manufacturing 
region, or do so only to rush through it in the “ Express,” on 
their way to Scotland or the Lakes, such persons amuse them- 
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selves sometimes by talking about the “ manufacturing popula- 
tion” in tones of pity, which show strikingly how utterly at fault 
even well-informed people may be concerning broad and obvious 
facts, a true knowledge of which might be acquired by a three 
days’ sojourn in a region that is not more than seven hours 
distant from their homes. There are, indeed, times of awful 
stagnation, and there are also clusters of towns and villages de- 
voted to peculiar lines of business, when and where a manufac- 
turing population wears the aspect of sad privation, of squalor, of 
extreme wretchedness; but such times and such spots are excep- 
tional. It should also always be recollected, that a dense popu- 
lation will not fail, even at the best, to shew its scum, and that 
it will conceal, until it be searched for, its feculent sediment—the 
intemperate, the dissolute, the debauched, the blind and the maimed 
also, and, alas! (it is a grief to say it ever and again) the Irish! 

But now let us invite the reader to travel with us a hundred or 
two miles, and, within the compass of a ten hours’ journey, to visit 
a scene most picturesque, and thence to pass to a scene through 
which sensitive nerves and delicate fastidiousness will hurry at 
double-quick time. Yet not so fast; let us look about us as we 
go. Our ramble in the first instance is through a country 
agreeably diversified as to its levels, and which has its picturesque 
alternations of arable and pasture, bordered by copses, and inter- 
sected by streams and rills, by the side of which the angler de- 
lights to spend his meditative hours. A deep-rutted and tortuous 
Jane, which just now as we write is hanging out its charming 
wreaths of dog-rose and woodbine, and which hides from the sun 
its ferns and foxglove, opens at length upon a common around 
which cottages peep out from among orchards and a tall hedge- 
growth. Have we not come upon a very paradise of rural 
seclusion? is it not a spot to be chosen by those who are intend- 
ing to while away existence among the never-tiring sweets of a 
country life? But let us step on a little way, and overtake the 
group of children that is just now crossing the common. Alas! 
—yet should we not refrain from expressing the sad feelings 
which the first sight of these infant shadows has awakened ?— 
feelings heightened by contrast; for lately we were making our 
way through a fourth-class street, where the prime necessities 
of life are amply provided for. Besides, if we look a second 
time at these shrunken forms—such is the beneficence of the 
Creator—we see that childhood will have its smiles, its laugh, 
its gambols, under conditions even the most forlorn. Moreover, 
there is, notwithstanding that famished, watery look, there és, 
taking the group altogether, there is an air of pure rusticity, 
there is an innocence, comparatively, and a modest propriety— 
there is a respectfulness in their style and deportment, which is 
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greatly in their favour, when thought of in comparison with the 
bold unreverential sauciness of the infant Herculeses of manu- 
facturing towns, But look at these unfortunates—the infant 
serfs of a neglected rural district! look at them physiologically— 
observe their lank colourless hair, screening the sunken eye, 
and trailing upon the bony neck; look at the hollow cheeks, the 
candle-like arms, and the unmuscular shanks which serve the 
dear urchins for legs! But are not these children breathing a 
pure atmosphere? are they not nature’s own? Yes, but there 
is one thing wanting to them:—One ominous word clears up 
the mystery! Starvation! not indeed such starvation as brings 
the sorrows of a sad lot to a speedy end; but such as drags its 
pining sufferings out, through the overshadowed years of child- 
hood and youth—through those spasmodic years of manhood 
during which the struggle to exist wears an aspect of rugged 
vigour ;—and then through that residue of early decrepitude, 
haggard, bent, idiot-like, which is indeed an unblessed end of 
an unblessed existence. This rural population does pretty well 
if the father be able-bodied and sober, and the mother managing, 
through the summer season of wheat-hoeing, hay-making, and 
wheat harvest; that is to say, when the labour of the mother 
and her children comes in to swell a little the weekly wage. 
During these weeks something of needed clothing is obtained— 
rent is paid up, and a pittance of animal food, weekly, is added 
to the bread, and the tea, and the potato of the seven months’ 
diet. It would be doing a wrong to our worthy farmer friends, 
and to the rural, sporting gentry, to affirm that these miserables 
are actually dying of want: No; they are not dying, so as 
that inquests must be held before they may be buried: would 
to God that they were: they are the living: they are living to 
show what extremities men, women, and children may endure, 
and yet not die;—or what they hold to be worse—not betake 
themselves to “the Union!’ But, how do these same men, 
women, and children, pass five months of the year? Gladly 
would one find them curled round like hedgehogs and hyber- 
nating in hollow trees, or in rabbit burrows—lost to conscious- 
ness! We should, indeed, count it a miracle if, on a May 
morning, we were to see a group of human beings start up 
alive from the sward, along with the paigles and the cowslips. 
But, is it much less than a miracle to see the people of a de- 
pressed rural district stepping alive out of the winter monthis ? 
Infant cheeks are the true indices of the well-doing or 
the ill-doing of a people; for these cheeks show, not only 
how the urchin itself is faring, but how father and mother 
are faring at the present time; and more than this—how 
the youth and the maiden fared, in their several homes, 
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long before they met at church. In no part of these islands, 
or in none which it has been our lot to visit, is there to 
be seen so large a percentage of beautiful children — well 
developed—every inch of them, as in those streets of Man- 
chester which are inhabited by the operatives of that city. 
Grant it that the faces of these sprawling dumplings are not 
always, or often, in a kissable condition: but they are not, per- 
haps, much the worse for the sooty marbling of their chubby 
visages, and none the worse, in the eye of the physiologist ;— 
nor would they be (so we are bold to think) much the better, 
as to health, for a thorough clearing off, twice in the twenty- 
four hours. It is not the soap which the nursemaid applies to 
the outer man, in his infancy, that does him good; but it is the 
fat and the fibre freely administered, which a healthy stomach 
so quickly converts into soap (or something like it,) for replen- 
ishing the forces of the inner man—it is these which indeed 
work his welfare. 

Amid the annoyances of a walk through these crowded ways, 
it is with a heartfelt pleasure that one fixes the eye so often 
upon infant forms, wanting nothing which the painter or the 
sculptor could desire. A symmetrical set of rotund limbs, 
neatly stitched up at the joints, although so full between joint 
and joint ; heads of hair rich in colour, and spontaneously 
curling ; complexions (say, if washen) warmly blending the 
genuine hues of a firm arterial circulation, with a not sluggish 
venous return; and both well scumbled down, as painters say, 
with a clear semi-translucent integument. It will not be sup- 
posed that we are speaking of more than a percentage of the 
infant population which is now in our view ;—but the proportion 
is strikingly large; and especially if a comparison be instituted 
with almost any rural population which we are acquainted with. 
Nor is it affirmed that the symmetry, the rotund proportions, 
the rich colouring of infancy, of the second, third, and fourth 
year, hold out undamaged through later childhood, and youth, 
pressed upon always by rude influences, and by a too early 
entrance into mills, dye-works, and the like. Nevertheless, this 
manufacturing population reaches maturity in a condition of 
robustness, far surpassing that ordinarily found among agri- 
cultural labourers. 

This comparative physical superiority of the population of the 
manufacturing counties has a bearing of incalculable importance 
upon the well-being of the community at large, and, in truth, 
upon the perpetuity of the British position among the nations, 
as foremost in animal energy. This point deserves a moment’s 
attention, especially as it has a near connexion with our imme- 
diate object in this article. 
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Renovation of the Middle Classes. 7 


The physical subsidence (or call it tendency to degenerate) in 
communities that are subjected to highly artificial modes of life, 
is a fact well known ;—it is a tendency evolving itself rapidly 
within any social system which, by prejudice of class, hems in 
each class within its conventional limits ; and where institutions, 
stiffened by inveterate usages, forbid the admixture of the lower 
or labouring classes with those above them. In aristocratic 
England, the nobly-born, and the wealthy, noble or not—owing 
to the much improved domestic habits of these times, and to the 
taste for the pleasures of a country life, and to the usage of in- 
cessant travelling, enjoy advantages so highly conducive to 
animal wellbeing as to counterbalance the downward tendeney 
we are speaking of, and to secure for the upper ranks a bodily 
development, a breadth, and a beauty of form, which has become 
the usual characteristic of the English gentleman, and the Eng- 
lish lady. 

It is chiefly within and throughout the middle classes—or, to 
borrow a phrase from geology—the “ Miocene” of the Social 
“ Formations,” that this physical gravitation—this animal sub- 
sidence displays itself the most distinctly. Those who have 
lived long enough to have watched the course of things in 
industrial families, will often have put to themselves and to 
their compeers, the question—“ How is it that the young 
people of this present time—youths and maidens—are so often 
ailing, and are so little able to do and to bear what their parents 
did ;—and are still less able to undergo the labours, or to 
encounter the hardships, which their grandsires thought little 
of 2” 

Yet the course of things, as the social system is constituted in 
this country, brings up a remedy, and it is a remedy which, to 
a great extent, balances the physical tendency toward an en- 
feebled animal condition in the middle classes. Our free insti- 
tutions permit, and our energies as a race give effect to, a pro- 
cess which is perpetually renovating the middle and exhausted 
stock by intrusions from beneath. Healthier blood—more of 
bone—more of muscle—better stomachs—better livers—a harder 
cerebral mass ;—these things are continually cropping up from 
under the spent alluvium of the mercantile and the shop-keep- 
ing strata. The rising man who marries “ above him,” or better 
still, who has married early, in his own class, comes forward to 
do a service to society which was not in his view when he aspired 
to make a fortune, and to give his children an education. 

But from whence are drawn these much needed importations 
of fresh animal vigour? Seldom from the country. The in- 
stances are extremely rare in which those who were born to the 
soil, and destined to the plough, rise above their native level. 
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Such instances—two, three, or five—might be hunted up, if an 
agricultural county were ransacked for the purpose; but the 
agricultural labourer, even if he had the brain and the ambition 
requisite, and if otherwise he could effect it, would seldom bring 
with him that which the social mass into which he might rise 
especially needs, namely, a fully-developed and robust body. 
Meantime what is it that is taking place in hundreds of instances, 
and every day throughout the entire area of the manufacturing 
region? Men, well put together—and with plenty of bone, and 
nerve, and brain, using with an intense ardour those opportuni- 
ties of advancement which abound in these spheres of enterprise 
and of prosperous achievement—such men are found to be mak- 
ing themselves heard of among their betters—are seen well 
dressed before they reconcile themselves to the wearing of 
gloves :—by rapid advances they are winning for themselves a 
place in society—a place which indeed they well deserve, 
and there they are doing what they had not thought of— 
they are regenerating the mass within which they have been 
received. 

But a comparison between the masses of the people in the 
agricultural counties, and those of the manufacturing districts, 
presents another point of contrast which is fraught with a weighty 
significance; and it demands attention as related to those prac- 
tical inferences which we have now in view. 

The adult males of the manufacturing counties are, in an in- 
tellectual sense, peculiarly susceptible of culture; and so, we 
devoutly believe it, are they in a higher sense, if we did but know 
how to set about the work. There is only one way in which one 
may come to a true knowledge of the fact—momentous as it is 
—and full of hope as it might be—and that is, by mingling and 
conversing with these “ operatives,” as they are called, on terms 
of manly equality. It is of no use to perch one’s-self upon the 
empyrean eminences of the social structure, and thence to look 
down upon the working thousands of the people, as if through a 
Lord Rosse’s telescope—by aid of which we may discover that 
the begrimmed nebulz of the “lower orders” are indeed resolvable 
into individual human lustres. It will not do to confer with 
these “ operatives” in no other way than as from the antagonistic 
position of the payer of wages toward the receiver of wages. It 
will not do--if we wish, as philosophers, or as philanthropists, 
to look into the minds of these men, and into their hearts too— 
it will not suffice to stand toward them in the clerical position. 
These men, or at least the more genuine among them, have un- 
happily come under an influence which alienates them from the 
ministers of religion. Between these strong-minded men and 
the official Christian teacher there has, alas! come to form itself 
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The Operative Mind. 9 


—a great gulf, which even the most zealous and benevolent of 
the order find it scarcely possible to pass. 

It would be an extreme mistake to imagine that, for the pur- 
pose of truly and authentically knowing what the working men 
are, and what they think and feel, one must sit with them in 
the public houses they frequent, or be hail-fellow-well-met with 
them, or joke in their own style, and speak bad English, Any 
such course would defeat its intention. What is needed is, that 
we be in earnest—that we eschew all guile, and especially all 
class affectation—that we put far away from us the simpering 
philanthropistic amiable condescension, the “ wishing to promote 
your highest welfare’—that we be reasonable, rational, straight- 
forward, and that we give the men we talk with credit for right 
intentions. Then it is needful to know something of human 
nature, and to possess some tact, and a perfect command of 
temper; in a word, to behave one’s-self as becomes a gentleman, 
and to treat the man we speak to as a gentleman—and such we 
shall find him; or if not, it is probably as much our own fault 
as his. This operative is communionable; and, which is what 
we have now in view, he is, to a great extent, CULTURABLE. 
Unreverential in his deportinent, rough in exterior, and in some 
of his personal habits uncouth and annoying; yet less so by far 
than the lower grade of the middle and trading class; but 
withal, he is such that, if one wished to fill a lecture-room with 
hearers who will listen to, and comprehend and relish, what is 
solid and rational on any subject, one would choose to invite him 
and his comrades, much rather than the scented audiences who 
come into such places to be amused, not instructed. 

It would be ungenerous, and it is unnecessary on this occa- 
sion, to return to our comparison between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural masses, on the ground of MIND and suscep- 
tibility of culture. Vast indeed is the disparity! but then it 
arises from causes which are permanent and unalterable, and the 
difference which shows itself so much to the disadvantage of the 
labourer on the land, ought not to be made a matter of reproach. 
We should be glad if we could think (which we do not at pre- 
sent believe) that, ascending through leagues of space in the 
social system, we should find in an ordinary dinner-party, among 
the rural gentry of an agricultural county, a rate of intelligence 
nearly approaching that communionable mind-condition which 
may be found in many of the mills and shops* of the great ma- 
nufacturing towns, But this we leave and pass on. 





* The reader, we presume, knows that this word, as used in the manufacturing 
districts, does not mean a “ shop” where shopkeepers stand behind counters to sell 
goods, 
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The operative, even those whose position in the scale of wages 
is not the highest, has often acquired more than a smattering of 
scientific knowledge, as well as some mathematical initiation ; 
and he knows how to use with propriety the customary terms 
belonging to the physical sciences. This might be expected ; 
but beyond this, men may be found, deep stained in dress and 
person with the detritus of their particular line of labour, who 
can furnish evidence of the zest and intelligence with which they 
have read, and continue to read, books on the most abstruse 
moral subjects, 

Yet the fact we now refer to, namely, the active intellectual 
condition of a large proportion of the operative class, and of the 
susceptibility of these men of further culture, is not here re- 
ferred to as if it were our intention, in this Article, to speak of 
“ Mechanics’ Institutes,” or of popular courses of lectures, or of 
the circulation of elementary books, or of any, the like means of 
advancing the scientific proficiency of those whose lot it is, and 
must be, with few exceptions, to labour 60 out of the 144 hours 
of every week. We have no proposal to plead for which would 
send the youth of the operative class—ordinarily—to COLLEGE. 
This will never be; or never while the social system continues 
to be what, as we think, it ever must be, a vast machine, highly 
complicated as well in its parts as in its functions, 

But this same fact, or these facts, stand in a very important 
position as related to the culture of the classes next above the 
operative, and until this relationship is clearly apprehended we 
shall fail to be conscious of the serious moment and the gravity 
of the questions that now urgently claim to be considered. 

That sort of undefined and unauthentic acquaintedness with 
the mathematical, mechanical, and physical sciences which pre- 
vails among the operative class throughout the manufacturing 
districts, may, with a view to our immediate purpose, be looked 
at from two opposite points, as thus:—This sort of proficiency 
is an element in the great manufacturing machine, claiming to 
be calculated upon as PROMOTIVE of the prosperous action, and 
the efficiency of the universal movement. But it must also be 
taken account of as a force OBSTRUCTIVE of that movement, 
and actually operating to retard or divert it. Under the first 
named aspect, it should be freely allowed that the workman’s 
science, such as it is, renders him so,much the more ‘an instru- 
ment individually available in his particular line of labour. We 
are allowing a great deal when, in any practical sense, we 
allow as much as this; for it is an allegation which not merely 
is true only in a limited sense, but it is one which stands open to 
direct contradiction ; for there are those—practical men—who 
would, on the contrary, say—‘ Give me only hands and arms, 
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and I will find brains,” We are, however, willing to abide by our 
concession, and have only this reserved meaning wherewith to 
qualify it, to wit—The intelligence and the scientific proficiency 
of our “ working hands,” constitute a means, or a treasure which 
will be available to a far greater extent, when those measures 
shall have been taken, and those labours persisted in, as touching 
an upper class, the issue of which would be to authenticate this 
intelligence, and to bring it to bear with effective precision upon 
the matters to which it is applicable. At present, and in default 
of such measures, this same popular acquaintedness with physical 
science is a treasure neglected or squandered; and worse than 
this, it comes into geering in a manner which leads us some- 
times to wish it were fairly out of the way: it is, as we have 
affirmed, a Force obstructive of the movement of the great ma- 
nufacturing machine. A word or two will clear up our mean- 
ing. The workman’s philosophy, in whatever manner he may 
have picked it up (and often it has been by an industry which 
is highly to be commended), and which we are willing to grant 
is genuine, so far as it goes, never fails—or seldom fails, to 
concrete itself with two resistant, or, to use a technical phrase, 
infusible masses ; it is as a half-ladle-full of pure metal spilt in 
among the scoriz. The workman’s nugget of science attaches 
itself, first, to the traditional axioms of the shop, which axioms 
are sometimes utter absurdities; and then to the man’s own 
crotchets, fancies, or preposterous theories, and to which, as they 
are the fruit of his own musings, he is likely to be warmly at- 
tached. Both of these obstructive concretions meet one in the 
shop, and constitute formidable, perhaps insurmountable obstacles 
in the path of those who are endeavouring to introduce improved 
methods. 

The workman of the present time, who is distinguished among 
his comrades by any intelligence, has indeed learned to recognise 
science as a something real, valid, and useful ; and he would scout 
the imputation of harbouring any of that feeling toward it which 
marks vulgar ignorance. So far so good. But when he is 
challenged to give admittance to science as an AUTHORITY, 
claiming a right of interference in his department, in the shop or 
the mill, he finds it easy to repel the intrusion upon grounds 
which, to him, cannot but seem good and approvable. In any 
personal converse which he may chance to have had with the 
professors of the physical sciences—in listening to their sugges- 
tions, in answering their questions, concerning particular pro- 
cesses in the arts, he has discovered that these gentlemen—clever 
and accomplished as they may be, are, for the most part, utterly 
ignorant of those special facts, upon a knowledge of which the 
successful management of the process, in its several stages, abso- 
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lutely depends. High philosophy does not condescend to teach 
(for she has never learned) those mysteries in ignorance of which 
the simplest processes will yield no valuable result. The feeling 
of the accomplished workman toward the SCIENCES is akin to 
that which gives courteousness to his behaviour when, as often 
happens, fine ladies—nicely gathering their skirts about them, 
make their way adventurously through factories, and go in and 
out among awful wheelwork, Fine folks—gentry—our betters 
—who, in plain truth, understand nothing of the things they 
are looking at. 

There is, in fact, a broad border, we might call it a wide re- 
gion—hitherto unappropriated by philosophy—unmapped by 
science, unexplored by the accomplished occupants of “ Chairs,” 
which is the workman’s own, Not merely is this region not in- 
vaded by men eminent in science—for even the Principals in 
some of the largest and best-ordered manufactories are not pri- 
vileged to keep a key of this preserve. In many cases the very 
fact upon a knowledge of which success wholly depends, is 
known to nobody “ on the works,” perhaps, but to Sam Jenkins 
or Daniel Mudge. Yet of what nature is this secret—this po- 
tent mystery, if it were strictly examined? We should, in al- 
most every instance, find, that it is one of those cases—fraught 
with extensive consequences, in which an infrequent, because a 
a highly complex, assemblage of properties or affinities—an as- 
semblage (fortuitous so far as the workman is concerned) pro- 
duces a result altogether unlooked for, and, perhaps, of the most 
auspicious kind. This combination, rare as it will be, because 
it is inclusive of many conditions, has nevertheless occurred 
often enough in the workman’s long experience to attract his no- 
tice, to wake him up, and to stimulate his curiosity, so as that he 
narrowly observes every circumstance, even the most trivial, 
which has attended the occurrence; and if three times in suc- 
cession it should have chanced that this rare colour he has 
been so long in quest of, this fine texture, this resplendence, this 
sparkle, has presented itself'to his delighted eye—on a Thursday, 
or when the moon was three days old, or the wind north-west by 
north, he will not neglect such a coincidence when he is noting 
the probable causes of so lucky a result. Meanwhile the cautious 
churl takes good care “ not to say nothing to nobody” about 
what he has been privileged to see and to do. 

In those dull hours of those dull weeks, months, years, which 
the workman spends at his bench, or stooping over the steaming 
caldron, or sweating in the fierce front of the raging furnace, or 
stirring the crusted mixture of a vat—in those monotonous hours, 
at moments few and far between, AWFUL NATURE, who, through 
thousands of years has veiled herself prudishly from the eyes of 
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sages, stands revealed before the astounded workman, and sheds 
a momentary splendour through the dungeon-like vault in which 
he labours, It is not often that the workman himself compre- 
hends the revelation of which he has been the witness; but, never- 
theless he notes the result, and he finds opportunity to turn it to 
excellent account; and so, inwardly exulting in the thought of 
his treasure, he is led to hold cheap, though he does not quite con- 
temn, what the professor of science may know of things beyend 
his sphere. It is plain, then, that there is room, on this ground, 
for more of communionship than actually exists between the 
professor of science and the operative. Undoubtedly an ex- 
change of experiences between the two labourers in the same 
region would be mutually advantageous. 

To become fully alive to the importance of the matter now before 
us, and to be aware of the great extent of meaning which belongs 
to it, we must give a few minutes’ attention to a subject, less often 
considered than it might be. We mean, the relation of manufac- 
turing operations, taken in their universality, to the advancement 
of the sciences, We hear much of the correlative relationship, or 
the deductive bearing of the sciences, and especially of the appli- 
cate sciences, upon manufacturing art; and of this we shall have 
something to say presently; but the first-named species of 
influence is entitled to come first under notice. Of what sort 
then is it? 

Those many thousands of the population of these islands (the 
same thing, of course, is true in every manufacturing country), 
how many soever they may be, and whether they be principals 
or subordinates, whose days are spent in carrying forward those 
arts of life to which the term manufactures most properly applies, 
and of whose labours national wealth is the result, may be re- 
garded as occupied daily in breaking ground for the advances 
of physical philosophy in its several branches. They are doing 
this whether they know it or not; and they are doing it in 
various ways; and if this fact were not merely known as it is, but 
practically considered as it ought, it might be turned to great 
account, 

Those arts and processes (demanding division of labour and 
capital) by means of which the materials put before us in the store- 
house of Nature, are wrought upon, so as to render them available 
for the use and pleasure of civilized communities, ought, in the first 
place, to be regarded as constituting a system of operations which 
bring men into intimate and familiar correspondence with ALL, 
or nearly all, THE KNOWN PROPERTIES OF THE MATERIAL 
WORLD. ‘The savage man has an instinctive consciousness of 
some few of the properties and laws of the world through which 
he roams; but the manufacturing man, if we think of him in the 
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abstract, has schooled himself laboriously in a perceptive and an 
apprehensive acquaintance with properties and laws, with func- 
tions and affinities, with things statical, with things dynamical, 
which, only to catalogue them with the needful precision, would 
fill volumes. Whether there be physical philosophy in a 
country or not, if there be the industrial arts, if a vast manufac- 
turing system be carried on there, then it is certain that the 
human mind has already brought itself into a position of the 
closest familiarity, as well with the primary properties of matter 
as with the secondary ; and that it is acquainted with those con- 
ditions of the material world which are universal, and with those 
also that are special and contingent: it is conversant with qua- 
lities obvious, and with qualities recondite, with results which no 
sagacity could have foreseen, and which seem incredible when 
they occur. 

If that knowledge of the properties and of the laws of the 
material world which the physical sciences make profession of, 
be, as undoubtedly it is, more comprehensive, more systematic, 
and more logically coherent than that which the operative com- 
monwealth has empirically acquired, this latter is, in very many 
instances, if not universally so, more intimate, and, in a sense, it 
is more authentic than the former, inasmuch as it has accrued in 
a spontaneous manner from a broad surface of actual experience. 
The “ Transactions” of scientific corporations contain the record 
of facts which have been the result of, perhaps, a score or a 
hundred varied experiments. But go the round of the shops 
and laboratories in certain lines of business, and you will find 
that these same facts—which constitute the rarities of science— 
are the vulgarities of manufacturing art, or, at least, they are 
things long and well known among the skilled workmen in that 
line. The fact, the law, in the one case, is carried with solemn 
ceremony to its place to sustain an existing theory ; in the other 
case it is rudely, and, perhaps, with an absurdity appended— 
colloquially embodied in some worn apophthegm of the “ trade.” 

But, secondly, it is the manufacturing system in all its branches, 
taken as a whole, which gives us the most intimate and extensive 
knowledge of that vast assemblage of SUBSTANCES which are 
catalogued as the goods and chattels of the three kingdoms of 
nature (once more to use an old-fashioned expression.) The 
reader, however little initiated he may be in the mysteries of 
manufacturing art, would think we were treating him as a child, 
if we gravely informed him that these arts, which contribute so 
much to his comfort, safety, health, and pleasures, convert to 
various uses very many substances ; for instance—all the perfect 
metals—many of the imperfect metals—clays, slates, marbles, 
precious stones, flint;—the bones, the skins, the tendons, the 
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horns, the hoofs, the intestines, the secretions of animals ;—and 
then the countless substances of the vegetable kingdom—woods, 
barks, roots, foliages, fruits, gums, resins, spirits, aromas, juices, 
more than could soon be recollected. As much learning as this 
may be found in any educational book. But now, if we take in 
hand any one of the principal manufactures, whatever may 
be the material upon which labour has been expended, we may 
safely assume that a dozen, or that twenty other substances— 
minerals, or metals, or organic products, animal or vegetable— 
have been made use of in the course of that process which has at 
length brought the article in question into the hands of the con- 
sumer, And how curiously recondite are some of those sub- 
stances or products which have lent their aid in some stage of 
those elaborate processes! The uninitiated would not easily 
imagine what a ransacking of earth’s surface there has been—its 
surface and its bowels—the depths of the ocean—deserts, wilder- 
nesses, rivers, lakes, mountain tops! what an eager quest there 
has been in search of substances, mineral, animal, or vegetable, 
which, when nothing else in nature would do it, would help the 
perplexed workman to surmount some special difficulty in his 
art. Very many instances might be brought forward from the 
history of manufacturing art, in which a certain process, highly 
important in its commercial bearing, has been foreseen to be 
practicable by introducing a genus of substances—say, a metal, 
an earth, a salt, an acid. A lucky initial experiment, which, 
from some unknown cause, could not be repeated, has fanned the 
hopes of the sanguine inventor. At length his patient endea- 
vours are rewarded by finding out what species of that same genus 
it is which meets the requirements of the work; and yet even 
now his success is only partial—or the result is precarious—the 
failures are frequent, and those about him (those whose most natural 
muscular action is the shrugging the shoulders) tell him plainly, 
“Tt won't do—from the first I knew it never would do.” Stung 
by these jeers, the workman, or inventor, if he does not resort to 
magical arts—literally fingers and turns over all possibilities that 
are embraced within the arms of the species which he has in view: — 
yes! and at length, upon the top shelf of Dame Nature’s lumber 
room, he finds the very stuff that “ will do.” All now confess 
the advent of an important discovery !—shoulders fall, and means 
are forthwith resorted to for giving effect to this “ new process,” 

In the use of metals for mechanical or manufacturing pur- 
poses, frequent instances occur in which the only metallic pro- 
duct which will satisfy the conditions of a difficult operation, or 
a peculiar structure or movement, is an alloy of definite propor- 
tions; and not only so, but the mixture must have been effected 
with the most exact regard to the point of fusion, and even to 
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the state of the weather. Look, for instance, to some processes 
in the art of gilding, or look at the endless intricacies that are 
involved in those arts, the object of which is to produce brilliant, 
permanent, and peculiar tints. The craft of the potter embraces 
many such niceties; and so does that of the worker in enamel ; 
and so, especially, does that of the calico-printer. 

Thus it is, then, that the wide range of the manufacturing 
system involves an intimate acquaintance, first, with those laws 
of nature and those properties of bodies which are the subject 
of scientific GENERALIZATION; and secondly, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with Nature, regarded as the field of scientific CLAs- 
SIFICATION, 

Yet, when thought of, as now, in relation to the physical 
sciences, the manufacturing system commands—we ought to say, 
it might well command—the respectful regard of all men devoted 
to the prosecution of them, on these two other grounds, each 
of which is singly of high significance. For a moment then, 
imagine that, when we are looking down from some neighbouring 
height upon a smoke-enveloped town, with its hundreds of tall 
engine chimneys—its hundreds of factory roofs—its tens of thou- 
sands of people, intent from early till late upon their several 
tasks; imagine that what we behold is, and so, in fact, it is, a 
vast laboratory, wherein scientific manipulations, on the largest 
scale, are incessantly in progress, If we are to count philoso- 
phers by tens, we must count these practical philosophers by tens 
of thousands, Or look at them under the same aspect as la- 
bourers on the same field, and as busied with the very same 
laws, and as experimenting upon the very same classes of bodies, 
and then we shall incline to think that the Frew quite misunder- 
stand their own position, and quite overlook their own interests, if 
they fail to institute, and to keep alive, an interchange of expe- 
riences with the MANY. 

But again, we hear now and then, with amazement, of some 
munificent five hundred pounds that has been conceded by a 
scientific corporation to Professor Somebody, to enable him 
to prosecute a particularinquiry! Surely, one says to one’s-self, 
surely this land of ours must be at once enormously wealthy, and 
nobly-minded too, seeing that it hands over two, three, five hun- 
dred pounds sterling, once in twelve months, for the advancement 
of science! Meantime, what millions sterling is it, in fixed 
capital, and in floating, that, in these manufacturing counties, are 
employed in practically working out the problems of mechanical 
and physical science! On this field, assuredly, money is not 
grudged; processes that are seen to be valid and good, do not 
fail of their results, or flag, or want for cash. Would it not be 
well, therefore, that the small and poverty-stricken company of 
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the professors of science should keep themselves in correspon- 
dence with the lordly guild of manufacturers, some of whom pay 
weekly wages exceeding in amount the annual revenues of all the 
scientific corporations of Europe put together ? 

To some small extent, we grant it, there does exist a mutuality ; 
to some limited extent there ¢s an interchange of mind—a 
correspondence, a recognised reciprocity, connecting, remotely 
and casually, the scientific with the manufacturing communities, 
But this relationship is not at present well understood as to its 
grounds; nor are effective means employed for rendering the 
interchange of scientific with practical knowledge nearly so ad- 
vantageous as it might become to both parties, and in different 
ways. Is it so, indeed, that the professors of science occupy a 
lofty position, as at the radiating centre of an effulgence which 
the manufacturing world beneath may be allowed to gaze at 
with awe? We do not think this is quite the true statement of 
the relative place or function of the two bodies. 

Let an answer, in detail, be given to this inquiry. At this 
present time what are those actual acquirements or accomplish- 
ments which qualify the philosophical and scientific Faculty to 
teach and to guide the manufacturing commonwealth? An 
answer to this question, to be useful and complete, would fill a 
volume. Nevertheless we beg leave to suggest something, very 
briefly, which may tend to bring out an answer, 

Mathematical science, in its several branches, and those de- 
rived sciences also which have their sphere within range of the 
methods of mathematical demonstration, stand in a relationship 
toward the manufacturing system at large, which differs essen- 
tially from that of the less absolute physical sciences, Jor 
instance, Mechanics, in its several departments, coming wholly 
or partially under the control of mathematical reasoning, deduc- 
tive and analytical—and this includes hydraulics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, and whatever deals with matter in the mass, and as 
subject to the laws of gravitation, vis inertia, momentum—these 
sciences, which find their immediate application in the construc- 
tion and working of mechanical structures, have at this time, or 
we might say in the course of the last seventy years, been 
brought to take their bearing, with incalculable advantage, 
upon the great manufacturing movements of this and other 
countries. The last twenty-five years, to look no further back, 
have witnessed many of these felicitous applications, which may 
well amaze and astound those who look at them only in their 
present results, and who know little of the antecedents out of 
which they have come. It might seem as if within this region, 
at least, there was little room, either to look for, or even to 
desire, any material improvements. Nevertheless that sort of 
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systematic interchange or communionship, which we shall pre- 
sently venture to recommend, would, as we think, bring about a 
conviction, on both sides—the scientific side and the operative— 
that there is still work to be done; and that there are many 
desiderata to be supplied, and that therefore a better under- 
standing, on both sides, as to what is possible, and as to what is 
the most urgently needed, is not likely to come about so long as 
two classes, whose labours tend toward the same results, stand 
apart, or are held asunder by, perhaps, some superciliousness on 
the one side, and by a consciousness, on the other, of being 
already in possession of knowledge which is of great value, 
which accordingly is made a mystery, and is secreted as a 
treasure. 

But when we grant that the principles of mechanics have 
been applied, of late, in an admirable manner, to manufacturing 
purposes, a distinction must be kept in view. Manufacturing 
machinery is of two kinds: it is either a complicated appliance, 
concentred upon, or coming to its issue in, one sort of result ; 
that is to say, in the production of one article, or species of 
article ;—or else it is merely subsidiary, promoting and facilitat- 
ing, in various ways, the course of an elaborate process, which 
results in the production of goods of various kinds, In the 
spinning machinery, in power-loom weaving, in card-making, 
in lace-making, one result—yarn, cloth, cards, lace, is the pro- 
duct of one order of mechanism, (however many may be the 
individual machines, or their diversities;) but in the several 
branches of the pottery business—in calico-printing, in tool- 
making, in iron foundries—various machines, accomplishing 
different and independent purposes, are set agoing to take their 
separate part in carrying forward the different stages of a com- 
plicated and much diversified process, 

In relation to machines of the first-named class, and upon the 
productive powers of which vast interests depend, mechanical 
skill of the highest order—inventive genius, stimulated by induce- 
ments the most potent—have long been concentrated; and as to 
most of these instances, it may be presumed, that ingenuity, 
science, and capital together, have reached the ne plus ultra of 
mechanical perfection. 

But it is far otherwise as to that miscellaneous mass of machi- 
nery which, as we have said, performs a subsidiary office, and 
the functions of which, in certain cases, might be performed by 
cheap hand labour. Machines of this class seldom attract much 
attention: they are thought of often as being of doubtful advan- 
tage; and expenditure upon them, in the way of improvement, 
would be grudged; proposals for improvement are therefore 
faintly regarded. It is not always understood, not even by 
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intelligent principals, that a faulty mechanism, which imperfectly 
does its work, which consumes much more engine power than it 
uses, and which is the fruitful source of jobs, of breakages, 
of misfits, and the like, costs as much (or more) per week as 
the wages of a dozen workmen ; and that if it would be well to 
discharge a gang of idle fellows, the same prudent economy 
would demand the substitution of an effective machine for a 
cumbrous and faulty one. 

Any one who is gifted with mechanical perception may soon 
convince himself, in muking the round of a manufacturing 
district, that very much remains to be done in reforming the 
machineries of this secondary or subsidiary order, before it can 
be said that science and skill have, in this department, well done 
their part. Many instances might be named which exhibit a 
marvellous misapprehension even of first principles in me- 
chanics. If a question be put in any such case, the answer is of 
this sort, “Oh, well, we have used that sort of machine so long 
as I can remember—these forty years perhaps, and it does well 
enough.” 

The loss and damage arising from the sources to which we are 
now referring, are attributable to causes which may be thus 
classified.—First, There are to be found in most extensive 
establishments machines of the subsidiary kind, which are of 
obsolete construction, and which are allowed from year to year 
to stand in the room of such as embody very important recent 
improvements. It is mortifying to witness the blundering per- 
formances of machinery, involving a large weekly cost, which 
might be supplanted by a moderate outlay. In frequent in- 
stances of this kind it is the interference of patent rights which 
stands in the way of improvements the most urgently needed. 
Sometimes a “ license to use” is regarded as too expensive; 
and sometimes it is an unreasonable jealousy between rival 
establishments which forbids the introduction of an invention, 
although known to be highly important, but for employing which 
a treaty must be entered into with a neighbour who is a rival 
manufacturer, SECONDLY, A natural impulse, urging manu- 
facturers to bring their machinery into its maximum condition 
of productiveness, or technically, “to turn off the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of goods weekly,” leads them to quicken “ the 
speeds,” or rate of going, from point to point, until the limits of 
mechanical possibility (with advantage) have been far surpassed. 
This fruitful and extensive source of spoiled work, and of costly 
“breakings down,” is so prevalent that instances of it are to be 
found on all sides. In the case of simple machines, namely, 
those which turn out one thing at a time, the mischiefs accruing 
from over speed are—such as these—the breaking out of teeth 
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in the geering, the snapping of spindles, the snapping off of 
head stocks, the general wear and tear of the machine beyond 
what is right, the eccentric action of all the revolving parts of 
the machine, and the heating of the working parts to a degree 
which makes an actual stop from time to time necessary, during 
which cooling times, not only is the machine itself idle, but 
two or three of the men that attend it are folding their arms, 
and leaning against the rails for a chat. In the instance of 
compound machines, or those in which a multiplied product is 
obtained—such as _ ribbon-weaving, lace-making, and small 
wares—undue speed, in addition to the mischiefs above men- 
tioned, which they fully share, there occur, almost in every five 
minutes, the break of a thread, or a knot, or something wrong 
in one out of four-and-twenty movements,—which something 
cannot be set right otherwise than by putting the machine itself 
out of geer ; thus inflicting a three minutes’ stand-still, or more, 
upon three-and-twenty reels or spindles, equal, if we are right, 
to the loss of an hour's productive time. 

This leads us to mention what must stand as the TuRD class of 
wasteful misadjustments, frequently met with in manufactories. 
This happens in those cases (which are of constant occurrence) 
where a long series of operations is going on in the course of 
which, if economy be strictly regarded, one should so relate to 
the other in speed as that, in no part of the series there shall 
be a waiting for a supply, and in no part a glut or overflow. 
Much skilful management, and often some refined calculations, 
are required to exclude entirely these fallings short, or these 
redundancies—which, after all care, are sometimes inevitable. 
But a fruitful source of them is the ill-considered rate of speed 
which is given toa machine—itself perhaps capable of unlimited 
speed, but which, if it were constantly going at that rate, would 
deluge the next ensuing machine with material. To prevent 
which inconvenience, the said precursive machine gallops one 
hour and stands still three. If it did but keep on the trot all 
day, it would do its own work far better than it does—would 
keep its hands out of idleness, and would prevent a choking in 
the next shop. 

In those instances, and they are not unfrequent, in which 
subsidiary machinery has received effective amendments, it has 
often been from the suggestions or inventions of men of the 
operative class. It is these who know where “ the hitch is” 
—it is these who bear the blame of mischances, which in fact are 
the consequences of ill-constructed machines; and more than 
this, it is these working men that familiarly understand that 
which scientific mechanics are so often ignorant of, namely, the 
difference between the practicable and the unpracticable—irst 
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in the construction, and then in the continuous action, month after 
month, of a complicated, or of a compound machine. On this 
ground again there is great reason for wishing that a systematic 
interchange of knowledge—-the scientific and the practical— 
could be established and maintained, within the circuit of the 
manufacturing region. 

At every step of our progress outward from the demonstrative 
sciences toward those which are empirical and inductive, the 
border-land widens, within and upon which what is well known 
as insulated fact, in laboratories, (manufacturing) in foundries, 
and in work-shops, especially those wherein the decorative arts 
are carried on, is either wholly unknown among the professors of 
philosophy, or it has been only casually and very imperfectly 
recognised, and is left by them unexplained. From factories 
and shops of the class now in our view, volumes of instances 
might soon be got together in which things “ perplexing, unac- 
countable,” receive no solution whatever, or are not even men- 
tioned in any scientific work. The answer so frequently given 
by workmen to the question, “ How is this? What is the reason 
of this?” that is to say, of some unusual result which baffles the 
skill of everybody, must be familiar to those who have experi- 
mented in manufacturing processes, “ Nobody on earth can tell 
you the cause of it :—it will be so sometimes :—it is the nature 
of the thing.” No doubt it “ is the nature of the thing,” but a 
perplexing mystery of this sort is precisely one of those instances 
which science should the most eagerly catch at, nor let go her 
hold of it until at least an approximate solution has been found ; 
or, in other words, until this instance, apparently anomalous as 
it is, has been brought by generalization to take its place in rela- 
tion to some known law. In some casual instances one might 
imagine that the inner constitution of things—the abstruse syn- 
thesis of the material world, were for an instant laid bare by 
the occurrence of a rent in the crust. 

When, as now, we are thinking of those of the physical 
sciences which stretch beyond the range of mathematical me- 
thods of proof, it must not be pretended in behalf of them that 
the region which they have brought under culture, and which 
they may lay claim to as their own, is embraced, as we say, 
within— a ring fence.” To change our figure, the mainland 
of physical science shoots out tongues of land in this and that 
direction, seaward, upon the infinite unknown—the boundless 
ocean of Nature, over the billows of which man looks perpetually 
with insatiable curiosity. But now, if shifting our position, we 
were to set forward toward the same vast world of the unknown, 
starting from that empirical terra firma whereupon the manufac- 
turing arts have rested their foundations, we should find that the 
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patches of things that are practically known are far from coin- 
ciding with the patches which are known to, and which have been 
mapped out by science. Unless by chance, these districts are 
not conterminous; for to the right hand and to the left hand 
there are leagues of waste country, which, in respect either of 
science or of art, must be set down as “ no man’s land.” And 
yet, if men of science on the one side, and men of practice on 
the other side, were to come into constant communication— 
jealousies apart—superciliousness apart—the prejudices of know- 
ledge and the prejudices of ignorance all laid aside, it is not to 
be doubted that rapid advances would be made; and so it would 
be in frequent instances that Philosophy looking down from its 
heaven, and Truth springing up out of the earth, the two would 
kiss each other, and both would be made glad ; not to speak of 
the consolations thence accruing to the employers of capital. 

If the particular instances were followed up in any one direc- 
tion over the ground that is now before us, they would convinc- 
ingly show that science has: very much to learn in order to 
complete her own cyclopedia; and that manufacturing art has 
also very much to do in facilitating its processes and in econo- 
mizing its means. As to these, namely, the means,of the manu- 
facturing system—its capital, we do not hesitate to express the 
belief that, if the entire loss and waste occurring ordinarily in any 
one branch of this system, through mistaken methods, could be 
approximately calculated, the amount would astound and frighten 
those whose interests are, in this manner, compromised, from 
year to year; and that as a consequence of such revelations no 
costs would be regarded which might bring about a reform. 

Limited as we are as to space, we must abstain from details 
which would find their fitting place in a treatise. Yet let 
leave be given for some illustration of our meaning. The 
metals—the perfect and the imperfect, are subjected to an 
almost countless variety of processes within the range of the 
manufacturing system, either primarily as the material upon 
which labour expends itself, or, in a secondary manner, as the 
means orimplements of those primary labours, In the course of 
these infinitely diversified operations, the metals—iron, copper, 
tin, zinc, lead, mercury, platina, silver, gold, antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, cobalt, manganese, are subjected, 1sé, to mechanical 
action, in the various modes of crushing, planing, planishing, 
drawing out, stamping, and compressing; 2dly, to the action of 
heat, in the several modes of fusing, carbonizing, sublimating, 
annealing, tempering, expanding, and welding ; 3dly, to the pro- 
cesses of inter-commixture, either in definite or in indefinite pro- 
portions, the result being an alloy of some kind ; 4thly, to the very 
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many—the almost countless processes in which the metals un- 
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dergo chemical decomposition, or disintegration, and recombina- 
tion, by the means of non-metallic agents, electric, gaseous, fluid, 
or solid. The results of these agencies are either specific articles 
of commerce—drugs, colouring matters, washes, gildings, and 
the like, or they are compounds, indispensable as means in other 
processes in the arts; we mean that they are employed as agents 
for bringing about some further result in manufactures, 

Now, in carrying forward these thousand—ten thousand pro- 
cesses, as above roughly classified, not only does each metal 
possess its scientifically ascertained specific properties, such as we 
find them duly set forth in treatises, chymical and metallurgic, 
but each metal, as it comes every day under the hand of the 
workman, shows its still more peculiar quality, or, we might call 
it, its oddness of disposition, its unaccountable temper, a know- 
ledge of all which peculiarities, although it be quite indispensable 
to the workman, is yet a species of knowledge nothing more than 
some fragmentary notices of which are anywhere to be found in 
books, Tubal-Cain, five thousand years ago, must have known 
a vast many things concerning the metals of which the compilers 
of modern cyclopzdias appear to be profoundly ignorant. We 
say, this ancient worthy must have known these things, or other- 
wise he could never have acquired acelebrity that has not rusted 
away in the course of fifty centuries. 

Let any one who has a slide lathe at his command—furnished 
with drills, and the other usual appliances, try his hand, for ex- 
ample, upon a mass of copper. How queer a temper does this 
metal show when you would apply tools to its idiosyneracy: try 
to drill it, try to file it, try to cut it, try to plane, to planish, or to 
roll it out; or try to stretch it over a mandrill, These things, all 
of them, may indeed be done; but with what care and choice 
of means are they to be effected! In one case you must soothe 
the surface with oil, or with tallow and wax; in another the least 
smear of oil causes it to “ buckle up” and all is spoilt. Under 
one operation a bathing with milk is good, in another a touch 
of the workman’s saliva is more effective than anything else. 
The tool you apply to it must be neither hard nor soft beyond 
the limits of a straw tempering. But now anneal it; how kindly 
after coming forth from the furnace does it yield itself to the 
workman’s will ; but if you indiscreetly strike it with a hammer 
a few times only, then, and as in an instant, you find that the 
molecular constitution of the entire mass has undergone an in- 
stantaneous transformation ; and it has become sonorous, elastic, 
non-plastic, in a word—unmanageable. We should fill many 
pages if we adduced instances, belonging to this one metal, a 
metal so extensively available in the arts, in which a species, an 
amount and a variety of knowledge, possessed by and familiar 
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to the workman, the artificer, the artist, is a traditionary lore, 
treasured in shops and factories, and, for the most part, ignored 
by philosophy. 


We aim at nothing more in this Article than to awaken the 
attention of those whom it may concern to a subject confessedly 
of great, and, as we think, urgent importance; and therefore we 
must refrain from further illustration of our general averment. 
—That, to give effect to a more productive and a more economic 
manufacturing system, in all lines, the first requisite is the esta- 
blishment of an organized intercourse or reciprocity between the 
professors of physical science and the more intelligent among 
those who spend their lives in factories, mills, shops, and labora- 
tories. In what particular manner such an association might be 
constituted we need not now stay to offer an opinion. Instead 
of attempting to do so we must endeavour to carry the reader’s 
conviction on another point of the highest consequence. 

We should anticipate little advantage of a practical kind as 
likely to accrue from an association such as we are now suppos- 
ing to be formed, unless, at the same time, effectual means were 
taken to impart to the class newt above the operative class, an 
education which should be at once, and in a genuine sense, 
scientific, while, in the most decisive sense, it is also practical. 

We hold it for certain, and not needing to be formally proved, 
that, after some very rare instances have been excepted, men of 
the operative class, workmen, the receivers of weekly wages, 
must be content with so much scientific knowledge as they may 
contrive to “ pick up” by industry, and by individual quickness 
of apprehension, But there are those who, if we may think of 
their starting-point in life, might be set down as both willing and 
able to procure for themselves the substantial advantages of a 
regular college course. We are presuming that some of those 
men who are now filling positions, with ability, and to the satis- 
faction of their employers, as “ heads of departments,” or as 
managers in mills and factories, would gladly, for their sons, 
avail themselves of the opportunity to obtain an education much 
more complete than is to be had at schools. But then a college 
course, of such a sort as might recommend itself to the approval 
of the strong-minded, clear-headed, and practical men whom we 
are thinking of, and to obtain which, for their sons, they would 
make great exertions, and would submit to privations, must not 
be a refined intellectual training ;—it must not be the sort of 
culture which is proper to, and graceful in, the gentleman; but 
such a training—how shall we best convey our feeling about it? 
—a college training, of which it might be said truly, that it is 
in harmony with the purposes, and with the habits, and with the 
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characteristic feelings of a great manufacturing commonwealth ; 
or, to express the same in still fewer words, a college education 
of such a kind that Manchester, the metropolis of the manufac- 
turing world, should welcome it, and should nobly sustain it, and 
should eagerly push its youth into the place where it was to be 
had. 

As the consequence of such a systematic education, kept in 
operation for a few years, we can imagine a state of things to 
have been induced, the beneficial results of which it would not 
be easy duly to estimate—it would be of this kind: In all large 
and well-managed establishments there would be found, as 
heads of departments, men who had received the sort of college 
training which it is our object to recommend, and who, as the 
consequence of this liberalizing of their minds, would, in daily 
converse one with another, bring the several processes which 
they individually superintend, into one point of view, and thus 
open the way, not merely for better considered adjustments of 
these concurrent processes, but for the introduction of improve- 
ments carried over from one department to another. Moreover, 
these instructed men, informed as they would have become of 
the methods of proceeding in analogous manufactures, would be 
ready to propose applicable methods, which need only to be 
known and understood to insure their adoption. The instances 
are very many in which such deportations of analogous opera- 
tions from one manufacture to another, would greatly enrich the 
receivers, without at all impoverishing those who impart this 
information. 


We now come round to an intention indicated in the heading 
of this Article. 

About nine years ago, Manchester was startled by the an- 
nouncement that a quiet little Welshman who was believed to 
be carrying on a snug, but not very extensive business, had died, 
bequeathing to trustees the princely sum of a hundred thousand 
pounds—it was rather more in fact—for the worthy purpose of 
founding and sustaining A COLLEGE. When the first gratula- 
tions had been exchanged among the leading persons, the satis- 
faction naturally felt in hearing such an announcement was 
greatly enhanced in learning that the testator’s choice of Trustees 
to carry out his purpose, was the best that could have been 
made, The gentlemen named in the Will were well known, and 
highly thought of, as noble-minded, liberal, intelligent, and 
judicious. 

We should go astray from our present purpose if we were to 
narrate the circumstances which followed, or the course which 
was pursued by the Trustees in the discharge of their duties, and 
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in the establishment of “OwrENns CoLLEecE.” It is enough 
here to say that, after a laborious examination of the vouchers 
and testimonials laid before them by candidates for the several 
chairs, appointments were made which warranted high expecta- 
tions as to the success of this experiment; and it is certain that 
Owens College, so far as it ought to be regarded as “ an expe- 
riment,” if it were to fail, must fail from some other cause than 
any want of ability, or of assiduity, in its Professors. The ques- 
tion whether the success of Owens College be doubtful, is one 
which we have no intention of considering, But we confidently 
think that the probabilities of success would be vastly increased 
if this institution, so nobly imagined, and so judiciously carried 
out, were now to be made the nucleus of an educational scheme 
of such magnitude, and of such a sort, that it should command 
the approval, and draw toward itself the support, not of Man- 
chester merely, but of the collective manufacturing counties, 
Midland and Northern. 

Far from wishing to see put in movement a rival college, 
which, by its more popular and practical bearing would perhaps 
draw away much people after it, we hold it as an elementary 
principle, that an education of the kind which we have now in 
view, ought, by no means, to be sundered from an institution 
like Owens College, the aim of which is purely intellec- 
tual, and the processes of which must be more elaborate and 
refined. 

At this point we might easily win the assent of some of our 
readers, if we were to profess the opinion that, at the very com- 
mencement, the Trustees named by the Testator would have done 
better if they had limited their views, and confined their endea- 
vours to the purpose of establishing, by the aid of the funds 
placed at their disposal, a merely practical—a merely manufac- 
turing system of education. We think quite otherwise, and 
confidently believe that any such attempt must have failed, for 
it would quickly have exhibited its want of soul—its want of 
vitality. Practical science—Utilitarian Philosophy—severed 
from abstract truth, and if shorn of the generous ambition, and 
cut off from the depth of the higher philosophy, must be a mis- 
shapen chimera, which could not realize itself. Extract the 
brains from the cranium, wrench the heart from the bosom, ex- 
tinguish the soul, and then attempt to set the hands, the arms, 
the legs a-going, to do your work! Mr. Cobden, and the falsely 
styled “ Manchester School,” for Manchester disowns any such 
doctrine, may tell us that a daily reading of the newspaper is the 
best and only education which men of the world should have 
anything to do with. Happily no intense vulgarity of this sort 
has entered into the counsels of the Trustees of Owens College ; 
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these gentlemen, though they were indeed men of Manchester, 
were not, in the dialect of our modern Vandals, “ Manchester 
men.” 

Owens College is, as we think, a beginning, precisely where 
a beginning should be made; and it now needs to be followed 
up in the spirit of that beginning. This institution vigorously 
sustained, and made as much of as its accomplished professors 
would so gladly make of it, and regarded as the indispensable 
primordium of a college system, definitely adapted to the district 
in the centre of which it is placed, would most usefully bear a 
testimony to this effect——The busy world would hence learn 
that the city which boasts of, and which honours Dalton, does so 
knowingly, and because Dalton’s claim to immortality is of that 
kind which associates him much more with Bacon and Newton, 
than it does with Arkwright and Watt. But further than this, 
the youth of the manufacturing district would thus be told that 
low or mercenary purposes, regarded as the highest end of intel- 
lectual labour, are not recognised by those who there sit in the 
place of influence, and who give direction to public education. 
Youth would learn that any such notions are scouted and con- 
temned, as they deserve to be, in Manchester. 

After saying this, and if we thought there were need to do so, 
we would say it again with still more emphasis; we may hold 
ourselves free to speak with all boldness in commendation of 
that practical educational scheme which, as we imagine, should 
now be built up upon the foundation of Owens College. By 
what precise means the two courses of training should be wedded 
together, would be a further question. 

Science will ever become vulgarized, and in fact its spirit will 
be lost, if it submits to an unsanctioned intercourse with lucre- 
loving Utilitarianism ;—that is, if the aims of a true philosophy, 
and of practical science, are confusedly spoken of as if they were 
identical. But no such mischief is likely to ensue if only the 
precaution be taken of laying down, in perspicuous terms, the 
entirely independent spheres of the two, and the contrast be- 
tween them be shown, as to the ends they have in view; this 
contrast being once well understcod, and constantly insisted 
upon, then, thenceforward, the two may hold on their several 
ways, associated, but not confounded ;—each pursuing its own 
path, and as these paths are parallel, and contiguous also, a 
serviceable converse may always be going on between those who 
are moving abreast as the followers of each. 

On the side of abstract philosophy and the upper sciences, no 
profession should ever be made of intending to “ make them- 
selves useful.” Utterances of this order, if heard within the 
realm of mind, ought to be resented as treasonable, and should 
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be held to incur the penalty of exclusion from those precincts. 
High philosophy holds her throne in a Naos; nor is there any 
side door in the temple, furnished with a counter where the re- 
sponses of the divinity may be procured for a fee. On the other 
hand, applicate science and scientific art, especially if they have 
been brought into a condition of actual contact with manufac- 
turing processes, clear themselves at once of scruples and of 
squeamishiness, by openly professing that their honest purpose is 
to be making money—to be turning a penny, as often, and as 
largely as they can; the bible of practical science, is not the 
Novum Organum, but Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” or some 
such book; there is nothing sordid in this profession, so long as 
it is held clear of the heresy which seeks to disparage whatever 
is purely intellectual and nobly disinterested. 

Each of those departments of a college course to which, as the 
phrase is, a “Chair” is assigned, is susceptible of a binary 
assortment of its subjects, and of its objects, and we can im- 
agine an educational system within which two “ Chairs” should 
be seen revolving around a common centre of gravity, preserv- 
ing their equilibrium. 

If we were now employed in sketching the outline of an 
educational system, intended to combine an upper, or intel- 
lectual, with a lower, or practical training of youth, we should 
anticipate a more determined opposition in the department of 
Laneuack than in any other. On this field, walled in as it is by 
high and well-founded convictions, and by inveterate prejudices, 
every inch of ground would be contested to the last. But this 
antagonism should be allowed for. Those who would oppose a 
practical course are men deserving of the highest esteem: we 
would not drive them off from their own ground; all we plead 
for is, the liberty to do what we think best on our own ground. 
The divarication of the intellectual and the practical is wider 
and more decisive in regard to LANGUAGE than as to any other 
branch of a college education. In its subject-matter, and in 
the ends or purposes kept in view, and especially in the methods 
of teaching, a classical course and a useful course have little or 
nothing in common. Elegant and finished scholarship js as 
unlike a serviceable command of the five commercial European 
languages as it is unlike shoemaking, or anything else which is 
very needful to those who are destined to tread the rough paths 
of the world. 

“ What use can Latin and Greek be to a man of business?” 
We boldly answer—None whatever, if we are to think of him 
solely and abstractedly as a “a man of business.” And if also 
by business we are thinking, not of the genus, but of the spectes— 
if we mean by this phrase, the making money by buying and 
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selling, whether it be wholesale or retail—bales of cotton or half- 
ounces of snuff—then are we prepared to defend the thesis 
that a man destitute of scholarship, and who by temperament is 
abhorrent of “ learning,” has a better chance of amassi.g wealth 
than has his schoolfellow, who “took to his Homer at twelve.” 
“ What use can Latin or Greek be to my son who is to tread 
the warehouse as I have done?” Again we say—None what- 
ever, or none throughout the whole of that period in which the 
warehouse will be his world; but, then, if he should to such an 
extent be successful as to amass a fortune, and to do this some- 
what early in life, then a fair amount of classical accomplish- 
ment, early acquired, and retained through those intervening 
years, is a graceful embellishment of wealth, the price of which 
is not to be calculated: and it is a decoration which cannot be 
got for any money at fifty. And, therefore, let Owens College, 
although it be seated at the core of the manufacturing world, 
let it go on as it has begun, and let it continue to open its arms 
to any, and to all who, though intended for business, have the 
native intelligence, and the feeling, and the taste, which an 
accomplished professor delights to find in his class. But, then, 
at the same time, we must have something quite of another sort, 
either at Owens College, or anywhere else where we can find 
it. And this something else, must not be a teaching of the 
living languages, after the fashion of a classical schooling ;—we 
must not have the French, the German, the Italian, the Span- 
ish, and the Romaic, which we want our sons to have the use 
of, taught learnedly by five accomplished native pedagogues ;— 
we do not employ this last word in any offensive sense; but we 
perfectly know that well-read men—Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians, who, with a laudable and patriotic ambition, will be 
labouring to exhibit the literary glories of their father-land to 
their English classes, and who will be descanting upon the 
matchless power and grace of those classic modern writers who 
have the most adorned it—such gentlemen, we say, will never 
condescend to do the sort of work which we now want to be 
done—we, that is, those of us who have sons destined not to 
carry a Dante or an Ariosto in his pocket, but a register of 
invoices, or bills of lading. 

The modern languages (we are not thinking of those of Asia) 
are susceptible of an obvious grouping which, when the method 
of conveying them is wholly adapted to practical ends, as it should 
be, and is colloquial, facilitates the rational process of teaching 
them two, three, or four together. In truth, if we had before 
us a class of youths, picked out on account of their talent for the 
acquirement of languages, we should boldly thus go to work with 
them, taking up the complement of the colloquium of the Western 
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nations, we should practise with the whole simultaneously. 
The thing we would not wish to see in the programme of our 
intended college is, “ The French class at 11, Tuesday morn- 
ing: the German class at 12; the Italian, Wednesday, at 4 
P.M.,” and so forth. But something of this sort,— Exercises 
in the European colloquial medium every morning from seven 
to eight.” And, then, if there are to be public examinations, 
at this same college, the examination papers should not offer 
lengthy quotations from Goethe or Tasso, to be translated, but 
there should be put into the hand of the competitors for prizes, 
a London newspaper of that very day—the candidates being 
required to read off the leading article successively in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek; and then taking up 
the last arrival of foreign papers, they should give off the Eng- 
lish at sight. All this might be done, and much more of the 
same sort, by smart youths, who probably would know nothing 
of the criticism of those languages—nothing of their history or 
process of formation ; but yet, if you send them abroad, into the 
Baltic or the Mediterranean, they would quickly shew them- 
selves able to transact business, on any of those shores, to the 
satisfaction of their employers. This sort of power of familiar 
parlance, universally available, as to the nations of Europe, 
might be turned to good account at home, if possessed by some 
of the heads of departments in mills and manufactories. These 
places are incessantly overrun by our competitors and rivals in 
manufacturing art—French, Belgians, Swiss, Germans, Austri- 
ans, not to mention Copts and Greeks; and these curious and 
often intelligent visitors do not fail to exchange among them- 
selves remarks, pertinent and impertinent, upon the methods 
which they are so generously permitted to inspect. It might be 
well if those who accompany these parties as their guides were 
able to catch, with correctness, those cursory criticisms, and, by 
a well-timed question in French or German, as the case may be, 
obtain & [insu, the guid pro quo from their foreign friends. It 
is often vexatious to see parties from abroad picking up much 
in our mills and shops, in return for which they impart nothing. 
This uneven account should be set straight by help yet to be 
drawn from the “ Language Chair” in our Practical College. 
In the mathematical department no divarication takes place 
between the upper or more abstract studies, and the lower or 
applicate sciences. The relationship between the two is that of 
an insensible and continuous deduction. In this region the 
abstract and the abstruse are drawn forth, or carried out into 
their manifold applications, by a course of inferential reasoning, 
which at no stage of it passes over any abrupt interval. Hence 
it follows that, in devising those arrangements which should 
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connect the mathematical classes (let us say) of Owens College, 
with the co-relative classes in a college such as is floating before 
our vision just now, the blending of the two must be of the 
nature of a transition, and not, as in the language classes, the 
passing across a gulf. Admission into the mathematical class 
in an Institute devoted to purposes of manufacturing utility, 
would, in every instance, presuppose a good degree of proficiency 
in the upper college mathematical class. Every graduate pre- 
senting himself to the one professor, must bring his testimonials 
from the other. All that need be said, therefore, in explication 
of these crude suggestions is this, that the professor who is to 
follow, being himself of equal standing with his colleague who 
goes before, as to mathematical accomplishments, is expected to 
teach nothing which ought already to have been well learned 
elsewhere ; he confines himself, therefore, to the labour of bring- 
ing this initiative learning to bear, i in its universality, and with- 
out exception, upon those mechanical appliances and those 
manufacturing processes of which he has made himself thoroughly 
the master, by years of contact with the same, in all lines of 
business, 

Much the same, yet not quite the same, must be said of the 
relation of the claims of chymistry and the cognate sciences 
(physical and physiological) to the chairs of science, as brought 
home to manufacturing processes, The relationship is alter- 
nately (as we have said above) deductive and inductive : 
it is the relationship of a continuous reciprocity. There is 
a prospect of gain, on both sides, almost equal: no such reci- 
procity being in any way imaginable in the region of mathe- 
matical science. But here, inasmuch as benefits of a pecuniary 
kind, and highly important—so we think, may reasonably be 
expected to result from the establishment of a systematic inter- 
change of knowledge between the scientific and the practical com- 
munities, the arrangements proper to such a system ought to be 
unrestricted as to means—they ought to be extensive as to the 
objects they embrace, and also of such a kind as should issue in 
the instituting and the carrying forward courses of experiment 
which would be expensive, no doubt, if we choose to keep the 
eye fixed upon a column of figures in a Report, but utterly in- 
significant if we place them in comparison with the amounts 
which they might affect, whether in the way of extensive savings, 
or of enlargements of the productive powers of existing establish- 
ments. ‘There is a large class of instances of improved methods 
which are’ manifestly possible, in a scientific sense, and also 
hopefully probable in a practical sense ; but which, to ascertain 
the fact of this practicability, would demand a course of experi- 
mentalizing that might be costly. These instances should be 
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provided for, or at least should be kept always in view, in an 
institute of the kind now before us. 

As to each of those branches of a college course which takes a 
subordinate position, as related to its principal studies, mathe- 
matical and classical learning, the course now in question would 
assume a speciality of object, bringing each more general sub- 
ject into close contact with some tangible manufacturing inter- 

ests. Thus, for example,— 

The History Professor would make it his business, and a great 
business it would be, to bring before his class, first, all that can 
now be known of the manufacturing arts of ancient nations, In- 
dian, Chinese, Persian, Tyrian, Egyptian, Carthaginian, Gre- 
cian, Roman; ‘and on this ground, notwithstanding what has been 
done by the industry of "Gemnen writers, very much, we are 
sure, remains to be effected. A manufacturin g eye, when exa- 
mining various articles contained in the antiquarian department 
of museums, will derive from them the conviction that, on many 
points, those ancient workers beat us ; that they well understood 
processes of which we have called ourselves the inventors; and 
more than this, that they did with ease some things which we 
cannot now do at all. We use the phrase, “ a manufacturing 
eye,” and we wish to convey the idea that, apart from a practical 
concernment with manufacturing processes, no amount of anti- 
quarian learning, no book-learning, not even that of our German 
neighbours, will avail in the endeavour to find out what it is 
which in truth was “ known to the ancients.” 

Medieval manufacturing art opens another, and a wide field 
of inquiry, in exploring w hich, with the combined aid of medizeval 
learning, and of manufacturing familiarity with modern pro- 
cesses, there would be a good chance of hitting upon some 
valuable secrets, tending to the restoration of arts that have fallen 
into oblivion. 

But now, as to modern manufactures, and modern inventions, 
the products and glory of this age of inventive w onders, we are 
emboldened to speak with confidence in saying that a History 
Proressor who himself has had to do with each of the principal 
lines of manufacture, and who has pursued, or has become ac- 
quainted with, that course of alternate success and failure, and 
ultimate accomplishment, which has brought them to be what 
they now are, might throw into a course of lectures a digest of 
information which would be incaleulably valuable, and in the 
most direct manner available for the guidance of those who, by 
gift of nature, and by sufficient instruction, may be qualified to 
introduce further improvements. We are quite willing that, in 
a college devoted to the carrying forward a gentleman-like edu- 
cation, an accomplished History Professor should set before his 
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class, for instance, the consequences of the Peloponnesian war ; 
or let him descant upon the fabulosity of early Roman history, 
or let him make intelligible, if he can, the diplomatic policy of 
medizval Venice, or anything else of the same sort; all this is 
doubtless very good, but it is not the thing which we ought 
to find a-going at the core of a manufacturing district. In- 
stead of it we ask that the youth of such a district, one in 
every generation of whom perhaps might be looked upon as an 
embryo Watt or Arkwright, should receive that sort of premoni- 
tive learning which would at once save them from the mis- 
direction of their energies—fortify their constancy in the bear- 
ing up under disappointments, and in the enduring of selfish, 
jealous, and stupid opposition ; and would, in a word, set them 
forward early in their course upon the hopeful path of prac- 
ticable improvement, both as to mechanical appliances, and as to 
chemical processes, On this wide and fruitful theme it would 
be easier to fill volumes than to restrict one’s-self to a page. 
Confining ourselves, as we must, within narrow limits, we ask 
the reader to understand us in conveying, in this paragraph, 
with emphasis, our deep conviction of the importance of estab- 
lishing, at the centre of the British manufacturing world, a 
Cuair oF History, devoted, not to the spectres of the as-well- 
forgotten past, but to those substantial matters out of which has 
grown the COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY OF THE British EMPIRE. 

Political economy, statistics, and those various subjects which 
bear upon the social welfare of industrial communities would, of 
course, in the Institute before us, lay hold of those special points 
which bring them near to the business and interests of all men, 
the employers and the employed, of a manufacturing population. 
Nothing can be much more important, as related to the tran- 
quillity of the social system throughout these districts, and to the 
prosperous concurrence of all ranks and orders within it, than 
this—that the philosophy of industry, embracing whatever re- 
lates to the employment of capital, and to the remuneration of 
labour, as well as to the domestic habits of the labouring class— 
to municipal regulations, to combinations, lawful or illicit, to 
education, to visible religion, to public health, should be tho- 
roughly understood, and that this sort of information should be 
well diffused among the people. These subjects, and their count- 
less points of contact with local interests, must find their place 
in a scheme of education adapted to the region where it is 
established. 

We now approach a topic of some importance, in our view, 
but one that is not very easily dealt with. Here again the diva- 
rication is wide between the studies of colleges, such as arey and 
the studies proper to a college which is yet in the future. 
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With our full consent let all honour be rendered to the 
Father of syllogisms, as well as to the modern expounders of his 
logic—the accomplished teachers of logic, and of metaphysics. 
This logic, and this metaphysics, strangely called sometimes 
“ Mental Philosophy,” holds of right a foremost place in a course 
of college education which is intended to give a finish and a 
concision to that intellectuality which should be the fruit of other 
studies. A lawyer should have passed through this training, 
which may give him promptness and astuteness in carrying on 
the impromptu wranglings of a court of justice. A gentleman 
also, who may figure in the senate, should have submitted him- 
self to the same drilling, for a reason not very dissimilar; and a 
clergyman, no doubt, and anybody else that likes it—let him 
become skilled in the existing logic. 

But now let us be told what may be the bearing of this logic 
upon the arduous business of life? We risk an answer, None 
whatever ; or, if any, the least imaginable. How far forward 
will this logic carry a man in pushing his way among the diffi- 
culties of his course in this rough world? barely a step onward. 
But is there not then, or might there not be, a Rrat Loaic; 
we mean a useful, a helpful logic, which a man who has learned 
it, instead of forgetting it the day after he has doffed his cap and 
gown, will keep his hold of from year to year? We are prepared 
to answer in the affirmative. 

Whatever that field may be which stretches itself out in front 
of us, whether it be a field of discovery, or a field of labour, the 
human mind makes its way across it only by conforming itself 
to the laws of its own intellectual constitution. These laws are 
few and simple; but they undergo endless modifications, partly 
as affected by the individual structure of each mind ; and partly 
as they are related to the particular subject which is to be un- 
derstuod, mastered, or disposed of. These elementary working 
laws of the human reason may be obeyed either with a reflective 
cognizance of the intellectual process; or without any such 
knowledge. For instance, the man of inventive genius is one 
who hits upon the most felicitous combinations of mechanical 
appliances, and does so intuitively, unconsciously ; or to express 
the same thing otherwise, he is one in whose structure of mind 
the elementary laws of thought are developed in their purest 
condition of abstract simplicity. It would at once be a super- 
fluous labour and an impossible endeavour to teach this man the 
logic or rationale of those intellectual evolutions which are going 
on so well within him, untrained, and in the freedom of an un- 
dogmatized vitality. 


But instances of this kind are exceptive, and as to the mass of 


minds they must be taught those things which a very few men 
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know by intuition, or by inspiration. Grant it, that a few signal 
inventions which give a new direction to human industry, 
must be waited for—rare products as they are of rare natural gifts. 
Meanwhile there is always work to be done which cannot be 
waited for; but which must be done daily by those who, if they 
were well instructed for this species of labour, and if they were 
made to understand by what mental processes it is that things 
unknown are to be discovered, and things hitherto unaccom- 
plished are to be done, would go to work in the most direct 
manner, and would reach their end sooner, and reach it less 
expensively, and more effectively. 

There is therefore (so we think) A Logic or INVENTION, or 
there might be such a logic—a logic to which a degree of scien- 
tific coherence might be imparted, and which, when embodied 
in a course of lectures, might be taught with great advantage. 
In going over the history of the principal British manufactures 
one meets with instances in which great costs have been incurred 
in abortive endeavours to effect purposes which, after a time, 
were shewn to be indirect in relation to their ultimate purpose ; 
and which come to be suddenly superseded by the discovery of 
simpler and more straightforward methods of proceeding. Very 
often extensive circuits of this kind have been pursued in conse- 
quence of some confused apprehension of the principles of inven- 
tive intellectation. It should then be the object of a manufac- 
turing college training to save the cost of all such errors; and 
if we may use a figure, to lay down roads over the field of the 
future, in relation both to discovery and to invention, in each of 
the great lines of industrial art. 

Processes relating either to the laws of the material world, or 
to its various natural substances, may be subjected to a logic that 
is constant in its principles, because those laws are constant, and 
because those substances are always the same. But beyond these 
regions of invariable sequences, or of uniform phenomena, human 
skill has to bring itself into combination with things that are 
inconstant and variable, or that are so apparently ; of this kind 
are all those evolutions of an industrial and commercial common- 
wealth which involve human motives, and human courses of 
conduct, and which are partly physical, partly moral, as to the 
influences they obey. On this ground there is then, or might 
be, a logic of common life;—there is a science, and there is a 
thence-derived art, the intention of which is to establish those 
generalizations which, in relation to human affairs, may be re- 
garded as in some measure uniform, and upon a knowledge of 
which individual judgments may be founded with an approxi- 
mate calculation as to the issue. A genuine practical logic, 
applicable to the intricate movements, and to the complicated 
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interactions of a highly-wrought industrial community, is, we 
think, a desideratum, and if so, it would be the office of a Pro- 
fessor of Logic in a college such as we are thinking of, to supply 
this want, and to bring the results of his studies to bear with 
force upon the minds of those who would be preparing to enter 
upon the laborious courses of common life. The Aristotelian 
logic, in its modern forms, may help you to disengage yourself 
from any of those sophisms that screen themselves among the 
ambiguities of language. But a genuine and a useful logic 
would be a defence against those delusions and those illusions 
that infest the jungles of the busy world. The one is a scheme 
exhibiting the philological apposition of terms, ending, at the 
best, in a few improved definitions of abstract words, in the 
enunciation of more refined distinctions among synonyms, and 
in a less ambiguous collocation of this or that abstract proposi- 
tion. To propound, in a better manner than heretofore has 
been done, what you already know, is its highest possible 
triumph. But a real logic, not dealing with verbiages, but with 
things, not fastidious as to language, but in earnest about reali- 
ties, would give us a sure word of testimony drawn from the 
largest human experiences, concerning the best footpath, or the 
“‘ wont-way” across that rugged surface which human feet are 
destined ever and again to traverse. 

We have said enough to show that, while we not merely re- 
cognise but reverence also, not merely science but literature ; 
and while we cordially rejoice in seeing the one as well as the 
other zealously prosecuted by accomplished men, who for them- 
selves scout utilitarian motives, we yet are wishing to see put 
in movement a system of training which should rest itself upon 
broader and upon dower ground; and in giving effect to which, 
men, not inferior to any others in their accomplishments, should 
plainly avow those motives of which all men feel the force in 
their everyday work. 


What is it then that might be done as a commencement, with 
the view of giving effect to a scheme of this sort? In offering 
areply to this question, we must protest against the supposition 
that we aim at more than to indicate, with all humility, a course, 
(one out of several that are imaginable) and in pursuing which 
the end intended might be secured. 

It is clear that a scheme, of whatever kind, devised with any 
such intention as this, must first have assigned to it “a local 
habitation and a name.” Whatever is done must emanate from 
a centre, and it must be watched over and carried forward by a 
combination of individual persons thereunto appointed. More- 
over, such a scheme, like everything else which lives and moves 
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within the social system, must have its resources, its funds, and, 
we must add, its substantial endowments, its unfailing perennial 
revenues. Perhaps we might make our halt at this point. If 
funds are forthcoming, any difficulties that may attend the de- 
vising and organizing the new Chairs, would speedily give way 
before the energy and the intelligence which are always at com- 
mand in this part of the world, But if, on the contrary, no 
such resources are within our reach, then we may as well post- 
pone, to some distant time of leisure, whatever we might have 

intended to say in continuation of the subject. 

Yet whence should any such funds arise? Shall we, as the 
phrase is, “apply for aid toGovernment?” Let us do so if we 
have learned no wisdom from the humiliating experiences of the 
past twelve months! But not unless we wish to bring into the 
heart of the manufacturing district, a new exhibition of incom- 
petency, jobbery, nepotism ; not unless we wish to overlay the 
effective energies of the people of these industrial districts with 
the commingled mindlessness, infatuation, corruption, which, in 
the face of the world, have lately covered the British honour 
with shame! In relation to any project toward which it might 
seem natural and prudent to invite the aid of Government, the 
British people have, let us believe it, learned a lesson which, 
recorded as it has been upon the page of our history in letters 
of blood, is not likely to be forgotten. Our neighbours may 
imagine that we shall sicken of our free institutions on these 
accounts, and shall wish to exchange our representative system 
for those despotisms and those “ better managements” which 
they boast of. We shall neither do this, nor (as some may be 
inclined to do) shall fret because the Parliament-created adminis- 
trative government of the British Empire, when brought into 
comparison with the centralizing despotisms of the continental 
nations, is seen to be less intelligent than any of them, and 
shows not merely a want oi consciousness in relation to what- 
ever is intellectual, but often a stolid antagonism toward it. All 
this is the unavoidable result of a political mechanism which 
thrusts forward into the place of power a particular class of men 
—men who may be actuated by low political aims, and who 
may be incapable of apprehending anything that is not in the 
routine of parliamentary business. By such men often Eng- 
land must consent to be governed, so long as it continues to be 
governed in the Commons’ House “of Parliament. Let us then 
cease to be angry at what is manifestly inevitable. But a dis- 
tinct knowledge of the fact, seen to be a constant condition of 
the English administrative system, should preclude an endea- 
vour to draw the attention of “ Government” toward any 
scheme, however practicable or however useful, which involves 
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or supposes, on the part of public men, a philosophic feeling, and 
some instructed intelligence, as well as disinterested patriotism. 

Nor is there any need to “look to Government” in this in- 
stance. The great Manufacturing Commonwealth has at its 
command, a thousand times over, the resources requisite for any 
such purposes as those which we have now in view; and not 
only has it the pecuniary resources, but the resources intel- 
lectual also; it has not merely money enough, but mind 
enough ; and in both respects it is far richer than Government. 
What is needed is, that the leading persons in this community 
should wake up to a consciousness that their INrERESTS—using 
the word in its most familiar and intelligible sense—are at this 
time, if not in extreme peril, yet in a state which calls for a 
more thoughtful looking after than hitherto has been brought 
to bear upon them. 

When we speak of these interests as now in some jeopardy, 
it is because we have facts in view that are admitted by all 
who take the pains requisite for ascertaining them. Is it not a 
fact that, as to each of the principal lines of national industry, 
we are running a race with accomplished competitors in Bel- 
gium, in France, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Austria, and 
in the United States? Is it not a fact that our stated cus- 
tomers, all the world over, are at this time looking about to 
see where they can lay out their money to the best advantage ? 
These things being notorious, and inasmuch as preparations, on 
a very extensive scale, are at this moment making in the above- 
named countries, or in some of them, to extend the existing 
manufacturing operations, and as, moreover, in excellence of 
workmanship we have already been surpassed by some of our 
rivals, it would be a fatal mistake to imagine that, from the 
position we have so long occupied of acknowledged superiority, 
there is no danger of our being driven—and this notwithstand- 
ing the solidity of the basis on which English industry has been 
reared. Therefore it is that we ought to know authentically, and 
in detail, and at short intervals of time, what our neighbours are 
doing, and how they do it, and what they are preparing to do, 
more than at present. A report, prepared after a circuit, made 
by a competent person, who should be accomplished as a man 
of science, and familiarly conversant also with each of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing processes, should be periodically presented 
to a council, or committee, appointed to receive and consider it. 
it would not be too much to require of one and the same pro- 
fessor, that, in his annual circuits, he should take cognizance of 
the several branches of manufacturing industry ; or let us say, 
the metallurgic, the textile, the fictile, and the decorative—which 
combines the three. ‘The scientific qualification for this com- 
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prehensive task would be nearly the same for all; and as to the 
practical qualification, a man of active intelligence, and quick 
perceptions, would easily, within the compass of two or three 
years, make himself master of all these processes, so far at least 
as could be serviceable for the purposes intended. 

These purposes are two; or we might say that the formal 
appointment of a duly qualified scientific man to visit, peri- 
odically, foreign manufacturing establishments, might be made, 
at one and the same cost, to subserve two ends, each of which 
has importance enough to warrant whatever might be its 
cost. The first of these would relate to the measures of an 
association of manufactures; the second, to a course of college 
lectures and to a systematic training of youths destined to take 
their parts in mills, factories, shops, foundries, laboratories. 

A word as to the first of these two purposes. In a strictly 
commercial sense, the several lines of industrial art are only 
incidentally, and under varying conditions, dependent one 
upon another—one species of manufacture opening a road some- 
times for another in foreign markets, or perhaps two or more 
manufactures abreast, pushing their way onward over the same 
ground ; or, as associated, finding a transient warehousing in 
the same stores. With any such relations or reciprocities as 
these, we do not now concern ourselves; albeit they might well 
engage the attention of commercial and statistic persons. 

But when manufactures are regarded in a scientific light, we 
do not know that there is an exception to the rule, that Indus- 
trial Art is ONE ART; for it is dependent upon the same 
physical principles ; it employs essentially the same forces, 
and often it works upon the same materials; and, which is still 
more to our purpose, it is constantly passing through nearly 
analogous cycles of progressive enlargement and improvement ; 
and is undergoing similar crises, and seasons of convulsion or 
difficulty. With confidence, therefore, we affirm the belief, that 
a manufacturing corporation, or association, bringing together, 
periodically, and for conference, the most intelligent members of 
the manufacturing community, gathered from all quarters, 
would, or might, in a signal manner, promote the interests of 
each and of all; and would, after a while, bring about a sort of 
correspondence which is needed for carrying improved methods 
into every department to which, by analogy, they are adapted, 
or adaptable. 

Already we have ventured to express our opinion that an as- 
sociation of the kind now in view should invite to its meetings, 
and should organically include a certain number of those meritori- 
ous men who, as managers and heads of departments in manufac- 
turing establishments, are giving proof of intelligent assiduity, 
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and are making good their title to be treated with consideration, 
as well by their employers as by professedly scientific persons. 
We fully believe that, in a communionship of this kind the sub- 
stantial advantages thence resulting would be very evenly 
balanced. 

Now as to the second of the purposes alluded to above, 
namely, the institution of a college course, under one or more 
professors, and also a winning of honours available to a youth 
on his entrance upon the scene of his labours for life. We 
think that Owens College, planted, as already it is, at the 
heart of the manufacturing commonwealth, and endowed as 
it is, and provided as it is with a staff of efficient and accom- 
plished teachers, and thus by these several means occupying, 
as it does, a strong position as representing Philosophy and 
Science, irrespectively of utilitarian purposes, and of Learning 
too, it might with great advantage be made the nucleus of an 
educational scheme, suited to the wants of the district, and in 
connecting itself with which it would itself gain strength, and 
draw towards itself the means of enlargement, as well as augment 
its local influence. 

The well understood precariousness of an institution like 
Owens College, and the doubtfulness of the experiment as re- 
lated to Manchester, turn upon the fact of its offering to the 
youth of the district a general education, the value of which may 
not perhaps be appreciated as it might, either by fathers or sons. 
It is a college course, leading to nothing definite, as related either 
to general business, or to any of the professions. It is too much 
a school, carrying forward the incomplete education of the boy to 
a somewhat more advanced point. Owens College has not yet 
planted itself across the road, with its gates and its turnstile, 
through which every youth must inevitably pass on his way 
toward his future position on the field of professional ambition. 

This serious disadvantage, involving as it does the question of 
success, or of utter failure, might with little difficulty be obviated 
by arrangements that are easily imagined. The whole of the 
difficulty would attach to the initial work of so far awakening 
the manufacturing community to a sense of its own interests as 
should insure it to do that which to itself would be easier than 
the easiest of its customary combination movements. Such a 
consciousness of a common interest may perhaps spring up on a 
sudden, when some unlooked for success of our Continental and 
Transatlantic rivals shall have convinced all concerned that we 
have too confidently supposed British manufacturing interests to 
be open to no danger. 

But if we imagine that a conviction has actually taken pos- 
session of the minds of leading men that all means should 
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be used which tend to set these interests in a position of 
security as related to foreign competition, then the most obvious 
preliminary measure would be the appointment of a scientifi- 
cally qualified professor of manufacturing art (two or three 
might well be employed.) The business of this professor, or of 
these professors, would be, as we have said, to make the circuit 
of the manufacturing districts of Europe, and of the United 
States; and while doing so, at once to gather information which 
would be immediately available at home, and to increase their 
own qualifications as teachers of those principles and practices 
which are common to the several lines of manufacture. The 
travelling costs, and the stipends of these professors, we should 
hold to be a matter absolutely of no moment when thought of 
in relation to the great interests which are to be promoted and 
secured, This is, in fact, the mode of estimating the cost which 
enlightened and liberally-minded men will adopt, when their 
thoughts come to be distinctly turned toward the subject. 

On the ground, therefore, of this belief, we exclude from our 
present calculation the costs involved in the appointment, and the 
support of our intended professor or professors. Let him, or 
let them, be thought of as appointed and commissioned by an 
association which itself represents the British manufacturing in- 
terests. The times of the foreign circuit would easily be brought 
into relation with college terms, and the professor, refreshed by 
his Continental tour, would meet his class well furnished with 
materials for illustrating every branch of his course of instruction, 
by pertinent examples, gathered from all quarters. 

Whence, then, is to come this class, and on what condition 
should it be constituted? These are questions of the highest 
importance. 

A course of things which would inevitably come about spon- 
taneously, after a time, would no doubt need a little helping 
forward at the commencement ;—that is to say, there must be 
an understanding among manufacturers, in the principal centres 
of business, to this effect, that, in engaging young men to fill 
those positions which range above the operative class, a prefer- 
ence should be given to those who bring with them certificates 
of proficiency from the professors of manufacturing art; and 
that favour especially should be shewn to those who have won 
honours at college. In the lapse of time, or after an efficient 
professor had been fulfilling his duties from his Chair for three 
or four years, no such agreement or understanding on the part 
of the employers would be needed; for it would be found 
that well instructed young men, who are in some moderate 
degree conversant with science, and who are acquainted with 
the analogous processes of manufacturing art, would be well 
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worth their cost, even at higher rates of remuneration than is 
given to others;—the article would rise in the market. When 
this came to be understood, not merely in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Owens College, but throughout the manufacturing 
counties, north and south, we are apt to imagine that the Pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room would be always well filled. 

But there is another expedient, tending to the same issue, 
which the supporters of the College would no doubt bring to 
bear upon it, for securing its welfare, and for promoting the 
ulterior purposes of the Institution. This would be the provid- 
ing for, and the granting, College Exhibitions to meritorious 
graduates, or to youths, who, having already distinguished 
themselves by intelligence, diligence, and general good conduct, 
in the classes of mathematics, physical philosophy, and chemis- 
try, should be enabled to enter with advantage the class which 
would confer upon them what would be equivalent to a profes- 
sional status; in fact, the passing through which with credit, 
would be to them what the taking a good degree is to a man 
leaving Oxford or Cambridge—it is capital to start with, what- 
ever course it is to which he devotes himself. 

Such Exhibitions should be of sufficient amount to attract the 
notice of fathers whose means are limited, but who believe that 
a son has natural ability enough to give him a good chance of 
winning for himself so material an aid as an Exhibition for three 
years, They should also be numerous enough to render this 
chance, to the individual youth, not a desperate one, or only a 
remote possibility ; a youth, conscious of energy and determina- 
tion, should be warranted in thinking his success nearly certain ; 
for it is only an assured belief of this kind that will supply 
the needed momentum to labour. 

Are we asked what should be the pecuniary extent of these 
Exhibitions, and what the number of them granted annually ? 
We decline to answer either question, otherwise than in this 
general way—that the larger the amount of the bestowment, 
and the greater the number of them annually conferred, so 
much the more wisely would the contributors consult, and so 
much the more surely promote, their own interests, Exhibitions 
should be of various amounts, according to merits; they should, 
as their minimum, cover the College fees, prospective; and as 
their maazimum, cover not only those, but a young man’s per- 
sonal expenditure, during the two or three years of his College 
course. 

It should not be thought a chimerical supposition that, by 
well-sustained endeavours, such as we have here ventured to 
suggest, or by endeavours much better imagined than these, 
yet directed toward the same ends—Owens College—a good 
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beginning, as it is, might, in a few years, be able to lengthen its 
cords, and to strengthen its stakes to a degree which would draw 
toward it the eyes of the industrial classes throughout the 
empire, and bring under its skirts youths from all quarters, and 
not merely British, but foreign, This would almost certainly 
be the result of the appointment of two or more professors who 
should have won for themselves a European reputation. In 
that case, in place of the foreign visitors picking up what they 
can, and imparting nothing, there would be seen in the streets 
of Manchester the young men of France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and America, sojourners there for a definite purpose, 
contributing to the support of the College which they were fre- 
quenting, and who, on their return home, would be doing us 
far more good, by diffusing the high repute of the English 
manufacturing system, than harm, in enabling our foreign rivals 
to beat us in the markets of the world. 

Young men who had passed with credit through the scientific 
and practical curriculum, and who had obtained testimonials 
from the professors whose classes they had attended, would, of 
course, retain their status, as members of the College ; and they 
would, in virtue of that connexion, be enrolled as members of 
the Association—which we have above suggested, and in which 
scientific and practical men—employers and employed, would 
periodically assemble on terms of equality, imparting and receiv- 
ing helpful information, 

But we may now imagine as probable the putting a question of 
this kind—“ Supposing that some such Educational Project as 
the one suggested in this article were admitted to be desirable, 
why should it be connected with, or tied down to, the existing 
Owens College?” Our reply to this reasonable query is of 
this sort. In the first place, it is an admitted rule of prudence, 
in any enterprise, to find, if we can, and to avail ourselves of, 
SOMETHING WHICH Is, and which bears some such relation to 
our project as that the newer may readily entwine itself with 
the older plant, or may meet with immediate nourishment in the 
same soil. 

This, so far as it goes, is a sufficient general reply to the 
question above stated. But something more definite may be 
said, We have already expressed a decisive opinion as to 
the importance, which can never be overrated, of preserving 
what we must call the Sanctity of Philosophy, and the Independ- 
ence of Science, as related to practical, utilitarian, and money- 
turning operations, of whatever kind. Practical men must not 
think themselves free to ride rough-shod over the enclosures 
of Philosophy, or to invade them as spoilers, snatching up what- 
ever may be turned to any present advantage, and trampling 
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upon what they cannot appropriate. Owens College thus 
thought of, is an institution auspiciously planted within the 
very citadel of Utilitarianism, should be maintained there as 
the permanent Representative of Non-Utilitarianism Intelli- 
gence. So regarded, and so treated, in no way could the hon- 
ours of Philosophy be better conserved than by bringing around 
this one Institution, and by placing under its supervision and 
control, whatever we may wish to put in operation with an 
avowed utilitarian purpose. Science is safe, and literature is 
safe, in the keeping of the actual Professors of Owens College, 
and they will be so in perpetuity, if that College be broadly 
margined on all sides by professorships and by classes that, 
while aiming at confessedly lower purposes, cheerfully pay ho- 
mage to what has a loftier bearing. 

Yet this is not all. By the will of the testator the trustees 
were forbidden to expend any portion of the funds of the Estate 
in building; the entire annual income of the monies bequeathed 
was to be employed in the maintenance of professorships, and 
the necessary charges of renting a proper building, and the ordi- 
nary attendant disbursements. Except for this well-imagined 
inhibition, the trustees might have thought it incumbent upon 
them, or at least an allowable course, to announce their inten- 
tion in the “ Builder,” and to invite designs for—a college—a 
palace, in the construction, completion, and garniture of which, 
a third or a half of the amount at their disposal might easily 
have been expended ;—leaving in their hands a residual fund, 
the proceeds of which would have been wholly insufficient for 
effecting the purposes intended by the testator. Owens Col- 
lege, if it had followed the example of some institutions, instead 
of profiting by such instances of mistaken ambition, might have 
shown a flaring frontage of architectural extravagance, hiding 
empty halls, and housing starved professors, Happily this has 
not been the fate of Owens College. A needful outlay at the 
commencement was met by liberal contributions in the town, 
and at a later time the munificence of one of the trustees,* has 
conferred the mansion hired at the first for the purpose, upon 
the College as its absolute property. As it stands therefore at 
this time, this institution is recommended to the esteem of prac- 
tical men by its strict adherence to what is substantial, to what 
is real, to what is useful; and by its avoidance of whatever 
might seem ostentatious and unsubstantial. Owens College 
is, in fact, much more than you would suppose it to be, merely 
to look at it from the street. How much better is this in a 
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public structure, than that it should look five times over more 
than you find it to be when you enter it? 

And yet the building, though it attracts no notice as one 
passes it, is not ill adapted to its purposes; and it is spacious 
enough—amply so—to admit, with convenience, more than 
another “ Chair,” and more than double its actual number of 
students. Owens College, therefore, is in the actual possession 
of advantages which, taking a sober, practical, and unambitious 
view of the entire subject, very much outweigh those which 
might appear to attach to a splendid de novo conception of an 
institution congruous with, and proportionate in vastness of idea 
to, the immeasurable greatness of the British Manufacturing 
Interests, In setting about our scheme, suppose we were to 
indulge a taste for the sublime :—then let us ask the opinion of 
“ our cousin the architect :°—let us choose a commanding site 
for the structure, and look out for a magniloquent inscription to 
be placed upon the lofty front of a Ninevehan temple—winged 
bulls guarding the entrance. Let us do whatever a fertile fancy 
might imagine as proper to a scheme which is to stand before 
the world as the cradle of British manufacturing art. 

Vastly more humble than this is the range of our conceptions 
as to a beginning of the scheme we would wish to see put in 
movement. If to do the thing “ handsomely” might demand 
contributions to the extent of half a million of money; to do it 
wisely and effectively—to do it in a manner which would be 
congruous with the work to be done—to do it plainly, energe- 
tically, solidly, and to maintain it, from year to year, might 
require a sum equal to the cost of gas-lighting a small town. 
Or let us estimate the probable cost in another manner; and in 
attempting to do so we respectfully invite the attention of those 
whose interests are, in this instance, the most deeply concerned. 
Give us, then, for the purpose of supporting two or three pro- 
fessorial chairs, and for granting annually a dozen exhibitions, 
and for covering incidental charges—give us an amount equal 
to the fairly estimated annual loss and damage occasioned in 
any one of the larger manufacturing establishments by the con- 
tinued employment of antiquated machinery, by misunderstood 
processes—mechanical, chemical, and metallurgic, by misad- 
justments subsisting between different departments, and _per- 
severed in because the head of one department understands 
little or nothing of what is done in another. Give us the amount 
of such an estimate, fairly made, and we will engage to do with 
it all that we have mentioned, and shall show a surplus after it 
is done. 

We have not allowed ourselves, in these pages, to look beyond 
the district bounded by Birmingham and Kidderminster towards 
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the south, and by Leeds northward. In so confining our view 
it has not been in oblivion of the great establishments that are 
found in and around London; or of those which are scattered 
throughout the west of England and South Wales, or of those of 
Scotland. But in movements of a purely practical kind we put 
a high value upon concentration within those limits over which 
individual knowledge, familiarity, and personal intimacy easily 
extend, and may exert a useful influence. Let London, and let 
Scotland, take their own course, but those central counties of 
which Manchester may fairly claim to be the Metropolis, let 
them act for, and by themselves. The London establishments, 
next door as they are to “ Government,” may, if they please, 
combine and seek aid from it; and they may invite inspection 
and control from that quarter. But the mind of the manufac- 
turing district is distinguished at once by selfrelying energy, 
and by a sturdy independence—a resolution to help itself in its 
own way. Let it do so, and as to Government, two words will 
convey everything which need mark the relationship between 
the one and the other—Laissez faire. 

Might we whisper the suggestion that a compactly concentra- 
ted scheme, limited in its local range, yet unlimited in its pros- 
pects, would draw to itself far more effective power for the carry- 
ing its lawful purposes than would ever attach to an association 
feebly embracing England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. A 
“ British Association for the Promotion of Science” is right and 
proper in relation to its objects. But an organization adapted 
to the promotion of manufacturing art, inclusive of a systematic 
training for the manufacturing youths of its district, must be situ- 
ated near to its work—must understand perfectly, and in detail, 
its own wants, and especially it must be animated by a con- 
sciousness the diameter of which should not much exceed a 
hundred miles. 


To those of our readers who live remote from the manufac- 
turing district, and who are unacquainted with its economy, a 
large part of the preceding pages may seem to relate too much 
to what is local, and which can only be of partial concernment. 
But a second, and better thought, will, we think, incline such 
readers to grant, as we said at the first, that there is not a 
British subject—there is no eater of bread in these islands— 
there is no owner of any sort of property—there is no one who 
holds dear his political, civil, and religious privileges, that is 
not, more or less, directly concerned in the prosperity and the 
continuous advancement of the British Manufacturing Interests, 
This point, then, we assume as certain, and do not intend to 
argue it as if it were in question. 
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There is, however, a supposition which is very likely to occur 
to some parties, and it is of this sort. It will be said, “ These 
manufactures, connected as they are with the commerce of the 
country, have already reached, and they are now in the secure 
possession of, an undisputed supremacy as compared with those 
of other countries. Why need we be anxiously concerned about 
them, as if they were always in jeopardy?” The point assumed 
in this query we shall not dispute, but are willing, just now 
at least, to grant it as unquestionable. Yet there is an aspect 
of the subject which is not likely to have attracted the attention 
of any but those who, in some way, have come to stand in near 
proximity to manufacturing operations. It is of the very nature 
of manufactures that they must always be moving forward and 
enlarging themselves, and must be gaining aid from successive 
improvements; they must be in progress; or, if not, at the 
instant when they cease to grow they begin to die. These 
vast bodies can never attain the equilibrium of rest; the equili- 
brium of motion is the only condition under which they can 
exist at all, 

Improvement necessitates further improvement. Every me- 
thod which tends to effect economy in the process of production, 
and every augmentation in the productive powers of machinery, 
must, after a short season of monopoly prices, put before the 
consumer either a cheaper article or a much better one for the 
same money; usually it is both. This state of things throws 
an advantage, at a rapidly increasing ratio, inte the hands of the 
capitalist, who has already covered acres of ground with his 
factory, his sheds, his mills. Vast amounts of goods turned off 
—profits infinitesimally reduced—mere skimmings of gain— 
hard to be calculated upon single pieces or packets of goods, yet 
they yield enormous annual amounts; so that, in good times, the 
partners divide fortunes every year. But the realizing of fortunes 
anywhere stimulates enterprise, maddens energies, emboldens 
speculation, and brings anew to bear upon the inventive faculty 
of a class of men an intensity of thought. The result is sure to 
be, in this or that quarter, some felicitous mode of saving costs 
—of abridging labour—of substituting unskilled for skilled 
labour—of accelerating chemical processes, and of urging ma- 
chinery to a speed which turns the brain to look at it. Cheaper 
goods—larger quantities of them—lower profits—such is the 
perennial course of manufactures, or such it must be in a country 
where boundless wealth has been accumulated—where the rate 
of interest is low, and is descending—where the energies of a 
people are developed to the utmost by the full and secure enjoy- 
ment of civil and political liberty, and such it must be, especially 
in acountry which, while its native stores of fuel and iron are 
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inexhaustible, has, by its commerce, and by its improved modes 
of communication, brought itself and its wares to the very doors 
of a thousand millions of the human family, most of them being 
“ consumers of goods.” 





These pages had already passed through the press when an 
announcement appeared which, we presume, is authentic, and 
which, if it had presented itself a month earlier, we should have 
introduced above, where we are referring to those peculiarities 
that make themselves known to the worker in metals, and of 
which little notice, or none, is taken in scientific works. We 
copy it from the Manchester Guardian of September 6 :— 

“ We regret to learn that Mr. Nasmyth’s wrought-iron gun 
has proved a complete failure, and this not on account of the 
mechanical difficulties which had to be encountered, formidable 
as they were, but from a most unexpected peculiarity in the ma- 
terial employed, when brought together in so large a mass as was 
necessary for Mr. Nasmyth’s purpose. It seems that wrought- 
iron, so tractable under all ordinary conditions of working, can- 
not be welded together in very large masses without undergoing 
a change in its molecular arrangement, exceedingly injurious to 
its tenacity. As we understand the explanation we have received 
on this point, an immense mass of iron like that which Mr. 
Nasmyth has welded together, continues so long in an incandes- 
cent or soft state, that a process analogous to crystallization takes 
place within its substance, whereby the fibrous texture, from 
which it derives its tenacity, is destroyed, and it becomes even 
less capable than cast-iron of resisting the explosion of a heavy 
charge of gunpowder. 

“ We understand that, in addition to the unfavourable result 
obtained by Mr. Nasmyth at Patricroft, another experiment of a 
similar nature, made under the direction of Government, has 
proved a complete failure from the peculiarity in the material to 
which we have aliuded; and a large gun which had been com- 
pleted, was found utterly unfit for use. Indeed, we believe it 
burst into many pieces on the first trial. Mr. Nasmyth’s expe- 
riment has consequently been abandoned.” 

This great, and no doubt very costly experiment, has, it seems, 
entirely failed: perhaps it may be renewed under conditions 
more likely to secure success. Yet assuredly it has not failed 
from any want either of means or of assiduity, or of intelligence 
on the part of those concerned. We should not attach a conelu- 
sive significance to the opinion that had been expressed freely by 
practical men who have anticipated this event. Yet this opinion, 
considered in connexion with facts which are, or which ought 
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to be, perfectly understood as matters of science, would have 
warranted a confident prediction of the failure of any such at- 
tempt. 

Not to insist upon the large amount of scale that must be 
embedded in the mass by the oxidization of so much surface, at 
a white heat—it is a fact of which the instances are of constant 
occurrence, that the molecular condition of large masses of solids, 
metals or rocks—witness the metamorphic rocks—undergoes an 
entire change through the action of causes which might seem 
wholly insufficient for the purpose. Much less then the alternate 
heating and cooling of a mass of metal will suffice for bringing 
it over from a fibrous to a crystalline condition; and vice versa. 
These changes may take place without affording any visible in- 
dication of their being in progress, or of their having actually 
occurred. However little we may know of the ultimate constitu- 
tion of bodies, we are almost compelled to imagine—and let us 
now confine ourselves to the malleable and ductile metals, that 
each of its atoms floats at the centre of a sphere, or spheroid, of 
balanced attraction and repulsion ; and that, respectively of its 
neighbour atoms, it may shift its position in every direction (as in 
fluids) or that it may do so until the moment when these atoms, 
in sets, arrange themselves in obedience to magnetic or electric 
forces in some fixed geometric relation, The jibrous juxtaposi- 
tion of atoms is the result of mechanic forees—the crystalline of 
the magnetic or the electric, brought into activity by high tem- 
perature. 

What is it then which is needed to forefend courses of experi- 
mentation which may be enormously costly, but which are un- 
dertaken in default of knowledge, partly that of the Shop, partly 
that of the Philosophy Chair? It is—a better understanding be- 
tween the two—the “ Shop” and the “ Chair.” 
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Art. II.—1. The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. With Life, 
Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. 
GeorRGE GILFILLAN, 2 vols. Edinburgh, James Nichol. 
1854. 

2. The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Ropert Bett. 8yvo. London, John W. 
Parker & Son, 1855. 


THROUGH either of these editions of Butler’s Poetical Works 
the new generation of book-buyers and readers have a good 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with a writer who, though 
two hundred years have elapsed since he lived, is still, in some 
respects, unique in our literature. The age is past, indeed, in 
which any one would be likely to take Butler's poems, as some 
rough country gentleman, of last century, is said to have done, 
as his sole literary companion and general cabinet of wisdom ; 
and most readers who have reached their climacteric have already 
a copy of Butler on their shelves, and have pretty well made up 
their minds as to what the man was, and as to the amount of 
service for any good purpose that is still to be got out of him. 
Young fellows, however, who have to complete their education, 
cannot do so without at least dipping into Hudibras; and, be- 
sides, the farther an old author such as Butler recedes into the 
past, and the more the miscellany of things interposed between 
him and us is increased by the advance of time, the less of him 
remains vital, and the more nearly is he reduced to his true and 
permanent essence. And hence—not alone for the sake of the 
young fellows in question—may it be worth while to devote a 
few pages to what otherwise might be thought a somewhat fusty 
subject. If Dryden, Addison, Swift, and Foote, are deemed 
worthy of resuscitation, even in the midst of a war with Russia, 
and a hundred other grave contemporary matters, who will have 
the heart to object to an hour’s gossip by the way about old 
Samuel Butler? 

One peculiarity about Butler, as one of our British authors, is 
that he was fifty years of age before he was so much as heard of by 
his contemporaries. He was born in 1612, and it was not till the 
end of 1662 that the first part of Hudibras was given to the world. 
This is the more remarkable when we remember through what 
a busy age of literary production Butler thus contrived to re- 
main silent. He had twenty-eight clear years of life before the 
outbreak of the Civil Wars—years during which he might actually, 
as a young man, have welcomed into print the last literary per- 
formances of such surviving veterans of the Elizabethan age as 
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Ben Jonson, Donne, Drayton, Chapman, and Ford; but though 
other young Englishmen of this time, such as Waller, Davenant, 
Suckling, Milton, Denham, and Cowley, made good their en- 
trance into literature before these giants of the elder generation 
had finally quitted the stage, Butler saw them vanish without so 
much as attempting to put himself in any other relation to them 
than that of an ordinary reader. ‘Then came the period of the 
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, coinciding with all that por- 
tion of Butler's life which elapsed between his twenty-ninth and 
his forty-ninth year. This period, being one of turmoil and 
political excitement, as well as of Puritan government, was not 
so favourable to the purer kinds of literary production, i.e., to 
imaginative and calm speculative or historical literature, as the 
age which it had succeeded. Still it had an ample literature, 
peculiar to itself—a literature, at least, of satire and incessant 
theological and political discussion ; and, in one way or another, 
some at home and others in exile, such writers as Hobbes, 
Herrick, Izaak Walton, and the dramatist Shirley, all of whom 
had been past middle age before the civil wars began, and such 
younger writers as Waller, Davenant, Suckling, Milton, Den- 
ham, and Cowley, who, as has just been mentioned, had taken 
their degree in literature before the same revolutionary outburst, 
-continued, during the era of Puritan ascendency, to stand before 
the world as active men of letters. Shirley, poor fellow, his 
source of livelihood cut off by the suppression of the stage in 
1642, had gone into the country to teach a school and live on 
his reputation as an ex-dramatist; Herrick, ejected from his 
charge in Devonshire, as not being the kind of clergyman that 
a Puritan government could tolerate, was probably humming 
over his old songs and fancies and writing new ones to amuse 
his leisure in some cottage near his old parish; Hobbes was 
abroad, teaching mathematics to Charles tr in his exile, and 
writing his “ Leviathan” and other works, which he afterwards 
came over to England to publish; Waller, Davenant, Denham, 
and Cowley, also lived abroad as royalist exiles, till towards the end 
of Cromwell’s Protectorate, when they were permitted to return 
and write as much as they chose, and when Waller, at least, 
thought it wise to make his peace with Cromwell and become 
one of his panegyrists ; Suckling had died almost at the begin- 
ning of his royal master’s troubles ; Izaak Walton, having quitted 
his cloth-shop, in Chancery Lane, in 1644, was dividing his 
time between fishing, the preparation of his book on that art, 
and pious recollections of Donne, Hooker, Wotton, and other 
good men whom he had known before the king’s head had been 
cut off; and, lastly, Milton, the true literary representative of 
Puritanism and the Commonwealth, though he had forsaken for 
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the time the softer muse of his youth, was still conspicuously at 
work, shaking the very soul of Royalism and Prelacy, by his 
noble prose treatises in defence of the Revolution and its leaders. 
Nay, there were others, not mentioned in the above list, whose 
literary career began, or was continued, during the stormy period 
of the Commonwealth. The manhood of the great Jeremy 
Taylor corresponds with this period, which he did not long sur- 
vive; Richard Baxter, and other non-conforming divines, became 
famous during it; the quaint Fuller then penned many of his 
writings; the philosophic Sir Thomas Browne, calm as a mollusc 
in the midst of the social perturbations, was pursuing his fan- 
tastic speculations in his study at Norwich; the vagabond 
trooper Cleveland, now abroad with his Royalist associates, and 
now risking his neck in England, was inditing his racketty 
squibs against the Roundheads, with especial reference to that 
grand topic of fun with all the satirists of his party, Oliver’s 
copper nose; and Milton’s friend, honest Andrew Marvell, had 
at least given evidence to those who knew him of his capacity of 
writing well on the other side. Yet, in the midst of all this cross- 
fire of writings from Royalists and Puritans, from poets and phi- 
losophers, from Englishmen at home and Englishmen in their 
exile in France and Holland, we hear not a word of any publi- 
cation, pro or con, in verse or in prose, bearing the name of 
Samuel Butier. It was not till after the Restoration that—amid 
the general gathering of the old wits from their haunts around 
the throne of Charles II. and the sudden crop of new and 
younger wits evoked by the license afforded to dramatic riot and 
all that had hitherto been repressed—the face or the name of 
Butler emerged to challenge notice. 

Of course it cannot be that Butler was positively idle with his 
pen allthis time. He was not heard of as a writer prior to 1662 ; 
but the man who then came forth with such a poem as the first 
part of Hudibras must have had a good deal of quiet practice 
beforehand in the art of putting his thoughts on paper. It 
becomes of some importance, therefore, to find out, if possible, 
at what point in that obscure period in Butler’s life which elapsed 
before the Restoration the literary impulse first seized him, 
what was the precise nature of that impulse, and what were the 
circumstances which retarded so long the public exhibition of 
his talent. For this purpose let us glance at the little that is 
known of this portion of his life. 

Butler was the son of a substantial farmer in Worcestershire. 
He received a very good school education at the Cathedral 
school of Worcester, under a master who had a considerable 
reputation in his day for turning out pupils who afterwards 
became distinguished. It is not certainly known whether he 
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was sent to either of the Universities. There is a vague account 
of his having been at Cambridge, and there is a still more vague 
account of his having been at Oxford; but Mr. Bell is disposed, 
and we think justly, to believe that neither account is correct, 
and that Butler never received any university education. If he 
was at either of the Universities, however, we can well suppose 
that it was not then or there that he began to write verses. It is 
easy to see, from the nature of his writings, after he did become 
a writer, that he never could have had anything about him of 
that overflowing productive disposition, that rich imitative in- 
stinct, which belongs to the voung sons of Apollo, and which 
made his contemporaries, Milton and Cowley, poets even in 
their teens, Milton, a fond disciple at college of all that was 
best in classical as well as in modern poetry, was already himself 
a writer of sweet verse; and Cowley was but a flowing-haired 
child when, meeting with Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” the imi- 
tative impulse seized him, and he began to lisp in numbers,— 


“ The Muses did young Cowley raise ; 
They stole him from his nurse’s arms, 
Fed him with sacred love of praise, 
And taught him all their charms.” 


A much tougher subject, if we guess aright, was young Butler, 
and not the kind of infant for any Muse to dandle. “ When 
but a boy,” says Aubrey, “ he would make observations and 
reflections on everything one said or did, and censure it to be 
either well or ill;” and, wherever Aubrey got his information, it 
has a singular smack of truth about it. Not a flowing-haired 
poetic child of the Cowley stamp at all, mildly stealing away 
from his companions into the fields to read, but a decidedly 
hard-headed if not stubby-haired boy, keeping uncomfortably 
near to people when they were talking, and “ censuring things to 
be either well or ill;” such, even without Aubrey’s hint, but 
merely on the principle of the boy being father to the man, 
should we have conceived young Butler to have been in his 
school-days. If he did go to college he doubtless made the most 
of his time there, and read books and acquired knowledge assi- 
duously, as would become a sensible farmer’s son, receiving 
education at some expense to his family; but to Spenser’s 
“ Faery Queene,” and all that class of influences, we suspect he 
would have presented a cuticle of greater resistance than either 
Milton or Cowley did. In short, if he was at the University, 
we can well believe that he left it without ever having perpe- 
trated verse at all, or at least anything more than a few lines of 
such hard downright doggrel as would not matter much one 
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way or another. He may, however, have written good sound 
prose, of a quality quite sufficient for his purposes as a scholar. 
According to the very scanty notices that remain, that period 
of Butler’s life which extends from his early youth till after the 
Restoration, is to be considered as dividing itself into three parts. 
First of all, from his early youth onwards, for an uncertain num- 
ber of years, but probably till about 1639, when he would be 
twenty-seven years of age, we find him acting as clerk in the 
service of Thomas Jeffries, of Earl’s Croombe, a flourishing 
Justice of Peace in his native county of Worcestershire. 
While in this service, he is said to have had some thoughts of 
turning painter; and, as late as the middle of last century, there 
were some portraits and other pictures at Earl’s Croombe which 
were said to have been painted by Butler during his residence 
there. They do not seem to have been worth much; and, 
though Butler kept up his taste for the art in after-life so as to 
become acquainted with Samuel Cooper, the first English por- 
trait-painter of his day, his own practice in it was probably never 
more than that of an amateur. There was more feasibility in 
the plan which he is said also to have entertained about this 
time of becoming a lawyer, or at least a country attorney; and, 
as evidence of some such intention, there is not only a tradition 
of his having entered himself at Gray’s Inn, but also the fact of 
his having left behind him among his papers a syllabus of Coke 
upon Littleton, drawn up in law French in his own handwriting. 
Not even to the dignity of an independent country attorney, 
however, was Butler to be promoted. From being law-clerk to 
the Worcestershire Justice of Peace, we find him—through 
what intermediate stages of amateur portrait-painting, and law- 
studentship, is unknown—transferred to a superior situation, as 
secretary, or the like, in the household of the Countess of Kent, 
at Wrest, in Bedfordshire. Here, besides leisure to amuse him- 
self with painting and music, he had the advantage of an excel- 
lent library, and of the conversation of the learned Selden, then 
steward of the Countess’s estates, and, according to Aubrey’s 
account, privately married to her. It is this circumstance of 
Selden’s being domesticated at Wrest at the time of Butler’s 
service there that enables us to form a guess as to dates. Mr. 
Bell, finding that Selden spent the Parliamentary recess of the 
year 1628 at the Earl of Kent’s seat in Wrest, employing him- 
self in the preparation of his work on the Arundel marbles, 
assigns that year as the probable date of Butler’s admission into 
the Countess’s service. This supposition seems quite untenable. 
Butler would then have been only sixteen years of age, and 
there would be no room at all for his prior service at Earl’s 
Croombe, not to speak of his painting and other occupations 
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attributed to him while there. It seems more natural to sup- 
ose, as we have done, that he did not leave Earl’s Croombe for 
Vrest till about the year 1639; in which year, as Mr. Bell 
himself informs us, Selden, by the death of the Earl of Kent, 
became permanently domesticated in the household of the 
Countess at Wrest, and that on a more intimate footing than 
when the Earl had been alive. The fact that Butler is always 
represented by his biographers as having entered the service of 
the Countess of Kent, seems to confirm this; and in other re- 
spects it accords with the facts. If Butler did enter this service 
in 1639, when he was in his twenty-eighth year, he may have 
remained in it till 1651, in which year the Countess died, leaving 
Selden her executor and part-heir; and still there would be 
ample time left for a third and different service which Butler is 
said to have discharged before the Restoration—namely, that of 
secretary, or general man of business to Sir Samuel Luke of 
Cople Hoo, in the same county of Bedfordshire. Sir Samuel 
was one of the leading Presbyterians of the county, and a 
Justice of Peace. He had been a Colonel in the Parliamentary 
army during the Civil Wars, and Member in the Long Parlia- 
ment for Bedfordshire ; and, though with others of the Presby- 
terian leaders, he had shrunk back from the extreme proceed- 
ings of the Parliament about the time of the King’s death, and 
had, in consequence, been one of those members whom the 
army leaders and Independents “ secluded” about this time 
from farther attendance in the House, he yet appears to have 
retained his zeal in the general cause of the Revolution, and to 
have been an active magistrate in Bedfordshire under Crom- 
well’s government. The precise nature of Butler’s duties in his 
service cannot be known; but if he entered it after 1651, when 
the Civil Wars in England were over, and the Commonwealth 
was an established fact, they may very well have been such as a 
secretary, though of Royalist connexions and sentiments himself, 
might consistently enough discharge for a Presbyterian master. 
As to the duration of this service, however, we are totally unin- 
formed. We have assumed it to have begun in 1651, and it 
may have continued till 1660 or thereabouts—i. ¢., through the 
period of the first Rump, and the Protectorships of Cromwell 
and his son Richard, down to the confusions of the second 
Rump and Monk’s intrigues immediately antecedent to the 
King’s recall. When the King had returned, it would be na- 
tural, amid the general change of system, for Presbyterian 
knights and county magistrates to sink into comparative idle- 
ness and obscurity, and for their secretaries, especially if of 
Royalist connexions, to look about for other situations. 
Such is the meagre outline, with which we must be content, 
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of the first forty-eight years of Butler’s life. It is possible, in- 
deed, that farther research might disclose additional facts, or 
at least verify or disprove the conjectures we have ventured to 
make as to the dates of such facts as are known. Meanwhile, 
what concerns us is to ascertain, if possible, at what point in the 
life, as thus laid out, Butler first felt his vocation to literature, 
and first secretly practised the talent which was afterwards to 
make him famous. Now, if our chronology is correct, we have 
little hesitation in saying that it was somewhere in what we 
have represented as the middle portion of his adult life prior to 
the Restoration—that is, during his service with the Countess 
of Kent at Wrest, in Bedfordshire, from 1639 to 1651. 

We found this opinion on the evidence afforded by what re- 
mains of his writings, in addition to Hudibras. Of all these 
writings—whether those included in the “ Genuine Remains,” 
published from the actual manuscripts by Mr. Thyer of Man- 
chester in 1759, and which are indubitably authentic, or such 
other casual pieces in prose or verse, not included among these, 
as there is any probable ground for believing to have been really 
his—there is not one which we can ascertain to have been pub- 
lished prior to 1660, or, at all events, to 1659, if indeed any one 
of them was published prior to Hudibras itself in 1663. But, 
though none of them was certainly published before this period, 
there are one or two of them which were certainly written before 
it. Among these, the earliest to which we can assign a probable 
date, is a piece of rude doggrel, calling itself a “ Ballad,” and 
seemingly meant as a squib against Cromwell, about the time of 
his military successes and paramount influence in the kingdom, 
just before the King’s death. It occurs among Thyer’s “ Ge- 
nuine Remains,” where it is printed from the manuscript. Here 
is a specimen, part of a portrait, which must be supposed to be 
that of Cromwell :— 


*“* His face is round and decent, 
As is your dish or platter, 
On which there grows 
A thing like a nose, 
But, indeed, it is no such matter. 


“ On both sides of th’ aforesaid 
Are eyes, but th’ are not matches, 
On which there are 
To be seen two fair 
And large well-grown mustaches. 


“ Now this with admiration 
Does all beholders strike, 
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That a beard should grow 
Upon a thing’s brow— 
Did ye ever see the like ? 


“ He has no skull, ’tis well known 
To thousands of beholders ; 
Nothing but a skin 
Does keep his brains in 
From running about his shoulders.” 


And so on, through a score or so of stanzas more, the last of 
which, containing an allusion to the King and Parliament as 
both still extant, “and to the civil wars as still raging, enables 

one to assign the year 1648, or thereby, as the probable date of 
the composition. Such as it is, it is the first authentic piece from 
Butler’s pen that remains to us ; and that which comes nearest 
to it in point of time is a short prose tract, entitled “ The Case of 
King Charles I. truly stated,” originally published from the manu- 
script in 1691, by an anonymous editor, after Butler’s death, and 
reprinted by Thy er. This tract is in the form of a reply toa 
pamphlet, entitled “ King Charles’s Case, or an Appeal to all 
Rational Men concerning his Trial,” prepared by John Cook, 
Master of Gray’s Inn, solicitor to the Parliament ia the pro- 
ceedings against the King, and afterwards executed as one 
of the chief “regicides. The pamphlet was put in circulation with 
others, after the King’s death, in defence of the policy of the 
Commonwealth leaders; and Butler appears to have tried his 
hand at writing an answer, with the intention of publishing it 
some time or other. He never did so, however, and it was found 
among his papers. It may be assumed to have been written 
some time between 1649 and 1654, the anonymous editor of 
1691 speaking of it as having been “penned about forty years 
since.” Next, in point of certain date, among Butler’s remains, 
is a piece of dogarel similar in style to that above quoted, en- 
titled, “A Ballad about the Parliament which deliberated about 
making Oliver King.” It begins :— 


* As close as a goose 
Sat the Parliament House, 
To hatch the royal gull ; 
After much fiddle-faddle, 
The egg proved addle, 
And Oliver came forth Noll.” 


The topic of this piece of doggrel fixes its date at about 1656- 
1657, when the propriety of “Oliver's exchanging the title of 
Pastecter for that of King was a matter of general discussion. 
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Butler, among others, had his notions on the subject, of which 
he relieved himself, tor his own satisfaction, or probably for the 
amusement of those about him, as above. After the death of 
Cromwell, and amid the confusions of Richard’s brief Protec- 
torate and the second Rump, there was less reason for reserve 
in such expressions of opinion; and, accordingly, during the 
year immediately preceding the Restoration, Butler’s pen seems 
to have been somewhat busy. Besides other scraps, there is one 
prose piece of some length, the composition of which may be 
certainly attributed to the year 1659-1660, though it remained 
unpublished till afterwards. This piece consists of ‘Two 
Speeches made in the Rump-Parliament when it was restored 
by the Officers of the Army in the year 1659,” the said speeches 
being mock-harangues, invented by Butler, and put, the one 
into the mouth of an old Presbyterian member of the House, 
who is indignant at all that has been done by the army during 
the last ten years; and the other into the mouth of an Indepen- 
dent, or Army-man, who hates the Presbyterians. The compo- 
sition is one of some vigour; and the writer makes the two de- 
baters abuse each other, very much as Hudibras and Ralph do 
in the poem, only in sober earnest, and so as to produce an im- 
pression unfavourable both to a continuance of military rule or 
Independency, and to a revival of mere Parliamentary govern- 
ment without a royal head. Had the pamphlet been published, 
it would really have done some service in the cause of the Resto- 
ration, while that question was being debated, and Monk’s inten- 
tions were uncertain. It is evident, in short, that Butler took a 
great interest in that question; and it is possible that, though 
the composition just mentioned was not printed, he may about 
this time have contributed other pieces of a political tenor which 
did find their way into circulation. 

The result of this brief investigation is, that it was not till 
about the thirty-seventh year of Butler’s age, and when, accord- 
ing to our chronology, he was in the service of the Countess of 
Kent, at her seat in Bedfordshire, that he began to use his pen 
for anything like a literary purpose, and that from that time he 
used it only sparingly, in occasional pieces of verse and of prose 
satire against the Puritans, till about the eve of the Restoration, 
when, being then in Sir Samuel Luke’s service in the same 
county of Bedfordshire, or just about to quit that service, he 
found himself a sufficiently expert writer to wish to appear as 
such, and capable not only of throwing off political pamphlets 
suited for the time, but also of planning and preparing a bur- 
lesque poem of some length. 

This account, probable on external grounds, corresponds with 
the impression we have of Butler’s character. Always a shrewd, 
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industrious, and reading man, with a quantity of grim crabbed 
satire in him, which may have come out in his talk, he was evi- 
dently, as we have already said, not one of that class of writers 
who, like Milton and Cowley, take naturally from their child- 
hood to literary effort, as ducklings do to the water. He could 
always, we have no doubt, write excellent business-prose; but 
he may have been comparatively advanced in life before the idea 
occurred to him of breaking up this business-prose, and enrich- 
ing it, and fining it, and putting all his wit, and force, and 
power of learned allusion into it, so as to fit it for the purposes 
of literature. Much more may it have required a distinct stimu- 
lus from without to put the idea into his head of rising above 
his prose altogether and becoming a poet. Such a stimulus he 
found at last in the unusual social and political incidents of his 
time acting on his long constitutional and acquired antipathy to 
the Puritans. It was antipathy to the Puritans that caused 
Butler in middle life, at a time when he was prebably known by 
his Bedfordshire neighbours only as a hard-headed and some- 
what crusty and eccentric man of business, to become an author 
and a poet. He was not the only man who was so affected. 
Denham, in a mock-address, in the name of the poets of Eng- 
land, to the Long Parliament, declares that one effect of their 
proceedings had been to make the whole nation, including King 
Charles himself, poets. The drift of this lame conceit is, that 
the Parliament had made at least one of the incentives to poetry, 
namely poverty, general enough throughout the kingdom. In 
a somewhat different sense, Denham’s conceit may be taken as 
true. If there was less of poetry proper in England in that age 
of social convulsion, there was more of that kind of poetry which 
consists in social and political allusion put into verse. Baulked 
of any more effective way of giving vent to their hatred of the 
Puritans, the Royalists took their revenge in abundance of sati- 
rical squibs and ballads, Just as now we sometimes see a shrewd 
middle-aged citizen, or country-squire, who never suspected him- 
self of any literary tendency, suddenly moved by his interest in 
some controversy to write to the newspapers, or perhaps to pen a 
pamphlet, and by that one fatal act parting with his liberty for 
ever after, and selling himself, body and soul, to the printer's 
devil, so it was then. Rough old cavaliers, rather shaky in their 
syntax, furbished it up for the occasion, that they might have a 
slap at the Roundheads one way if they could not have it in an- 
other; and fellows who had never found the legitimate source of 
poetical inspiration at twenty in their mistress’s eyebrow, were 
inspired at last, at forty, by Oliver Cromwell’s nose, If a sample 
is wanted, take the following, two scraps from a mountain of 
similar stuff :— 
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‘¢ Cromwell wants neither wardrobe nor armour ; his face is natural 
buff, and his skin may furnish him with a rusty coat-of-mail. You 
would think he had been christened in a lime-pit, and tanned alive ; 
but his countenance still continues mangy. We cry out against super- 
stition, and yet we worship a piece of wainscot, and idolize an un- 
blanched almond. Certainly ’tis no human visage, but the emblem 
of a mandrake, one scarce handsome enough to have been the progeny 
of Hecuba, had she whelped him.”—Pamplilet of the year 1649. 


“ Of all professions in the town, 
The brewer’s trade hath gained renown ; 
His liquor reaches up to the crown,— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“He scorneth all laws and martial stops, 
But whips an army as round as tops, 
And cuts off his foes as thick as hops,— 

Which nobody can deny. 


*‘ He dives for riches down to the bottom, 
And cries, ‘My masters,’ when he has got ’em, 
‘Let every tub stand upon his own bottom,’— 
Which nobody can deny.” 
: Song of 1651-1658. 


It was certainly no arrogance in Butler, even if he had never 
written anything before, to think that he could do better than 
this. The main qualification—that of positive irreconcilable dis- 
like to the Puritans, and their whole mode of thought, speech, 
and action—he had in perfection. No one can understand 
Butler who fails distinctly to conceive this. His antipathy to 
the Puritans in all their branches and denominations, from the 
most moderate Presbyterian to the most fanatical sectary and 
Fifth-monarchy man, was no assumed feeling; it was an honest 
inborn aversion, an absolute incapacity of finding anything in 
that order of ideas or things with which he could sympathize; a 
crabbed constitutional disgust with it all as cant, humbug, hypo- 
crisy, and delusion. A man, whose habit it was to “censure 
things to be either well or ill,” there were probably very few 
things that he would in any circumstances om censured to 
be well; but there could not by possibility have been an en- 
semble of things more calculated to provoke his perpetual i/l- 
censure than that in the midst of which he found himself. Like 
Swift, an obstinately descendental man, or bigot for the hard 
terrestrial sense of things, and yet living in an age when tran- 
scendentalism had broken loose, and seemed to be whirlin 
heaven and earth together, he must have plodded about Bedford- 
shire with a kind of sneering conviction on his face that very 
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few besides himself still knew it to be only Bedfordshire, and not 
a county in some celestial kingdom. The more he saw of the 
Puritans in his own neighbourhood, and the farther that party 
advanced, throughout the nation at large, from their first begin- 
nings of zeal to their last exhibitions of religious and political 
enthusiasm, the more they became to him an object of satire; 
and if, at Sir Samuel Luke’s or anywhere else, he was thrown 
much among their chief men, so as to have opportunities of 
observing them, he must have “taken notes” rarely. Nor was 
it strange that a man of his extraordinary natural wit, and ex- 
tensive familiarity as a reader with all sorts of books—a painter, 
too, and therefore akin to an author already—should think of 
doing as others were doing around him, and putting down some 
of his observations in black and white. Beginning, therefore, 
perhaps, with some such doggrel ballad against Cromwell as 
that which we have quoted as the first known production of his 
pen, he went on, as we suppose, inditing scraps of prose and 
verse for his own private gratification, some of which, however, 
not now to be traced, may have had a contraband circulation 
among the Royalists during the period of Cromwell’s government. 

In prose, Butler, once he had begun, could never kave had 
any peculiar difficulty. We have his own information indeed, 
that he was by no means one of your easy scribblers, who 
have no trouble in dashing off a page, but a slow, serious, de- 
liberate writer, for whom every sentence had its own pangs. 
His labour in putting his sense and wit into adequate prose, 
however, must have been as nothing compared with that 
which he at first found in cramming it into appropriate jingle. 
His matchless success at last was the result not only of per- 
petual care spent on every line as he wrote it, even after he 
had thoroughly acquired the knack of versification, but also, 
as we think, of considerable experiment in the beginning be- 
fore he hit on the exact knack or trick that suited him. We 
have seen his first attempts in the doggrel ballad-stanza, then 
so much in vogue to supply the cavaliers with songs for their 
drinking bouts; and certainly we have no reason from such 
specimens to conclude that he would have ever set the Thames 
on fire in that style of rhythm. The “ Nobody-can-deny” 
fellows did it much better. Then we can conceive him trying 
heroics, such as Dryden afterwards made his own. In these, 
as is proved by some samples in his later poetry, he would 
doubtless find himself more at ease. Pindarics, after the 
Cowley model, he would doubtless also try; and samples re- 
main, among his later poems, of the skill he likewise attained 
in that uncomfortable species of verse. As is proved, how- 
ever, by the small percentage both of Pindarics and heroics, now 
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found in the general bulk of his poetry, he must have found 
himself sufficiently at home in neither, At last, in some lucky 
moment—perhaps when penning the short lines for some Pin- 
daric—he made the grand discovery of his life, and stumbled 


on Octosyllabics. 


“ And as the Pagans heretofore 
Did their own handiworks adore, 
And made their stone and timber deities, 
Their temples and their altars of one piece, 
The same outgoings seem t’ inspire 
Our modern self-will’d edifier, 
That out of things as far from sense, and more, 
Contrives new light and revelation, 
The creatures of imagination, 
To worship and fall down before.” 


If Butler, while yet in search of his proper literary form or 
mode, had penned this Pindaric passage, (it is one of his,) 
only fancy how he would have hugged the short lines, and seen 
them to be the very thing, and determined to stick to them, 
and forswear all farther botheration about long ones to mix 
with them. Whether the discovery was thus sudden or gradual, 
ke and his octosyllabics did at last come together so as to 


understand each other. From that moment it was all right be- 
tween him and the English literature. On his octosyllabics, 
indeed, as on his prose, he still had to bestow all pains and 
labour to make them pass muster before his taste; and in one of 
his few subsequent pieces of heroics, he complains of the trouble 
that, owing to his fastidiousness, verse cost him over prose, and 
laments “the caprice” that had first induced him to write in 
rhyme at all, and invokes a hearty imprecation on the man 


“ who first found out that curse, 
T’ imprison and confine his thoughts in verse, 
To hang so dull a clog upon his wit, 
And make his reason to his rhyme submit.” 


These, however, are but words of course, used in satirizing 
another poet; and no one can, in his own heart, have better 
appreciated than Butler the force of an older English poet’s 
defence of rhyme, when he said that, “sure in an eminent spirit, 
whom Nature hath fitted for that mystery, rhyme is no impedi- 
ment to his conceipt, but rather gives him wings to mount, and 
carries him not out of his course, but, as it were, beyond his 
“a and a far happier flight;” and again, that “all excel- 
encies being sold us at the hard price of labour, it follows, where 
we bestow most thereof, we buy the best success; and rhyme 
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being far more laborious than loose measures, must needs, meeting 
with care and industry, breed greater and worthier effects in our 
language.” Whether Butler had ever seen these words of old 
Samuel Daniel we know not; but the sense of them he must have 
realized for himself. Accordingly, while he continued all his 
life to divide himself between plain prose, on the one hand, and 
his quaint octosyllabics on the other, as the two selected vehicles 
of his wit and satire, each having its advantages, he evidently 
had most pleasure in his octosyllabics, and reserved for them his 
strength and the most vigorous efforts of his fancy. There is 
evidence even that he was in the habit of making his prose a 
kind of jackal for his octosyllabics, jotting down in prose rough 
fancies as they occurred to him, that he might afterwards work 
them up into rhymes at his leisure. 

For some ten years, then, before the Restoration, we are to 
conceive Butler carrying on a sort of preparatory authorship in 
private, jotting down, partly in prose and partly in his favourite 
octosyllabic verse, his satirical observations on all things and 
sundry, but especially on Puritanism and the Puritans, It was 
his habit afterwards, we know, to enter his stray thoughts at 
random in a commonplace book, sometimes in a sentence or two 
of prose, and sometimes in a few distichs, or even in a single dis- 
tich of verse; and there is no reason to doubt that such was his 
habit also from the time when he first began to practise as an 
author. The habit, however, would be confirmed, and would 
acquire new consequence from the moment when he had re- 
solved on writing a connected poem. How long he was in 
coming to this determination, and how or when the form and 
scheme of his projected poem, (that the Puritans were to be the 
subject of it was a matter of course,) was first distinctly precon- 
ceived, we can only guess. One thing is clear—it was Cervantes’s 
Don Quixote that suggested the form which he actually adopted. 
To invent, like Cervantes, an imaginary knight and an imagi- 
nary squire; to make the one the representative of English 
Presbyterianism, and the other the representative of English 
Independency; to send them forth on mock-heroic adventures, 
and to make the narration of these adventures a means of intro- 
ducing all kinds of social allusion and invective, and of heaping 
ridicule on the two great revolutionary parties in the State, and 
on all connected with them—such was the idea which occurred 
to Butler in some happy hour, when, perhaps, he was turning 
over the leaves of his Von Quizote, in Sir Samuel Luke’s farm- 
house at Cople Hoo. From that moment Hudibras existed as a 
possibility; and Butler’s commonplace-book became, as Jean Paul 
used to phrase it, when he adopted a similar plan in his own 
case, only the “ quarry” for Hudibras. What was already in it 
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could easily be worked into the fabric of the poem, and whatever 
was afterwards jotted down in it, was meant as so much more 
material. Woe to Sir Samuel Luke and his cronies from that 
hour; for though Butler’s intended poem was to consist, in a 
great measure, of what may be called disquisitional invective, 
levelled at classes and modes of thinking rather than at indivi- 
duals, yet as he required a few personal portraits for it, theirs 
had a chance of being painted. 

But, though //udibras was planned and in part written per- 
haps before the Restoration, it was not till two years and a half 
after that event that Butler had any considerable portion of it 
ready for the press. Probably, indeed, it was not till after the 
Restoration had rendered such a publication possible, by bring- 
ing into power those who could be expected to read or relish it, 
that Butler set to work in earnest in preparing it. He had cer- 
tainly every incentive to be busy; for much as was already 
going in the shape of satire and ridicule of the parties cast 
down from power, and of general fun and scurrility in literature, 
by way of outburst of humour that had been repressed during 
the Commonwealth, and of welcome to a witty monarch and his 
courtiers just come over from the Continent with French mis- 
tresses and French manners to inaugurate a new era, Butler could 
not but foresee that such a poem as he was preparing would cut 
in through it all, and win a place for itself in the midst of the 
duller poems and plays with which the old Royalists, Dave- 
nant, Denham, and Waller, and the new aspirants Dryden, 
Sedley, Roscommon, and Co., were bidding for the ear of the 
town. One interruption there was, however, which he may 
have permitted himself with satisfaction—that caused by his 
marriage, which took place about this time, with a Mrs. Herbert, 
a lady of some property. Butler, it would appear, was late in 
love as well as in poetry; but for this very reason there may 
have been less delay with his Hudibras. 

It was not at Sir Samuel Luke’s, however, nor in Bedford- 
shire, that the work was finally written out, but in a new situa- 
tion to which Butler, possibly on account of his known loyalty, 
was promoted after the Restoration—that of Secretary to the 
Earl of Carbery, Lord President of the Principality of Wales. 
It has been ascertained, that he held this situation, and also, in 
association with it, as the Earl’s gift, the Stewardship of Ludlow 
Castle, at least as early as January 1661, and that he retained 
the Stewardship till January 1662. In that month, the Earl’s 
accounts speak of him as having vacated the office of Steward, 
and having been succeeded by another person. The probability 
therefore is, that some time in 1662 he came to reside in London, 
with the purpose of seeing his Hudibras through the press. The 
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imprimatur of the “ First Part” of the work, licensing its publi- 
cation, is dated the 11th of Ncvember 1662; and though the 
date 1663 is on the title-page, copies were really out before 
Christmas 1662. 

We lave seen a copy of the original edition of this “ First 
Part” of Hudibras. It is a thin little volume, decently printed, 
without the author’s name, and with an intimation on the title- 
page that the poem was “written during the late wars.” It was 
exactly such a volume as the readers of that day would be likely 
to take up in virtue of its mere appearance—small enough to be 
held between the finger and thumb as one walked in the streets, 
or lounged at home in the evening, and to be read through at 
one sitting. And, certainly, if one did take it up, there was 
little chance of his laying it down again without doing it justice. 
Fancy the first reader opening the book, and lighting at once on 
such a beginning as this :— 


“ When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion, as for punk ; 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore ; 
When gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 

With long-eared rout, to battle sounded, 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick ; 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a colonelling.” 


This was certainly a promising set out, and would tempt the 
reader to goon. And if he did so, he was not likely to be dis- 
appointed. The description of Sir Hudibras and his qualifica- 
tions, now known to every school-boy, would then come upon 
the reader with all the freshness of its native oddity; and he 
must have been a grave man indeed if his gravity did not give 
way when he came to such rhymes as 


“ Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ; 
That Latin was no more difficile, 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 


The famous passage about Sir Hudibras’s rhetoric, occurring in 
the third or fourth page, would be read twice or thrice on the 
spot, before going farther :— 
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“For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happened to break off 
I’ the middle of his speech, or cough, 
H’ had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You’d think he talked like other folk ; 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But,” &e. 


But the clenching passage would, of course, be that describing 
the knight’s religion,— 


“ For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit; 
’Twas Presbyterian, true blue ; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended : 
A sect, whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract or monkey sick ; 
That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipped God for spite, 
The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 
Free-will they one way disavow ; 
Another, nothing else allow. 
All piety consists therein 
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Tn them, in other men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy 

That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose.” 


This passage alone would settle the fate of the book with every 
Courtier or Royalist that might chance to take it up. What 
mattered it that in going on he found very little plot or action 
in the book—nothing but a rough rigmarole story miserably 
travestied from Don Quixote, and spun out through three cantos, 
of how the Presbyterian knight, and his Independent squire 
Ralpho, sally forth, each accoutred after his fashion, in search of 
adventures ; how they come to a place where there is to be a 
bear-baiting, and where a great rabble is already assembled to 
witness or take part in the sport, including the bear Bruin him- 
self, Orsin, the bear’s master, the wooden-legged fiddler Crow- 
dero, the warlike butcher and dog-owner Talgol, the tinker 
Magnano, and his female companion Trulla, the one-eyed 
cobbler Cerdon, the hostler and cattle-keeper Colon, and, be- 
sides these leaders, men and mastiffs innumerable from all the 
parishes round ; how it entered the knight’s head that he ought 
to put down this bear-baiting as a heathenish practice, and how 
he and the more reluctant Ralpho debated the point; how at 
last the knight, ending the debate, spurs on his wall-eyed beast 
to the encounter, and how, after a fierce tussle, in which both 
knight and squire get unmercifully belaboured, they succeed in 
routing the rabble and capturing the fiddler, whom they carry 
off in triumph and put in the stocks; but how, in the end, by 
the rallying of the rabble under Trulla’s generalship, the for- 
tune of the war is reversed, Crowdero is rescued, and Hudibras 
and Ralpho, after a plenteous thumping, are themselves put in 
the stocks and left to discuss the comparative merits of Presby- 
tery and Independency at their leisure. To all this burlesque 
tissue of incident, coarse enough in parts to please a not very 
squeamish taste, the more intelligent readers of the poem would 
be comparatively indifferent ; nor would it have enhanced the 
interest in this respect much if they had troubled themselves, as 
foolish commentators on the poem afterwards did, with identi- 
fying the characters with noted sectaries of the day, whom But- 
ler never thought of or saw. It was enough that, in the course 
of the narration, the Puritans of all sects were burlesqued as 
they had never been before, and their habits of talking held up 
to ridicule, and that passages of odd wit and learning occurred 
in every page, all hitting at some laughable topic of the day, 
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and capable of being remembered and quoted. It was probably 
a circumstance in favour of the full recognition of these merits 
in the book that the “ First Part” was published by itself, so 
as not to overdose the reader, 

The success of the book was certainly instantaneous. Nota 
new poem of Tennyson’s, not a new Christmas-story by Dickens, 
has now-a-days a greater run through the town, than, allowing 
for the difference of times, the first part of Hudibras had during 
the Christmas-week of 1662-3. The king himself had got hold 
of it, and was carrying it about with him, and quoting it; the 
courtiers got the passages he quoted by heart; and in all the 
coffee and chocolate houses the wits discussed its merits. Mr. 
Pepys, who was never the last to hear of a new thing, lets us 
know the exact day on which he first heard of the poem, and 
what he thought of it. “To the wardrobe” is the entry he 
makes in his Diary on the 26th of December 1662, the day 
after Christmas, “ and hither come Mr. Battersby; and we 
falling into discourse of a new book of drollery in use called 
Hudibras, I would needs go find it out, and met with it at the 
Temple: cost me 2s. 6d. But when I come to read it, it is so 
silly an abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the warrs, that I 
am ashamed of it; and by and by meeting at Mr. Townsend’s 
at dinner, I sold it him for 18d.,”—after which, he tells us, he 
went to the theatre, and coming home rather late found his wife 
“ busy among her pies.” Evidently, however, Pepys, from his 
allusion to “ the Presbyter knight going to the warrs,” had not 
read enough of the book even to know its subject ; and finding 
himself in the minority in his opinion of it, and its fame on the 
town growing instead of abating, he thought it prudent to renew 
his acquaintance with it. “ To Lincolns’ Inn Fields,” he writes 
on the 6th of February following, “ and it being too soon to go 
home to dinner, I walked up and down, and looked upon the 
outside of the new theatre building in Covent Garden, which 
will be very fine; and so to a bookseller’s in the Strand, and 
there bought Hudibras again, it being certainly some ill humour 
to be so against that which all the world cries up to be an ex- 
ample of wit; for which I am resolved once more to read him 
and see whether I can find it or no.” It is no argument against 
the book that Pepys, even on a second trial, could not relish it 
much ; and, at all events, the town differed from him, for such a 
demand was there for copies that within a fortnight after its first 
appearance, the publisher had to warn his customers by adver- 
tisement against a pirated edition. 

There seems no reason to doubt that, though the poem was 
published anonymously, Butler at once acknowledged himself as 
the author. The king, it is said, in his first fit of delight with the 
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book, purposed sending for him; and it was natural, as Johnson 
says, that every eye should watch for the golden shower which 
was to fall upon the author of a performance so exactly to the tune 
of the reigning taste. Butler, however, was no Danae, but a some- 
what unsocial man of fifty, with few friends in town; and the 
golden shower did not fall through Ais garret. That he himself 
shared in the general expectation that something would be done 
for him, is very likely ; but he does not seem to have overrated 
the chance. As only the author of a poem which, though a valu- 
able service to the Royalist cause, was in some respects merely 
a posthumous service, rendered when the danger was past and 
the victory accomplished, he probably saw that there were other 
claimants closer to the Royal Exchequer than he could expect to 
be. Sensibly enough, therefore, he seems to have made up his 
mind to bide his time, and meanwhile to labour patiently at the 
“ Second Part” of his poem, so as to get it out before tlie enthusi- 
asm for the first part had subsided. Already, in fact, besides pir- 
ated editions of that “ First Part,” the town was full of pretended 
continuations and imitations, in which the story was carried on, 
and the style and metre of the first part copied as closely as 
possible. It was late in 1663, or almost exactly a year after the 
publication of the first part that the true “‘ Second Part” made 
its appearance, and threw all the spurious imitations into the 
shade. The date on the title-page is 1664; but the imprimatur 
is dated November 5, 1663, and the pertinacious Pepys, after 
borrowing a copy in the end of November, in order to avoid 
buying it till he found out whether he liked it better than the 
first, ended by going to his bookseller’s at St. Paul’s Church- 
yard on the 10th of December, and giving an order for both 
parts together. Having had a windfall that day of about £3, 
he had gone to invest it in books; and Hudibras being then 
still, he says, “the book in greatest fashion for drollery,” he 
had made it one. 

The merits of the “Second Part” of Hudibras were the 
same as those of the First, and the reception was very much 
the same. Some there were who might take interest in the 
mere continued story of the adventures of the Knight and the 
Squire—how they were released from the stocks by the inter- 
vention of a widow whom the knight has been courting for her 
money, and who, in releasing him, holds out hopes to him, on eon- 
dition of his giving himself a flagellation, which he swears to do ; 
how he puts it off till next day, and then, in riding to the ap- 
pointed spot, begins to reason with Ralpho whether such an oath 
is binding on a saint; how Ralpho, as his contribution to this 
problem in casuistry, suggests that some one else should take 
the whipping in the knight’s stead, and the knight, catching at 
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the idea, proposes that Ralpho himself shall be the man; how 
Ralpho instantly backs out, and there ensues an angry alterca- 
tion between the two, which has almost come to blows, when it 
is interrupted by the opportune appearance of a “ Skimmington 
Procession,” that is, of a village rabble punishing a scold by 
carrying her about astride on horseback, with her husband beside 
her, to the music of pots and pans and cleavers ; how the knight 
attacks this as another heathenish show, and he and Ralpho are 
discomfited with rotten eggs ; how, recovering from this disaster, 
the knight proposes to go to the widow and swear that he has duly 
performed the promised flagellation, but thinks it worth while, 
on the way, to go and consult the Rosicrucian astrologer, Sid- 
rophel, as to the probable success of his suit; and how this 
consultation, beginning in a learned discussion between Hudi- 
bras and Sidrophel on the occult sciences, ends also in a fight 
in which Hudibras, Sidrophel, Ralpho, and Sidrophel’s man, 
Whachum, all take part, and in which the conjurer has the 
worst of it. On the whole, however, as before, it would be the 
wit of the poem, its quaint sense and learning, its passages of sar- 
castic reflection on all manner of topics, and, above all, its un- 
sparing ridicule of men and things on the Puritan side, rather 
than any merits it might possess of description and narration, 
that would recommend it in higher critical quarters. The 
Second Part is, indeed, even more readable than the First. 

It was high time now that the “ golden shower” should descend, 
if it was to descend at all; and the truth seems to be, that by this 
time Butler was sorely in need of it. He may have liad a little 
money of his own, saved out of the earnings of his previous 
employments; and his wife had brought him some fortune, upon 
which he had calculated at the time of their marriage, as a means 
of their joint support. But this last, his main dependence, had, 
his biographers inform us, been invested in “ bad securities ;” so 
that, after a while, little or nothing was to be derived from it. 
A post or a pension, such as, according to the lax fashion of 
those times, might very well have been bestowed on the greatest 
anti-puritan satirist of the day without risk of public outcry, 
would, in these circumstances, have been extremely welcome. 
As it was, however, in a court swarming with Buckinghams, 
Lady Castlemaines, and the like, any kindly intentions that 
may have been entertained in behalf of a poor wit about town, 
soon died out and were forgotten. ‘There is a vague story of 
a temporary donation of £300 to Butler, out of the king’s own 
purse, which Butler instantly expended in paying his debts; 
and a still more vague story of a subsequent annual pension of 
£100. Neither story is authenticated; at all events, the latter 
is false; and the literal truth seems to be, that from the first 
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appearance of Hudibras till the poet’s death in 1680, he never 
received a single farthing from the court, or anything more 
substantial than empty praise. It was Butler’s strange fate to 
flash all at once into a notoriety which lasted precisely two years; 
to fill the court and the town during that time with a continu- 
ous shout of laughter, intermingled with inquiries who and what 
he was; and then for seventeen long years to plod on in indus- 
trious obscurity, still hearing his //udibras quoted, and still pre- 
paring more of it, or of matter similar to it, but himself forgotten 
and unknown—a “ myth” rather than a man. 

It is as a myth rather than a man, we have said—as a typical 
instance of talent poor, unrewarded, and miserable in its old 
age, rather than as an actual being of flesh and blood—that the 
biographer of Butler is able to follow him during those seven- 
teen years of his life which elapsed between the publication 
of the “Second Part” of his great poem and his death and 
burial in London. One or two facts, indeed, appertaining to 
the actual man, break through the monotonous obscurity of these 
long years, and give individuality and substance to what other- 
wise would be a legend altogether. It is known, for example, 
that Butler continued to write and to satirize his contemporaries 
in occasional contributions to periodicals; that the third and last 
part of Hudibras was published in 1678, fourteen years after the 
second; that for some time before his death, he resided in Rose 
Street, Longacre ; and that at this time he had a few acquaint- 
ances in town, who saw him now and then, and were kind to 
him. But whether even he resided during the whole of the last 
seventeen years of his life in London, or whether during part of 
the time he went back to the country, or lived on the Continent, 
is only matter of conjecture. On the whole, our impression is, 
that he remained all the time, casual absences excepted, in Lon- 
don—recognised there, so far as he was recognised at all, as one 
of the wits of the day, regularly indentured by his fate to litera- 
ture and the town ; and starting with this impression, and taking 
Rose Street, Longacre, as his probable whereabouts in the me- 
tropolis, during the whole period in question, we shall piece to- 
gether the remainder of the story as we best can. 

Dreadful seventeen years those were. Satirist of the Puri- 
tans as Butler was, he must have sometimes questioned with 
himself, whether after all the system which had come instead of 
that which he had satirized, was not, in essential particulars, 
many times worse. He had made himself a prophet of the 
“ descendental,” and here was “ descendentalism” with a venge- 
ance! Positively, as we have seen it expressed, the age of the 
Restoration in England was an age when it seemed as if, by one 
of those vicissitudes which affect the organisms of nations as 
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well as of individuals, the universal cranium of England, with- 
out changing its actual bulk, had been suddenly contracted in 
every other direction, so as to permit an inordinate increase 
of that region which lies over the nape of the neck. The pro- 
fligacy of the times was ostentatious; the public reaction 
against the enforeed moralities and decencies of the Com- 
monwealth immediate and immeasurable. It was not, perhaps, 
that the relative proportions of virtue and vice actually ex- 
isting in English society were altered, for probably these pro- 
portions are more constant under all changes of system than 
may at first seem; but it was as in a state revolution or change 
of ministry—virtue went out of office and vice came in. Puri- 
tanism, and whatever appertained to it, had been cast down 
from the upper places of society, and driven back into conven- 
ticles and lurking-places and the private households of obscure 
citizens, there, in token of its dissociation from power, to assume 
the name of Non-conformity ; and the new generation of courtiers 
and cavaliers, who had come in with the Restoration to possess 
themselves of the vacant government, were far worse men than 
their fathers of the reign of Charles I, 

Nor was it only in the court and in matters of politics and 
government that the sudden change occasioned by the Restora- 
tion was apparent. The new literature which then came in was 
a fair reflex of the new condition of society. There were, indeed, 
exceptions. Just as the genuine Puritans had not ceased to 
exist in England, but had only vacated the topmost places, and 
been dispersed through the body-politic under the name of 
Nonconformists, so there remained in English society, even in 
this age of descendentalism, a few intellectual men of the old 
transcendental stamp. Jeremy Taylor survived the Restoration 
seven years; old Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas Browne lived 
through the whole reign of Charles II. It was chiefly, however, 
among men more or less connected with the Puritans during the 
period of their ascendency that these saving men, the salt of a 
corrupt time, were to be found. Conspicuous among them all 
was Milton. An official servant of the late Commonwealth, 
and more nearly identified with the Regicides by his writings 
than any other Englishman of the intellectual class, he had with 
some difficulty escaped the pains and penalties which the Resto- 
ration brought with it for the active heads of his party; and now, 
blind and desolate, a spiritual relic of the past rather than an 
actual part of the present, he was spending the decline of his 
days in some obscure retreat in London, full of his own lofty 
thoughts, and building up slowly the scheme of his majestic epic. 
With what scorn he must have looked around him, and how 
often, before his own death in 1674, must he have remembered 
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the lion-countenance of that “ Cromwell, our chief of men,” 
whom it was now the fashion to turn into jest, and whom, in their 
impotent rage, his enemies had torn from his grave and hanged and 
re-buried at Tyburn. Never far from Milton, and always most 
serious when he was nearest him, was Andrew Marvell. This, 
too, was the age of Bunyan, whom Butler might have known 
and quizzed before the Restoration, when he was a Baptist 
preacher at Bedford, within a mile or two of Sir Samuel Luke’s, 
and who was now, not unlike Milton, embodying, in prison and 
under persecution, that enthusiasm of a bygone time which still 
dwelt in Ais soul, in immortal written allegories. A remnant in 
another sense of the intellectual world of the Commonwealth was 
James Harrington, the Republican theorist, whose “ Oceana,” 
though published during the Protectorate, was still talked of. 
Baxter also, and other divines more or less connected with the 
Puritans heretofore, were now among the lights of the Noncon- 
formists. All these men, however, were rather in the age than 
of it; and in speaking of the literature of the Restoration it is 
invariably a different order of men that we have in view—those 
Royalist writers who, either reappearing from their various 
haunts and places of exile at the time of the king’s restoration, 
or then first emerging into notice, formed the cluster of the so- 
called wits of the reign of Charles IL. 

The laureate of this new literature, and, ex officio, therefore, 
its head and representative man, during the first eight years 
after the Restoration, was Sir William Davenant. Except that 
he had no nose, and could not with propriety account for the 
loss of it, he was by no means a bad fellow. Milton liked him, 
and had been obliged to him for one of those offices of kindness 
which an influential man of letters on the winning side was 
able to perform for a political adversary whom he esteemed and 
admired; and his poetry, if not immortal, was also not immoral, 
and at least better than much that was going. But Davenant 
was rather a poet of the old school of Charles I.; he had suc- 
ceeded Ben Jonson in the laureateship in 1637, and only resumed 
his place at the Restoration in virtue of his proved loyalty and his 
prior tenure of it, when he was already verging on sixty. He 
was still, it is true, active enough, and took a great interest in 
the revival of the drama, himself writing plays for the stage ; 
but, on the whole, the conduct of the new literature devolved 
upon men who were his juniors. Nor though Shirley, Waller, 
Denham, Cowley, and other Royalists of distinction in literature, 
were still alive to lend the lustre of their names to the opening reign 
of the restored monarch, were they exactly the representative 
men, Shirley lived but a few years to enjoy the pleasure of once 
more treading the familiar boards and seeing his own plays acted; 
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he died in 1666 at the age of seventy. Waller was a wealthy 
gentleman, advanced in life; and though he lived long after the 
Restoration, and continued to give evidences both of his poetical 
talents and wit, and of the moral cowardice which had distinguish- 
ed his previous career, he never lost a certain ‘ dignity of deport- 
ment’ even among the young scapegraces with whom he asso- 
ciated. Denham had a coarser fibre in him and was a younger 
man; but the few years he lived after the Restoration were 
clouded with insanity or the dread of it. The good and melancholy 
Cowley, too, was more properly a man of the previous age than 
of this. Though only in the prime of manhood, he survived the 
Restoration but seven years, during which he wrote little, but 
lived in seclusion, neglected by the court he had served, and yet, 
his metaphysical style being still in the ascendant, admired be- 
yond bounds by all the best minds in England. Of other men 
of the graver sort, surviving from among the royalists of the reign 
of the first Charles and the Interregnum, so as to witness and be- 
come subjects of the Restoration—Hobbes, Cudworth, Barrow, 
and the like—it is unnecessary to speak; the most ordinary 
knowledge of them and their writings will save them from being 
confounded with the proper representatives of the new era. 
These representatives, as al! know, were such younger men as 
Dryden, and his contemporaries, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, Sir George Etherege, Lord 
Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, 
William Wycherly, and Thomas Shadwell. It was these men, 
with Dryden, the most masculine and robust of them all, acting 
as the leader, that, mingling with the Davenants and Shirleys 
and Wallers and Denhams and Cowleys, who belonged in part 
to the past, and learning of them for a while as pupils, began, in 
the first years of the Restoration, to cater, according to methods 
of their own, for the public taste. Dryden was twenty-eight 
years old at the Restoration, and was just then beginning to be 
heard of; the Duke of Buckingham, the prince of profligates 
and court-wits, was five years older; the Earl of Roscommon 
was a year or two younger; Sir George Etherege was in his 
twenty-fifth year; Dorset was twenty-three; Sir Charles Sedley 
twenty-two; and Wycherly and Shadwell were both exactly 
twenty. ‘Their age, therefore, fitted them to become the rising 
powers in the new literature; and their tastes and faculties cor- 
responded. They, with others not worth naming, flung them- 
selves at once upon the town, and began to provide it with such 
gross entertainment as it craved. Roscommon alone was purer 
in his writings than in his life: 
“ Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays.” 
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Such is Pope’s celebrated distich, at once absolving Roscommon 
and condemning Dryden and all the rest by contrast. And it is 
notorious that Dryden, perhaps personally the most moral man of 
them all, was, in the beginning of his career, the most deliber- 
ately and unnaturally coarse asa writer. He absolutely toiled and 
laboured against the grain of his genius, to be sufficiently obscene 
to please the town. The reason was that the comic drama was 
then the form of literature in greatest fashion, and that he had 
determined to throw his powers into what was in fashion. It 
was not till the lighter and more vivacious wits—the Bucking- 
hams, Ethereges, Sedleys, and Wycherlys—had given the town 
a sample of something gayer and more sprightly in the way of 
humorous profligacy than his lumbering prose comedies, that he 
began to give up that species of effort, and to confine himself to 
those heroic rhymed plays of bombastic declamation after the 
French model, in which he remained the acknowledged master. 
And so, during the first eight years of the Restoration, it was 
this cluster of younger wits, with the solid Dryden in the centre, 
and the lighter Ethereges and Sedleys skirmishing around him, 
that represented the spirit of the new reign. Accordingly, when 
Davenant died in 1668, it was Dryden that was chosen as his 
natural successor in the laureateship. From that time forward 
Dryden was nominally, as well as really, the head of the litera- 
ture of the Restoration. Himself still continuing to be known 
chiefly as a dramatist and critic of the drama, and most of all as 
a writer of rhymed heroic plays, and the Ethereges, and Sedileys 
and Wycherlys still fluttering round him and snatching at his 
laurels, he in turn became a patriarch and saw new authors 
springing up around him, and adding themselves to the cluster. 
Of these the wretched Rochester was one. He was but twenty- 
two years of age wheu Dryden became laureate, but had already 
filled the town with the fame of his wit and his debaucheries. 
The unhappy Otway in time became another, and rivalled 
Dryden in the tragic drama. And besides Rochester and Otway 
were many minor men, now all but forgotten. It was not till 
towards the close of Charles’s reign that Dryden, pressed as it 
were by the competition of these junior wits, carried his great 
powers beyond the drama altogether, and betaking himself in his 
comparatively old age, to other forms of literature, acquired in 
them the better part of what now constitutes his true fame. 
Into this later part of his life, however, seeing that Butler was 
dead before it began, it is not necessary that we should trace him. 

So far as the characteristic literature, therefore, of the age of 
the Restoration was concerned, it was a genuine reflex of the 
prevalent social morality. It was truly a literature of the Occi- 
put—a literature in the production of which, to talk phrenologi- 
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cally, the back of the head was more exercised than any of the 
coronal or anterior organs, except perhaps wit. There was no 
lack of energy on it, but it was mainly occipital energy, and there 
was a manifest deficiency of those higher qualities which had 
balanced the occipital, even when there was enough and to spare 
of that, in the older literature of England. Curiously enough, 
however, contemporaneous with this inordinate and reactionary 
development of what may be called the literature of the occiput 
in England, were the beginnings of an intellectual movement of 
another kind far more beautiful, and yet, as it would appear, 
mysteriously cognate. We do not know what organs the phre- 
nologists would specify as being chiefly concerned in the prose- 
cution of physical science, but supposing them to be number, 
individuality, eventuality, and causality, then we must conclude 
that, in addition to wit; these organs suffered no depression in 
that general contraction backwards which the cranium of our 
nation certainly underwent at the Restoration, but rather be- 
came more vivacious in their action, as being no more bothered 
by any accompanying excess of ideality, wonder, and veneration. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that mathematical and physical 
research,—the application of Bacon’s hitherto dormant method 
to the facts and appearances of nature,—came in with the reign 
of the witty monarch. It was in 1660 that Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Boyle, my Lord Brouncker, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, and others, founded the Royal Society, and began 
those readings of mathematical papers, and experiments with 
tubs of water, phials of quicksilver, lenses, telescopes, &c., which 
procured for them the name of virtuosi, and at which the town 
laughed. In due time other men of distinction added them- 
selves to this illustrious little band——Wren, Barrow, Evelyn, 
Hooke, as really men of science; Waller, Denham, Cowley, 
Dryden himself, and Spratt, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, as 
literary men and amateurs of science; and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Marquis of Dorchester, and a few other Lords, 
by way of the necessary sprinkling of the aristocracy. In 
1663, which was the year when Dryden joined, there were 
already one hundred and fifteen members; and the weekly pro- 
ceedings of the Society were a regular part of the gossip of the 
town. Isaac Newton was then a youth of twenty, concluding 
his studies at Cambridge; but it was not long before the Society 
had communications from him, both mathematical and optical, 
including no less substantial a one than a reflecting telescope 
made by his own hands, which they examined and showed to 
the King in 1668; and, in 1671, by which time he had suc- 
ceeded Barrow in the mathematical chair at Cambridge, he was 
elected a member. 
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Such, epitomized as much as possible, is an account of the 
moral and intellectual phenomena of English society during 
that period which corresponds with the last seventeen years of 
Butler’s life. Upon such a public did the First and Second 
Parts of Hudibras fall, and in the midst of such a medley of 
persons, things, and interests, so far as it was represented in the 
metropolis, did the author of Hudibras, after his first temporary 
flash of success, trudge out and in on his daily pereginations 
from his domicile in or about Rose Street, Longacre. His per- 
sonal relations with men of the time, we have already said,—or 
at least with men of the time who, from their station, could be 
of any use to him,—seem to have been few. Here are two 
passages which give us all the knowledge of him in this respect 
that we ever are likely to have :— 


Butler’s Introduction to Lord Dorset.— His Lordship, having a 
great desire to spend an evening as a private gentleman with the 
author of Hudibras, prevailed with Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd to intro- 
duce him into his company at a tavern which they used, in the cha- 
racter only of a common friend. ‘This being done, Mr. Butler, while 
the first bottle was drinking, appeared very flat and heavy; at the 
second bottle brisk and lively, full of wit and learning, and a most 
agreeable companion; but, before the third bottle was finished, he 
sunk again into such deep stupidity and dulness, that hardly anybody 
could have believed him to be the author of a book which abounded 
with so much wit, learning, and pleasantry. Next morning Mr. Shep- 
herd asked his Lordship’s opinion of Butler, who answered, ‘ He is 
like a ninepin, little at both ends, but great in the middle.’ ”—Quoted 
by Mr. Bell from the General Historical Dictionary, 1734-41. 

Butler’s Introduction to the Duke of Buckingham.—“ Mr. Wycherly had 
always laid hold of any opportunity of representing to the Duke of 
Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal family by 
writing his inimitable Hudibras, and that it was a reproach to the Court 
that a person of his loyalty and wit should suffer in obscurity, and under 
the wants he did. The Duke seemed always to hearken to him with 
attention enough, and, after some time, undertook to recommend his 
pretensions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherly, in hopes to keep him 
steady to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a day when he 
might introduce that modest and unfortunate poet to his new patron. 
At last an appointment was made, and the place of meeting was 
agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended ac- 
cordingly—the Duke joined them—but, as the d—] would have it, 
the door of the room where they sat was open, and his Grace, who 
had seated himself near it, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the 
creature, too, was a knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, imme- 
diately quitted his engagement to follow another kind of business; 
and from that time to the day of his death, poor Butler never found 
the least effect of his promise.” —Quoted by Johnson in his “ Lives of 
the Poets,” from Packe’s “ Life of Wycherly.” 
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From these passages, and one or two other stray notices, we 
are able to form a guess as to Butler’s habits after he became a 
resident in town. He was known to Wycherly, to Hobbes, to 
Davenant, and, in a general way, as we may fancy, to all the 
more celebrated wits, Dryden included. There were very few 
men of any pretensions to literature, either as authors or ama- 
teurs, who would miss a casual opportunity of at least seeing the 
author of Hudibras ; and London was not then too large, nor 
the habits of men, as regards means of meeting at taverns, 
coffeehouses, and the like, too formal, to prevent such opportu- 
nities from being common. There are traditions also to the 
effect that at first he had offers from his more influential ad- 
mirers of secretaryships and what not, but that, as he “ would 
not accept anything but what was very good,” they fell off from 
him, and left him to himself. On the whole, however, the truth 
seems to be that there was something about him which unfitted 
him for making many friends, or being pushed on in the world. 
Whether from a natural moroseness, or from a morbid shyness 
which prevented him from seeking those who did not seek him, 
and even from retaining acquaintances who would have been 
glad to be intimate with him if they had had any encourage- 
ment, he seems to have been more solitary than almost any 
other man of his time equally known. There were a few per- 
sons who cultivated his friendship, and, as it were, drew him out 
in spite of himself; but they were mostly men of inferior note 
themselves, who, having a passion for the society of men of 
genius, had fastened on the author of Hudibras as the man of 
genius whom, by reason of his very shyness and eccentricity, 
they could most easily monopolize. Such a man was the gossip 
Aubrey, a kind of Boswell of his day, who fluttered about from 
one place of resort to another, and collected scraps for which we 
are now much obliged to him; such a man perhaps was the Mr. 
Fleetwood Shepherd, mentioned in one of the foregoing quota- 
tions; and such a man, above all, if indeed he was not a man 
of a higher class, was Mr. William Longueville, a bencher of 
the Temple, mentioned by a contemporary as having been a 
man of great powers of talk and of the kindest heart in the 
world, who had, by industry at the bar, acquired a comfortable 
fortune. This Mr. Longueville is known to have been poor 
Butler’s best friend—perhaps the only real friend he had. Three 
times out of every four that he dined out, it would be at Mr. 
Longueville’s chambers ; and if ever in the course of his day’s 
walk through town he paid a call, it would be by some ap- 
pointment in which Mr. Longueville was concerned. Very 
seldom, however, if we guess aright, would he pay a call at all ; 
and most days of the week, when Mr. Longueville or some other 
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crony did not waylay him, it would be his habit, after his 
hodiernal ramble among the old bookshops and other similar 
temptations, to return quietly home to his prose and his octo- 
syllabics. Whether Mrs. Butler remained long alive to make 
his evenings at home more cheery for him; and if so, what 
thoughts of her old days and their vanished chances passed 
through her head as, sitting on one side of the fire with her 
knitting, she saw him silently worming on the other among his 
books and papers, history does not tell us, And yet the life of 
every man and woman that once lived and is now dead, was, 
like our own while it lasted, an infinite series of small sensitive 
advances through a medium of circumstances ; and every day of 
each such life contained twenty-four complete hours, and every 
hour of the twenty-four contained sixty minutes, and each 
minute of every successive sixty had to be gone through indivi- 
dually, and enjoyed or endured to the full. And so, though it 
is two hundred years, or about eight trillions of pulse-beats since 
Butler trudged about London, and Mrs. Butler waited for him 
in Rose Street, that time really was once, and these two elderly 
persons had their thoughts and their miseries, whatever they 
were, 

Regarding Butler’s spiritual relations to the various pheno- 
mena of the time in which he lived, we have the information of 
his own writings. And, first of all, it is abundantly clear that 
he never recanted his aversion to Puritanism, but persevered to 
the last in his original vocation as the satirist of it and its pro- 
fessors. Besides doing this in short incidental writings, some of 
which seem to have been published in periodicals and news- 
papers, he continued to do it on the same scale and in the same 
systematic form as before by (foolishly enough, we think; for 
there had been quite enough of it) going on with his Hudibras. 
After fourteen years of slow quarrying, the “Third Part” of this 
interminable work was given to the world in 1678, or two years 
before his death—a second and revised edition of the two pre- 
ceding parts having been published in 1674. How the “ Third 
Part” was received we do not know, but probably with less noise 
than its predecessors. As before, the story was the least of the 
merits of the poem—a mere thread on which to append all sorts 
of digressions and dissertations. In the first canto we are re- 
introduced to Hudibras and Ralpho just after their adventures 
with the conjurer, as related in the “ Second Part.” They begin 
to quarrel and make up their minds to part company ; Hudibras 
then makes for the widow’s, to swear he has performed his vow 
in the matter of the whipping, and to ask her hand in reward ; 
Ralpho, however, has his revenge by going there before him, 
and making the widow acquainted with the true state of the 
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case; whereupon a nocturnal masquerade of furies and hob- 
goblins is got up by the widow, Ralpho assisting, and Hudi- 
bras, after being pinched and cudgelled, is forced by the ghostly 
terrors of his situation to confess himself a hypocrite and scoun- 
drel. In canto second, the poet leaves the knight and the 
squire altogether, and interpolates, totally without any connexion 
with the story, a satire on Puritanism generally in the shape of 
a historical recapitulation of the whole course of the Civil Wars 
down to the Restoration, with references by name to Cromwell, 
Fleetwood, Lentham, Calamy, Case, Henderson, Owen, Nye, 
Prynne, and others, both Presbyterians and Independents, and 
with more detailed but covert allusions to the pelitician Shaftes- 
bury, the quaker Lilburn, &c. Finally, in the third canto, we find 
the knight, just released from his last scrape by the deceitful 
Ralpho, taking counsel with a lawyer in order to obtain tlie 
widow and her property by inveigling her into a lawsuit; as 
preliminary to which he writes her a letter and receives her 
answer. And so, the story abruptly breaks off; nor, at the same 
rate of progress,can any one say when it might have been finished. 
But though Butler continued to lash the Puritans, both 
retrospectively by references to the Commonwealth period, and 
also by singling out subjects of ridicule from among them in 
their reduced condition as Nonconformists and Sectaries, Puri- 
tanism was by no means the sole subject of his satire. Indeed, 
it had never been so. In the earlier parts of his Hudibras, 
although satire of Puritanism and the Puritans constituted the 
direct and main drift of the story and its incessant argumen- 
tations and disquisitions, yet, as all who are acquainted with 
the poem know, there were passages innumerable, glancing 
off from the main topic at social abuses and bye-topics—at 
quackery in medicine; at the absurdities of the law and the 
frauds of its practitioners ; at astrology and false learning; at 
statecraft and its tricks; at the virtuosi of the Royal Society 
and their experiments; at love, widows, matrimony, and the 
foibles of men and women in general. And so, even more con- 
spicuously, in the “ Third Part” of the poem, notwithstanding the 
attempt made in the second canto to hash up the old subject so 
as to serve it afresh to the cloyed public palate. In short, though 
Butler was consistent in his old hatred to the end of his life, he 
found in the new social condition in which his old age was cast, 
as well as in his own bitter experience of human fickleness and 
ingratitude, new food for his constitutional habit of censure. 
Anti-Puritan as he was, and disposed to loyalty in church and 
state, as on the whole the best arrangement a man could make 
with his conscience where all was as bad as it could be, the state 
of public morals and manners which the Restoration had brought 
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with it, found no apologist in Butler. A man advanced in life, 
bred up too in honest English ways, and with a natural austerity 
of disposition which had probably always saved him from even 
the more venial forms of vice, he seems to have looked about him 
at the on-goings of the restored court, and the public men of his 
latter days, with no other feelings than those of contempt and 
disgust. There are evidences of this in the last part of his great 
poem, where he almost shows an intention of falling foul of the 
existing powers and scourging them as he had scourged the oppo- 
site side ; but the most express evidence of the fact is to be found 
in those scraps of prose and verse which he left behind him— 
Jottings, so to speak, in his commonplace-book—to be published 
when he was no more. Here are two illustrations—the first from 
the collection of his “ Prose Thoughts upon various Subjects,” 
printed in Thyer’s Remains; the second from a short poetical 
piece there published under the title of “ A Satire on the 
Licentiousness of the Age of Charles II.” 

“ Princes that have lost their credit and reputation are like mer- 
chants inevitably destined to ruin; for all men immediately call in 
their loyalty and respect from the first, as they do their money from 
the latter.” 

“ *Tis a strange age we’ve lived in and a lewd 
As e’er the sun in all his travels view’d. 
* * * * * * 
Twice have men turned the world (that silly blockhead) 
The wrong side outward, like a juggler’s pocket ; 
Shook out hypocrisy, as fast and loose, 
As e’er the devil could teach or sinners use, 
And on the other side at once put in 
As impotent iniquity and sin. 
* * * * * * 
For those who heretofore sought private holes 
Securely in the dark to damn their souls, 
Wore vizards of hypocrisy, to steal 
And slink away, in masquerade, to hell, 
Now bring their crimes into the open sun 
For all mankind to gaze their worst upon.” 


Nor did Butler confine himself to general and wholesale de- 
nunciations. He dissected contemporary society into its specific 
parts and atoms—statesmen, lawyers, poets, physicians, divines, 
wits, &c.,—and returned apparently the same merciless verdict 
on each part that he did on the whole. The most interesting 
and complete of all his prose writings, for example—that which, 
under the name of “ Characters,” fills the whole of the second 
volume of Thyer’s “ Remains,” and which must evidently, from 
the care with which every page is written, have occupied much 
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of Butler’s time after the first two parts of Hudibras were off 
his hands, and have been destined by him for independent pub- 
lication—consists of nothing else than a series of sketches, written 
with an unvarying acerbity and harshness hardly paralleled in 
our literature, of what Butler must have considered the typical 


forms and phases of English human nature in his time. 


We do 


not know how we can better give an idea of Butler’s real cha- 
racter and temper than by copying out this little-known list of 
* characters”—Butler’s analysis, as it may be called, of contem- 
porary English society, so far as he was acquainted with it, into 
its constituent particles, 


40, 


list are unsparing invectives, without one qualifying word in 


. A modern politician. 
. An hypocritical non- 


conformist. 


. A republican. 

. A politician. 

. A state convert. 
. A risker. 


A modern statesman. 
A Duke of Bueks. 
A degenerate noble. 


. A huffing courtier. 

- A court beggar. 

. A country squire. 

. An antiquary. 

. A proud man. 

5. The hen-pecked man. 
. A small poet. 


A philosopher. 


. A fantastic. 
. A melancholy man. 


An haranguer. 


. A Popish priest. 
2. A traveller. 


A Catholic. 
A curious man. 


. A ranter. 

. A corrupt judge. 
. An amorist. 

. An astrologer. 

. A lawyer. 

. An herald. 

. A Latitudinarian. 
. A mathematician. 
. An epigrammatist. 
. A virtuoso, 

5. A justice of peace. 
. A fanatie. 

. An intelligencer, 


(newsmar. ) 


. A proselyte. 
. A clown. 


A quibbler, 


. A wooer. 

. An impudent man. 
. An imitator. 

. A time-server. 

. A prater. 


An hermetic philoso- 
pher. 
An alderman. 


. A disputant. 
. A sot. 


An Atheist. 


. A juggler. 

. A sceptic. 

. A projecter. 

. A complimenter. 
5. A chureh-warden. 
. A romance-writer. 


A cheat. 


. A libeller. 


A tedious man. 


. A tailor. 

. A factious member. 
2. A pretender. 

. A newsmonger. 

. An ambassador. 

. A play-writer. 

. A mountebank. 

. A modern critic. 

. A wittal. 

. A busy man. 


70. A litigious man. 


A pedant. 


. A hunter. 

. A humorist. 

. A leader of a faction. 
. A debauched man, 

. A seditious man, 

. An affeeted man. 

. A medicine-taker. 

. The rude man. 

. A miser, 

. A rabble, 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 


A shopkeeper. 

A quaker. 

A swearer. 

A luxurious man. 
An ungrateful man. 
A Knight of the Post, 

(hired perjurer.) 

An undeserving fa- 
vourite. 


. A euckold. 

. A malicious man. 

. A squire of dames. 
. A knave. 

. An anabaptist. 

. A vintner. 

. An hypocrite. 

. An opiniaster. 

. A choleric man, 

. A lover. 

. A translator. 

. A rebel. 

. A city wit. 

2. A superstitious man 
. A drole. : 

. An empiric, 

. An obstinate man. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
11). 
112, 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116. 
a7. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


A zealot. 

An overdoer. 

A jealous man. 
An insolent man. 
A rash man. 

A pimp. 

A formal man. 
A flatterer. 

A prodigal, 

A pettifogger. 

A bankrupt. 
The inconstant. 
A horse-courser, 
A glutton, 

A ribald. 


The fact that each and all of the characters in the above 
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praise of any living thing or person, may arise in part from 
the circumstance, that Butler’s literary forte was satire, and that 
he deliberately restricted himself, in writing them, to the mean 
and ugly side of things. But whoever reads the characters will 
see in their uniform and inexhaustible bitterness something more 
than this—a positive dissatisfaction of Butler’s own mind with 
all that he saw, and a habit of finding nothing in the world that 
was not, if well looked into, evil and intolerable. Were the 
“ characters” classified, it would be found that only a certain 
proportion of them are taken from the Puritan or Nonconfor- 
mist side of things. A good many of them are taken from the 
opposite side of society and politics altogether ; some are taken 
from the literary department, and some from the scientific de- 
partment of English life in that day; and many are altogether 
general, and have reference to lasting forms of human weakness, 
imposture, crime, and folly. 

It was in the nature of Butler’s satire, that, finding all to 
be equally censurable, it should express itself rather in re- 
presentative portraits of classes, than in personalities. Occa- 
sionally, however, as in the character entitled “ A Duke of 
Bucks,” and in incidental allusions to Prynne and other sec- 
taries, whom Butler seems to have particularly disliked, this 
rule is broken through; and in some of his posthumous seraps 
of verse, there is evidence that his satire could, when he liked, 
single out individual victims. Thus, among the scraps, we find 
a violent personal lampoon on Denham; a squib on Philip Nye’s 
beard; two mock panegyrics on Dryden’s brother-in-law, the 
Honourable Edward Howard, on the occasion of a heroic drama 
which he had written, and which Butler, and most other critics, 
thought to be sad stuff; and finally, which was boldest of all, a 
parody of Dryden’s own dramatic diction, in the form of a 
dialogue between two cats caterwauling in heroics. In fact, with 
the whole literary world of the time, as with the whole social 
world, Butler seems to have been in his heart at feud. Writers, 
critics, readers—all were bad; and so far as he thought it 
necessary to express his opinion of them, it was always in cen- 
sure. Above all (and the fact must out) the Royal Society and 
the Virtuosi came in for an unusual share of Butler’s ridicule. 
One or two of them, such as Boyle and Dr. Charlton, he attacks 
by name; and among his posthumous poems and papers there 
are three or four expressly satirizing the Society’s weekly meet- 
ings and their mathematical and physical pursuits, 

“‘ These were their learned speculations, 
And all their constant occupations :— 
To measure wind and weigh the air, 
And turn a circle to a square ; 
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To make a powder of the sun, 

By which all doctors should b’ undone ; 
To find the north-west passage out, 
Although the farthest way about ; 
If chymists from a rose’s ashes 
Can raise the rose itself in glasses ; 
Whether the line of incidence 

Rise from the object or the sense ; 
To stew the ‘ Elixir’ in a bath 

Of hope, credulity, and faith ; 

To explicate, by double hints, 

The grain of diamonds and flints ; 
And in the braying of an ass 

Find out the treble and the bass ; 
If mares neigh alto, and a cow 

A double diapason low.” 

Men are often modest and amiable in their personal demeanour 
who are fierce and aggressive in their writings; but with all 
allowance on this score, it is too evident that a man who could not 
let even the venerable Royal Society alone, must have had a 
erabbed and ill-conditioned element in him, not likely to further 
his interests in life. Probably the consciousness of this, developed 
at last into the habitual sourness of a disappointed man, was the 
secret of Butler’s solitary way of living. He was emphatically, as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, not a “clubbable” man. “ It is both 
the wisest and safest way,” is one of the maxims found in his 
commonplace-book, “to keep at a convenient distance from all 
men; for when men converse too closely, they commonly, like 
those that meet in crowds, offend one another.” Poor man, he 
seems at last to have overtasked his own maxim, and to have 
kept at an inconvenient distance from all men. There is good 
evidence that in his last days he was literally in want. If he had 
made any money by his Hudibras, it was too little to stand him 
in stead of everything else ; and he was too slow and shiftless, and 
perhaps too proud, a writer to make much of such opportunities as 
writing for periodicals and the like then afforded. He appears, 
in his necessity, to have thought of making a desperate attempt 
at a drama, then the species of literature which brought the best 
returns; and part of a tragedy, entitled “ Nero,” was found 
among his papers. But his true resource was Mr. Longueville. 
“Mr. Longueville,” says Roger North, in his Life of Lord 
Guildford, “ was the last patron and friend that poor old Butler, 
the author of Hudibras, had, and, in his old age, he supported 
him, otherwise he might have been literally starved.” What 
was the exact measure of Mr. Longueville’s kindness is unknown 
—one always fancies that wealthy lairds and lawyers might do 
so very much with their purses in such cases, At all events, 
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after a hard winter passed in his lodging in Rose Street, during 
which he was so ill that he never went out, and only Mr. Lon- 
gueville’s charity stood between him and absolute destitution, 
the poet, some time in 1680, caught a fever, or a consumption, 
which carried him off on the 25th of September, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. Mr. Longueville, to whom Butler had 
bequeathed his papers, acted as his executor. He made exer- 
tions to get up a subscription for burying his deceased friend in 
Westminster Abbey ; but though the news of Butler’s death in 
such melancholy circumstances seems to have caused a good 
deal of talk in town, and became the subject of strong comment 
afterwards by Dryden, Oldham, and others, the interest felt at 
the moment was not sufficient to carry Mr. Longueville’s project. 
Accordingly, the poet’s remains were interred, at Mr. Longue- 
ville’s own expense, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. He seems to have wished to be buried there. He 
was buried, says Aubrey, the 27th of September, “according to 
his own appointment, in the churchyard of Covent Garden, in 
the north part, next the church, at the east end. His feet touch 
the wall. His grave two yards distant from the pilaster of the 
dore, by his desire six foot deepe. About twenty-five of his old 
acquaintance at his funeral, I myself being one.” It is worth 
while, reader, should you ever be passing through Covent Gar- 
den, to stand by the railing of the now somewhat dingy church- 
yard, on the west side, a little away from where the market gar- 
deners chaffer among their baskets and cabbage leaves, and to 
identify, by Aubrey’s description, the spot where the author of 
Hudibras is buried. It was, one may say, the centre of his do- 
main of exercise and observation while he was alive. It is very 
near Rose Street, and round it lie the Strand, Fleet Street, 
Gerard Street, Drury Lane, and all the other classic old streets 
in which the literary men of that time (the Shaksperes and 
Jonsons of a former age had kept more to the south and east) 
had their haunts and dwellings, and which still, in later genera- 
tions, though the tendency continued to be north and westward, 
served for the Addisons, and Johnsons, and Goldsmiths, to live 
and walk in. Ah, London! thou perpetual home of a shifting 
multitude, how, as into a vast sieve, the generations keep descend- 
ing amid thy brick-built streets and alleys, only to trickle away 
and disappear beneath into thy catacombs and cemeteries. A 
while thou holdest us; but the reservoir is filling over us with 
the perpetual rain, and we, too, are sinking, sinking, towards the 
ancient dead ! 

Butler, says Aubrey, was “of middle stature, strong sett, 
high-coloured, with a head of sorrel hair, a severe and sound 
judgment; a good fellow.” Again, from another source, “he 
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was of a leonine-coloured hair, sanguine, choleric, middle-sized, 
strong; a boon and witty companion, especially among the com- 
pany he knew well.” As regards his good fellowship, we have 
already seen, on other evidence, how far that is to be understood ; 
one is glad, however, to know, by way of curiosity, that his com- 
plexion and hair were so nearly of Cromwell’s own colour. The 
form of his face in the portraits is heavy and sullen. 

Our impression of Butler’s general character as a man—on 
which his character as a writer may be regarded as a superstruc- 
ture—has, we trust, already been conveyed. He seems to have 
been a man of grave, correct, and somewhat morose nature, 
decidedly of that order of mind which, by way of philosophic 
distinction, may be called the descendental ; a man, the basis of 
whose intellectual being was strong, solid, but very hard and 
very earthly sense. One might compare him with Swift, who, 
however, had a more savage and demoniac element in him, 
which led him farther, and brought him in contact at least with 
the infernal side of that which transcends the visible. On the 
whole, one can best realize Butler’s exact character, by regard- 
ing him as, more peculiarly than any other man of his age, the 
polar opposite to Milton,—Milton the transcendental man of his 
time, and the noblest literary representative and defender of that 
class of sentiments and opinions which Butler derided. This 
contrast, or polarity in the intellectual world, is discernible in all 
ages, though it is not always instanced in so remarkable a man- 
ner. There are always men who can ‘stand no nonsense,’ who 
take their footing on what they call the hard fact of things, who 
have an innate turn for undervaluing whatever is high, extreme, 
and unusual, either in thought or action—high metaphysics, 
high art, high poetry, high Calvinism, high anything. On the 
other hand, there are always men who, from some constitutional 
peculiarity,—call it ideality, heart, enthusiasm, artistic sense, 
tendency to the metaphysical, or what you will,—revel in the 
high, feel at home in it, and prefer it. It is from the first class 
more particularly that satirists are born; except when, as some- 
times happens, a man of the other class steps out, clothed in the 
very thunders of his high contemplations, to satirize the satirists 
themselves, and prove to them the celestial, if only by its thun- 
der. Milton himself was a satirist, when he chose, in this 
sense; Butler was a satirist in the other. His philosophy of 
human nature was that of the lowest schools; and there is no 
maxim that he repeats more frequently, and with a more bitter 
emphasis, both in verse and in prose, than that interest alone 
governs the world, and that those who proceed on any other 
supposition are fools. Thus: 

‘‘ All the business of the world is but diversion, and all the happi- 
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ness in it that mankind is capable of, anything that will keep it from 
reflecting upon the misery, vanity, and nonsense of it, and whoever 
can by any trick keep himself from thinking of it, is as wise and 
happy as the best man in it.” . . . “The chiefest art of government 
is to convert the ignorance, folly, and madness of mankind, as much 
as may be to their own good; which can never be done by telling 
them truth and reason, or using any direct means, but by little tricks 
and devices (as they cure madmen) that work upon their hopes 
and fears, to which their ignorance naturally inclines them.” .. . 
—Thoughts on various subjects. 

These are precisely the cardinal notions of the sceptical or de- 
scendental philosophy ; and the constitutional tenacity with which 
Butler held to them, explains his whole career and character. 
How could such a man be other than an antagonist of Puritan- 
ism, the very essence of which consisted in a belief in the 
possibility of an actual reign of God, through His saints, on 
earth? “ What are all histories and records of actions in former 
times,” said Cromwell, “ but a revelation of God that He hath 
destroyed, and tumbled down, and trampled under foot whatever 
He hath not planted?” Compare this magnificent definition 
of history from the Puritan point of view with Butler’s comic 
one, from his, and say whether it was possible for the two men 
not to oppose "each other :— 

“What else does history use to tell us, 
But tales of subjects being rebell’ous ?” 

But that same disbelief of Butler in all that was high or divine in 
human nature and history which led him thus to oppose Puri- 
tanism, and to regard it as nothing more than a temporary out- 
break of madness “drawing hypocrisy along with it, was also the 
secret root of his other dislikes and antipathies. Hence his 
satires on speculation as such; on the heroic forms of literature ; 

on chivalry towards women; on abstract reasoning in politics ; 
on theory of all kinds, and on what he called the foolish investi- 
gations of the physical philosophers. All these were to him but so 
many other forms of that affection of mind for the supra-sensible, 
that devotion to the unseen and untangible, which Butler had 
derided in his attacks on the Puritans. There were many 
ways, he thought, in which men entertained themselves with 
“Fool’s Paradises of what should be, not what is ;” and he made 
it his business to ridicule them all, as equally contrary to sound 
sense and prudence, And yet curiously enough, there are 
instances in which Butler, by the very penetrating excess of his 
hard sense, comes out, so to speak, at the other side, and by 
ruminating on descendentalism itself, contrives almost to be- 
come transcendental fora moment. There is a kind of serene 
sorrowful wisdom in some of his sayings, shewing that in his 
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old age, and when severe experience had reduced his sense to 
the form of a quintessence, he did touch on the extreme and 
metaphysical, if only in abjuring it. Thus:— 

“The understanding of man hath a sphere of activity, beyond 
which, if it be forced, it becomes inactive, as it does vigorous by 
being confined. Unless a vine be pruned, it will bear no fruit; and 
he that related to the Senate, de coercendis Imperii terminis, was no 
unwise statesman. Opinion of knowledge has ever been one of the 
chiefest causes of ignorance; for most men know less than they might, 
by attempting to know more than they can.” —Thoughts upon various 
subjects. 

Again,— 
“The end of all knowledge is to understand what is fit to be done, 


for to know what has been, and what is, and what may be, does but 
tend to that.”—Ibid. 


In these, and other similar sayings, we have Butler at his 
highest; but a very great part of his writings, and especially of 
his prose writings, consists of serious and severe thought and 
criticism, shewing no mean sagacity of observation, strength of 
jadgment, and honest integrity of purpose. As all know, how- 
ever, it is his wit that has made him immortal; and it is by the 
prodigious amount and concentration of this one quality in his 
writings—and that too, in the exact sense in which psychologists 
are wont to define wit when they distinguish it from the appar- 
ently similar but really greater quality of huwmour—that these 
writings will live in our literature. Here are a few specimens 
from his prose writings :— 

** Governments are not built as houses are, but grow as trees do. 
And as some trees thrive best in one soil, some in another, so do 
governments ; but none equally in any, but all generally where they 
are most naturally produced; and therefore ’tis probable the state of 
Venice would be no more the same in any other country, if introduced, 
than their trade of glass-making.” 

* One that is proud of his birth is like a turnip—there is nothing 
good of him, but that which is underground.” 

* Tlis (the courtly fop’s) tailor is his creator, and makes him of 
nothing ; and though he lives by faith in him, he is perpetually com- 
mitting iniquities against him.” 

“« A proud man is a fool in fermentation.” 

“ He (a literary plagiarist) is like an Italian thief that never robs 
but he murders, to prevent discovery.” 

“* When he (a versifier) writes, he commonly steers the sense of 
his lines by the rhyme that is at the end of them, as butchers do 
calves by the tail.” 

* A Popish priest is one that takes the same course that the devil 
did in Paradise; he begins with the woman.” 
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“ A traveller is a native of all countries, and an alien at home. 

. . His observations are like a sieve, that lets the finer flour 
pass, and retains only the bran of things. . . . He believes all 
men’s wits are at a stand that stay at home, and only those advanced, 
that travel; as if change of pasture did make great politicians, as 
well as fat calves.” 

‘‘ He (the amateur of science) is like an elephant that, though he 
cannot swim, yet of all creatures most delights to walk by the river’s 
side.” 

Butler's verse is but his prose put through a process of metri- 
cal torture, trituration, and re-compression, so as to come out 
more compact, knotty, and glittering. He had early found out, 
as we have seen, the advantage that would be given him by 
calling to his aid the additional stimulus to odd intellectual inven- 
tion afforded by metre and rhyme; and from that time, though 
he continued to write in prose, it was with a mental reservation 
in favour of doggrel, and especially octosyllabic doggrel, with 
plenty of double and triple rhymes in it, as the natural and 
proper form of his highest literary efforts. Accordingly, it is 
in his doggrel that we have Butler at his best. The stuff or 
essential fabric of the writing is still the same—namely, hard, 
bare, ruthless sense, often directly polemical in its tenor, and 
always cynical; the peculiar literary excellence whereby this 
sense is recommended and set off is, as before, wit, or odd associ- 
ations of images supplied by the fancy; but the wit is richer and 
more exquisite from the very fact, that the fancy, in producing 
it, has worked under the additional restriction and stimulus of 
metre andrhyme. Let us cull a handful of specimens at random. 


“ If he that in the field is slain 
Be in the bed of honour lain, 
He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour’s truckle-bed.”’ 
“* Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow.” 
“* For what is worth in anything 
But so much money as ’twill bring?” 
“The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
** And we are best of all led to 
Men’s principles by what they do;” 
“ For the more languages a man can speak 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak.” 
‘“* As beasts are hunted for their furs, 
Men for their virtues fare the worse.’’ 
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“‘ A teacher’s doctrine and his proof 
Ts all his province and enough ; 

But is no more concern’d in use 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes.” 

** Success, that owns and justifies all quarrels, 
And vindicates deserts of hemp with laurels, 
Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt, 
Turns wreaths of laurels back again to hemp.” 

‘In the Church of Rome to go to shrift 
Is but to put the soul on a clean shift.” 

“ A convert’s but a fly that turns about 
After his head’s pulled off, to find it out.” 


In such sententious distichs, many of which, to use Johnson’s 
words, “ have passed into conversation, and been added as pro- 
verbial axioms to the general stock of practical knowledge,” we 
have the essence of Butler’s poetry, Just, however, as Butler’s 
judgment, by the very excess of its dev otion to the hard and the 
material, did now aud then attain to the verge of the spiritual 
and metaphysical, so his fancy, in its sheer search after the witty 
and the quaint, sometimes reaches the limits of the poetical and 


beautiful. Thus: 
“ Love is too great a happiness 

For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For, could it hold inviolate 

Against those cruelties of fate 

Which all felicities below 

By rigid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too high 

For perishing mortality, 

Translate to earth the joys above ; 

For nothing goes to Heaven but Love.” 
Such passages shew that the author of Hudibras had a vein in 
him of finer material than the merely burlesque or Hudibrastic. 
That vein, however, he did not cultivate; and hence, so long as 
Butler is remembered, it will be only, in the jirst place, in “his 
defunct capacity as the contemporary opponent and satirist of the 
great Puritan movement in England ; and, secondly, in his more 
permanent character as the author of a great number of sayings 
and maxims which, though conceived in the spirit of the cynical 
philosophy, and used at first to burlesque Puritanism and other 
high matters, are still so terse and good and sensible as to be 
available, in consistency with any philosophy whatever, for gene- 
ral human purposes. Even in the former, or his defunct his- 
torical capacity, Butler may have done good, for hypocrisy mingles 
with all things, and the Hudibrastic is one method of beating 


it out. 
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Art. IIL—1. Mémotres @un Bourgeois de Paris, Par le Docteur 
L. Veron. 6 vols. Paris, 1855. 

2. Histoire de la Littérature Francaise sous le Gouvernement 
de Juillet. Par M. ALFRED NETTEMENT. 2 vols. Paris, 
1855. 


HERE are two books so very nearly upon the same subject 
that they gain by being read not only together but one against 
the other. Springing from points diametrically opposite, and 
in the respective persons of their authors representing principles 
that seem at first incompatible, it is singular, yet true, that these 
two works, while they may control, do not refute each other. 
On the contrary, substantiating the same material facts, though 
differently coloured, they lead the impartial observer to form a 
true picture of that period of transition—strange, deceptive, and 
apparently unfruitful—the period of the Government of July, 
and of the reign of the House of Orleans in France. 

M. Néttement is one of the very few literary men of any 
talent, who exclusively and uncompromisingly belong to the 
purely Catholico-Royalist party after the Revolution of July. 
This is a distinction too seldom made, but which is neverthe- 
less necessary to the comprehension of men and things as they 
have existed and influenced the destinies of France during the 
last forty years, It is commonly supposed, out of France, 
that the “ Three Days” opened a new intellectual epoch in 
that country. A greater error can hardly be imagined. There 
is not one of the present great names of France, not one of 
those which place the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries on 
a par, which did net attain to its highest eminence between 
the years 1815 and 1830. The Guizots, Villemains, Cousins, 
Cuviers, Lamartines, and others, too numerous to recall, whose 
fame has so widened and elevated that of France, so softened 
the darker lustre of her previous barbaric glories, are one and 
all men of the Restoration; men whose brilliant faculties found 
means of development and manifestation under the fifteen years’ 
Government of the Bourbons of the elder branch; though the 
entire application of their talents to public affairs was achieved 
under the dynasty of the House of Orleans. Louis Philippe 
employed, and applied to practical purposes, the men whom he 
found ready to his hand;—but these men were formed by the 
Restoration. Louis Philippe’s eighteen years of power formed 
none; and with the exception of M. de Montalembert alone, 
(who, as to mere eloquence, setting aside every other qualifica- 
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tion, deserves, perhaps, to stand at the head of modern orators,) 
it might be hard to find any man in France of acknowledged 
intellectual superiority who properly belongs to the last twenty- 
five years.* 

We do not mean to say that no talent of any sort came forth 
under Louis Philippe’s reign, but merely that the men of his 
day show as infinitely small luminaries when contrasted with 
the real stars of the times of the Restoration. Louis Blanc in 
history, and in the drama Ponsard and Augier are entirely 
products of the Revolution of July,—not indeed of the principle 
which promoted it, but of the reaction against it, which its 
later years provoked; but Ponsard’s “ good sense” (he is styled 
in France the chief of the school du bon sens), or Victor 
Hugo’s eccentricities will scarcely balance the world-wide fame 
of the author of Hernani; and Louis Blanc will probably be 
utterly forgotten when the pages of Villemain and Guizot form 
the yet enduring admiration and study of successive genera- 
tions, Still, though the measure of it be small, there is a 
certain degree of talent among the men of July, and this 
brings us back to the point we started from. What literary 
superiority appeared during Louis Philippe’s reign, was brought 
out by reaction egainst his government its principle and its 
influence. The Republicans boast of several clever writers. The 
so-called Legitimists—out of the pale of political oratory, where 
they imposed respect by the voice of Berryer, and of journalism, 
where they counted Genoude, and one or two others—were 
reduced, as far as literature is concerned, to M. Néttement. 
Our business at present, however, is not with the intrinsic 
worth of this author as a writer or thinker, but with the pecu- 
liarities of opinion or position that render him a valuable autho- 
rity touching an epoch of contemporary history which must be 
for many years to come of considerable interest to us. 

M. Néttement, then, as we have said, is a Legitimist, an 
ardent though liberal supporter of old Catholico-monarchi- 
eal traditions in France. But what is Dr. Véron? <A clever 
man decidedly, by no means a literary one; perhaps, according 
to his own self-chosen name, best characterized as a bourgeois 
de Paris, but certainly the most complete personification of the 
“ man of July,” as our neighbours term it; full of intermediate 
qualities, and aiming at a kind of decorum in vice; making gold 
his idol, yet anxious for public esteem; lavish from calculation, 





* This has been latterly so strongly felt and so openly avowed in France, that 
the Ltevue des Deux Mondes has offered a prize of one hundred pounds for the best 
treatise on the subject,—for an Essay which shall analyze and explain the causes 
of the intellectual inferiority of the last twenty-five years in France, when com- 
pared to the movement under the Restoration. 
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good-natured from indifference, and sceptical from pure shallow- 
ness of intellect ; unburthened by any principle, unshackled by 
good taste ; naively cynical ; selfish and vain; particularly cla- 
morous for daring on the part of others, and always absent 
himself in the hour of need ;* the first to desert the power 
that falls, and whose fall his flatteries and fears have mainly 
aided to bring about; the first to fawn upon the power that 
mounts, and to whose stability he will be ever unable to con- 
tribute,—during a life spent in what, to avoid harsh words, 
we will call transactions between the public conscience he dimly 
divines, (his individual one is, as it were, mislaid) and _ his 
own narrowly comprehended personal interests. This strange 
piece of human patchwork is, from first to last, desirous to con- 
vince you that if one thing in the world surpasses his probity 
and good faith it is the extent of his plain good sense. Le gros 
bon sens! ‘There is the war-cry, the “ Dieu et mon droit !” of the 
Bourgeois de Paris, such as the Revolution of July made him! 
What he is now, what are his present tendencies, and what he 
may become by and bye—these are other questions, Our busi- 
ness at present is with Louis Philippe’s reign. 

It is difficult, as the reader may see, for two men to judge 
a period of contemporary history from more opposite points of 
view than M. Néttement and Dr. Véron. One judges it from 
without, the other from within; the one takes a larger, the other 
a more intimate survey of it; and whilst the distantly placed 
observer seizes its general outline and ensemble, the individual 
employed in the centre of the machine itself describes to us 
its minute details and all the complication of its workings. As 
we said already, both lead us to admit the same truths, and, we 
might add, to draw the same conclusions, if any conclusion can 





* Two anecdotes, contained in the Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, will suffice 
to give an idea of the general tone of morality in certain classes of French society :— 
“ M. Saint Ange, one of the principal rédacteurs of the Journal des Débats, was 
vainly sought for at a moment of great pressure, by M. Bertin, and was nowhere 
to be found,—* Good Heavens! Saint Ange !’ exclaimed the latter, when he next 
day encountered that person, to whose utmost gratitude and devotion he believed 
himself entitled,—* where were you yesterday ?’—‘ I left the office early,’ was the 
reply, ‘ because I was afraid you might want me!” ‘This is related merely 
as a proof of M. Saint Ange’s esprit. The other anecdote is worse. When M. 
Veron first bought the Constitutionnel, he had in his council of administration a 
certain M. Roussel, of whom he says :—“ To shew how strictly he adhered to 
principles of economy, I need only cite the following speech,—* Do you ever see 
your brother now ? I asked him one day.—* Never !’ was the answer, ‘ We are 
not on good terms, which is easily enough explained : I have upwards of 100,000 
franes a year and he has nothing earthly to live upon!’ It is true,” adds M. 
Véron, “that M. Roussel had made a large fortune in the paper trade, and in the 
Constitutionnel, of which he had managed to monopolize the fournitures.” And 
our Bourgeois de Paris contents himself. with finding in the above incident only 
a proof of M. Roussel’s “ strict adherence to principles of economy !” 
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be drawn touching a country so really (in a political sense) in- 
comprehensible as France. 


That which most strikes the reader in Dr. Véron’s six vo- 
lumed Memoirs is the fact of being, and feeling himself to 
be, perpetually “ behind the scenes.” The words must not be 
taken figuratively. Whether as Director of the Grand Opera, 
proprietor of a leading journal, or meddler here and there in the 
affairs of the State, with M. Véron for a guide, you are always 
in the coulisses, always among the traps, shiftings, and decora- 
tions of a theatre; actors are around you, men who are not what 
they seem, and who would seem other than they are; there is a 
public somewhere, but for the moment you are not of it. Some- 
thing is being enacted, and you see the players rush by you, 
some elated with the triumph they have achieved, some angry 
and some merry, but all so different from what they were upon 
the stage, that often he who has been drawing tears from the 
assembly before the curtain effects his return behind it with a 
caper and a joke, whilst he whose wit and gaiety has put the whole 
audience in good humour sinks exhausted upon the nearest seat, 
and, wiping the hot perspiration from his brow, pants over the 
hard achievement of success. You are eternally ‘ behind the 
scenes.” You are in the dressing-room of M. Thiers, receiving 
M. Véron whilst he shaves, or in the cabinet of Louis Philippe, 
concerting with his ministers such measures, not as may really 
be best for the weal of the nation, but as may have the “ best 
effect” in the nation’s eyes. This perpetual feeling it is which, 
to any one looking beyond the mere surface, makes the perusal 
of M. Véron’s book one of the most melancholy things imagin- 
able. It is a dark and disheartening picture of human affairs to 
one who contemplates them in their higher relations. We 
have our estimate of many people lowered, and lose fair illusions 
and hopes; we perceive in the distance nothing that looks as 
if it would be worth the trouble of getting nearer to it, or that, 
if we did get quite close to it, would not turn out to be different 
from what it seemed. It is this character of ungenuineness 
which so depresses and fatigues the mind, leaving it nothing 
sure against which to lean. “ My experience of life and of 
men,” says Dr, Véron, “has taught me that reputation is 
made like fortune. Some people are not even satisfied with 
one reputation, but will needs have two, taking an attitude 
and assuming a speech different in one place from those they 
are obliged to affect in another. ‘ Mistrust virtuous men,’ my 
witty friend, M. Michaud, the academician, would often say 
to me; ‘to gain good fame they must often have failed in 
honour and integrity. Now I do not pretend that ail the men 
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who are honoured and esteemed are rascals, but in my notion 
many do not deserve their high repute,—some, on the contrary, 
may be better than their reputation.” This is precisely the 
statement of a great social evil in France: the absence not 
only of a proper respect for, but of a due sense of truth, of a 
just perception of its beauty, its eminent usefulness, and its 
inevitable attributes. In France there is in both governors 
and governed a belief in the practicability of deception, which, 
thanks to Providence, we English have not, and which is in the 
long run always and infallibly fatal to liberal institutions and 
political freedom. 

Here was, in fact, the prime obstacle to the consolidation of 
Louis Philippe’s throne in France. The nation did not believe 
in him, he did not believe in the nation; nor did either see how 
this want of faith must necessarily affect the common interests 
and existence of both. 

Anecdotes without end might be quoted to prove this failure 
of respect on the king’s part for the country he was called 
to govern. The following (which we know to be strictly au- 
thentic) will suffice :—“ Sire,” said one of the most really con- 
stitutional of his ministers, one day to Louis Philippe, “ your 
Majesty does not pay sufficient attention to the Chamber of 
Peers; if it be not, in fact, the third power, it is a mere fiction, 
worse than useless,” “ And what would you have me do?” 
inquired the king. “ Sire, I would have your Majesty add to 
the numbers of the Upper House some few men whose names 
should be to the country a serious guarantee of political activity 
—a sprinkling of intelligence and energy would do well at the 
Luxembourg.” “ Ah! bah!” was Louis Philippe’s reply ; “ in- 
telligence, energy !—proper votes, good balls (de bonnes boules), 
that is what is needed.” The minister shook his head. “ Non- 
sense!” added Louis Philippe; “ when day after day votes 
favourable to my policy are registered in every paper, that is 
enough—the public does not inquire into all this—it reads the 
papers, sees the majority is everywhere and always for me, does 
not ask any more, and believes in the whole in the end.” “I 
much fear the king is mistaken,” said the minister—but his 
advice remained unattended to, 

Now to have an idea, on the other hand, of the degree to 
which any given body of men in France may be brought to 
take its part in a make-believe, to accept a sham for a reality, 
and be satisfied therewith, we need only recall the affair of the 
Banquet of the 22d of February 1848, the details immediately 
preceding which have never, we think, been more than imper- 
fectly known in this country, or if known at the time have been 
forgotten since. The reader will at once see the bearings of the 
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incident we allude to upon the principle we have attempted to 
establish with regard to France. Let us summarily recapitulate 
the leading circumstances of the case. 

The year 1847 was remarkable for the discontent everywhere 
gradually growing up against the government and the system 
personified by M. Guizot’s long-enduring ministry. The expres- 
sion for this ever-increasing uneasiness and agitation was found 
in the word, Electoral Reform. That was the war-cry. The 
voice of the people, of the masses, pre-occupied with wholly 
different tendencies, was only heard in the distance, and as yet 
indistinctly so. But the bourgeoisie, the Garde Nationale, the 
“enlightened middle classes,”—those upon whose banner, as we 
have said, the word le gros bon sens stands inscribed,—those 
shouted out “ Electoral Reform !” with all their might ; and for 
their disinclination to admit anything of the kind, Messrs. 
Guizot and Duchatel were, in one of the last sittings of the 
Chamber of Deputies, denounced by M. Odillon Barrot, who, 
descending from the tribune, compared them to “ Polignac and 
Peyronnet.” On one side stood the opposition declaring that the 
national representation is an empty name, that the majority is a 
false semblance, that the principle of Electoral Reform must be 
admitted, and that the right must also be established for any num- 
ber of men to meet together in order to discuss openly such mea- 
sures as may seem to them essential for the good of the country. 
On the other hand, were the ministry, the king, and that official 
majority of the Chambers which he and they affirm to represent 
the majority of the nation; these raise their voices loudly against 
the principle of Electoral Reform, and above all, against the 
right of meeting. They talk of authority as of a sacred deposit ; 
they affirm that the least concession on their parts will be 
followed by the direst results; they preach the doctrine of 
resistance; and M. Guizot seems preparing to act up to his 
maxim recently enounced in a parliamentary debate: le progrés 
aujourd’hui, cest la résistance. Well, so far, both parties seem 
in earnest; both talk equally of their country ; and we are bound 
to give them credit for believing what they say. But if so, 
what must happen? If the leaders of the opposition are convinced 
that the right of public meeting és in reality a right whereof the 
country cannot and must not be defrauded, and the possession 
of which must be bought at any price, they are forced to 
attend the famous banquet of the 22d, not, as some one said, 
“in straw-coloured gloves,” but as men determined to with- 
stand sternly and even to the death, that “ power without right,” 
characterized by Lord Chatham as “ res detestabilis et caduca,” 
and prepared, in the words of the same great statesman, “ rather 
than see the Constitution tamely given up, and their birthright 
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surrendered to despotism, to bring the question to an issue, and 
fairly try it between the people and the Government.” If the 
opposition be really convinced of the sacredness of its cause, its 
course, however hard and painful, is clear ;_ if the Government be 
really convinced of the sacredness of resistance, to resist, and 
that at once and vigorously, is its imperative, undeniable duty. 
Now, what do both do? Does the Government by the instant 
display of an imposing force render impossible the meeting it 
pretends to consider dangerous? Does it courageously defy un- 
popularity, and boldly assume the responsibility of a conduct it 
declares to be indispensable? or, recognising the right of its ad- 
versaries or the expediency of appearing to recognise it, does it 
withdraw from the struggle and frankly say : “ If you have the 
country with you, it is just that its voice should be heard—you 
are at liberty to meet and to discuss?” No! What does the 
opposition ? Does it simply and resolutely accept its stern part 
and prepare for a serious struggle? or does it frankly avow that it 
had miscalculated its forces, and that for the moment any aggres- 
sive attempt would be merely foolhardy and fruitless ?—is it bold 
or is it wise? Neither! In this deeply serious comedy, involving 
the peace, welfare, and dignity of a whole nation, Government 
and opposition were both equally insincere. Neither believed 
in itself nor in the other; instead of a collision, they came to a 
compromise whereby each was to play a part, and consistency 
was only to be the apparent lot of both: frankness, straight- 
forwardness was nowhere. “ Seeming” was admitted to be the 
best resource of every one; insurrection, resistance, retractation, 
concession ; nothing was in reality to be, but everything was to 
seem as if it were.* 

The Electoral Reformers were to play at a popular meeting, 
and the Government was to play at Repression; but it was 
agreed beforehand, nay, drawn up on paper and signed, that 
nothing was to be genuine in the whole matter, nothing in ear- 
nest. “ If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my 
life: No! Lam no such thing!” This was the language of both 
parties, and the conventions of Quince, Snug, and their part- 
ners, in the Midsummer Night's Dream, were not more minutely 
specified than were the conditions of the treaty drawn up on the 
19th February 1848, discussed in one of the bureaux of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and signed for the opposition, Duvergier 
de Hauranne, Léon de Malleville, and Beryer—and for the Con- 


* For the entire cetails of the few days preceding the outbreak of the 24th 
February, and the documents substantiating them, we refer the reader to the 
Mémoires @un Beurgevis de Paiis, vol. v. chap. xi. p. 56, et seq. 
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servative majority, Vitet and De Morny; the latter being at that 
period the leader of those ultra Guizotins, surnamed “ les satis- 
faits.” 

In the report (procés verbal) of the sitting in the Committee- 
room, we find the following passages :— 


“‘ The Deputies of the opposition will do all that is within human 
possibility to prevent order from being disturbed. They will enter 
the banquet-room peaceably, in spite of the warning of the Commis- 
sary of Police, who, placed at the door, will inform them on their 
entrance that they are violating an edict of the Préfet de Police. 
They will recommend all persons present not to insult the Commis- 
sary. They will take their seats. Then, immediately, the Commis- 
sary will declare the illegality of the proceedings, and will protest 
against M. Boissel or others, telling the meeting it is required to dis- 
perse, failing which, he, the Commissary, must have recourse to force. 

** To this injunction M. Barrot shall reply by a short harangue, in 
which he shail defend the right of meeting, shall protest against abuse 
of authority on the part of the Government, shall state that his only 
object was to decide the question judicially, and shall also invite the 
meeting to disperse calmly, declaring, nevertheless, that he only yields to 
force(!) He shall explain to the assembly that any overt act of rebel- 
lion or any insult to the public authorities would quite destroy the end 
the opposition desires to attain. It is honestly agreed upon, that M. 
Barrot shall make no speech against the Government or the majority 
—and, in short, that he shall in no way give to the meeting the air of 
being held in spite of the Government. 

“ This once brought to a close, the opposition Deputies shall set 
the example to the other persons present, by retiring from the scene 
of action, and they shall expressly declare on going out (in order that the 
public out of doors may not give way to mistaken irritation) that they have 
gained their point, and taken the only means for arriving at a solution (!)” 


So, inside the banquet-room, M. Odillon Barrot was to repre- 
sent himself “ yielding only to force,” and outside it, he was to 
express himself entirely satisfied with all that had passed! Nor 
is this all. Public opinion, as influenced by the press, is also the 
subject of a special paragraph of this most curious document. 
The five members of this strange mixed commission bound them- 
selves respectively to answer for the moderation of the leading 
journals of their party. The Débats, Constitutionnel, Siecle, and 

Jational were to be so well tutored, that “ no aggressive or taunt- 
ing article was to envenom the general mind, to misrepresent the 
facts above stated, or to make a weapon of them against either 
the Government or the opposition.” The following phrase seems 
to us singularly worth notice: “ Polemical discussion,” it is noti- 
fied, “ shall be conducted according to the spirit of the present 
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convention,” and then comes the set lesson, the programme to be 
attended to by the press :— 


“* The attitude of the Opposition shall be treated as decorous and 
moderate; the Government shall not be accused of weakness or cow- 
ardice, and the degree in which it shall have upheld its authority 
shall be considered as significant of a sincere desire to fulfil its en- 
gagements, and bring about a judicial solution of the whole.” 


Further, it is settled that the opposition Deputies shall en- 
courage no banquets or meetings anywhere else until the Cour 
de Cassation has pronounced its judgment, and that they shall 
not attack the Government upon the means it may employ to 
prevent the organization of any such meetings, 


** In short,”’ (this is the closing sentence of the Report,) “ without 
entering into more minute details, the spirit of this note, interpreted 
with the good sense and good faith that distinguishes men so high- 
placed and so respectable as the five members who are here met, will, 
both before and after the banquet, continue to inspire their several acts 
in whatever concerns either the preparation for, or the consequences 
of the meeting in question.” 


It is not our purpose to describe what ensued, all of which 
is now matter of history. We have nothing to do with painting 
the false security of king and ministers, during two whole days ; 
the sudden alarm given on the 21st, by the National and the 
Réforme, who rebelled against the programme of the mixed 
commission. ‘The accusation of treason raised by the Govern- 
ment against the opposition, the protestations of the latter, the 
consternation on every side; the weakness, the hesitation, the 
confusion ; the desertion of his duty, the abandonment of his 
post, by every one; the final catastrophe—with all this we have 
nothing to do: our purpose was, to shew the strange want of 
truth during the last twenty-five years in France, pervading in- 
stitutions moral, social, and political,—the hollowness of every 
thing,—the want of sincerity with which, whilst Constitution- 
alism and Representative Government were the nominal posses- 
sions of the French people, their real essence was understood, or 
their real interests promoted. 

That the position of the Government of July was in itself a 
difficult, nay, in many respects, a false one, we are not attempt- 
ing to deny; but that is no excuse for (supposing it were even 
an explanation of) the amount of insincerity by which gn all 
hands those difficulties were sought to be eluded. We say on 
all hands, for it would be unjust to make the king respon- 
sible for all the shuffling and false-seeming that characterized 
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every component part of the political system of the juste milieu. 
We will return again to an appreciation of the difficulties and 
dangers whereof this very word, juste milieu, was the expression ; 
but before taking leave of the present portion of our subject, we 
cannot refrain from quoting a letter written by the lamented 
Duc d’Orléans to his brother, the Duc de Nemours, and evincing, 
upon a subject full of interest for the English reader of our day, 
the same sense we ourselves entertain of the perpetual habits of 
deceit of the French Government. The letter, dated 1st of 
November 1836, from the Tuileries, is the hurried account given 
by the heir to the throne to his brother in Africa of the insur- 
rection of Strasbourg, headed by the present Emperor of the 
French, It is as follows: 


“¢ You will hear from the Queen and from Marie, my dear Nemours, 
all the details of the row at Strasbourg, so I will not lose the little 
time I have in writing mere repetitions. You may be completely at 
ease touching that affair, it is all over, (tout est fini, archifini,) and I 
do not fancy the ramifications that the plot certainly had in Switzer- 
land will ever develop themselves now. Besides, a good watch is 
kept, and all this has raised our credit. There was not all along any 
possible doubt as to the issue of the attempt, or any possible cliance 
of the success of the conspiracy. We have, however, had occasion 
to remark how much the discipline of the army has gained. — 

“ Now, if the whole be thoroughly explained, as it really is, we shall be 
much strengthened thereby, and it will do us great good with the 
army. Largely to recompense those who have stood by us, and after 
that, Ve victis/ this is what will consolidate us. ‘ 

*“T am so happy to think you will learn the whole at once, and 
that, far away from us, you will not have undergone all our terrible 
uncertainties. All last night was passed on the watch, and no news; 
and when M. de Franqueville at last arrived, I had determined to go 
straight off to Strasbourg. You know my ideas on the subject of in- 
surrections: my principle is to be down upon them at once, even should I 
be followed by no one, but to go straight on end, to the end, and that quickly. 
Luckily, I had not time given me to move, and all has gone off for 
the best. LI repeat it, you may be quite secure, but pay attention to 
those around you, and above all, do not let the details of the Stras- 
bourg affair get about incompletely. Zhe whole truth must be told, the 
truth entire, and as it really is, and it must not be garbled in any way, 
or for any pretended interest. This is highly important. . . . 

“This plot reveals once again all the illusions that émigrés of all 
dates always have upon the state of their country. . . . 

“The préfet has been honest throughout, but . . . what a 
simpleton! . . . I will one day tell you thereupon what shall 
make you laugh. 

“T am writing in great haste, my dear fellow, but I have told you 
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the most important to be known. I need not say how much I am 
occupied in thinking of you, how much I live in Africa. . . . Re- 
member me to your comrades, and communicate to them the parts of 
my letter which may interest them. ‘The father (le pére) is very well, 
and every one in good spirits. (This phrase in English.) What has 
just occurred is the recoil of the events of La Granja and of Lis- 
bon, and the fruits of a whole year’s fermentation and plotting in 
Switzerland. We are at war with a party which from time to time 
must produce something. After the April business, Fieschi, then 
Alibaud, and now this last. We shall have the upper hand of it all 
though, by dint of resolution and right. We have plenty of both. (This 
is also in English.) Adieu, my dear fellow,—excuse my imperfect 
style,—you know, in these moments, one has not time to write with 
due reflection. Adieu, adieu, my best wishes and my heart are with 
you, and for the last time I repeat it, do not torment yourself. 


¥. QO" 


If, according to our belief, sufficient importance can never 
be attached to the prevalence of untruth everywhere during 
Louis Philippe’s reign, to the absence of straightforwardness and 
genuineness on all sides, which in the end reduced governors and 
governed to be but actors in a vast play,—if to this point attention 
can never be sufficiently directed, there is another on which 
public opinion has, we think, been considerably led astray. We 
allude to the accusation of corruption so incessantly repeated 
during the last years of the Government of July, and supposed 
to represent one of the causes of that Government’s sudden dis- 
appearance from among the European Powers. 

Unfortunately in France, under whatever form the country 
chooses for the moment to be governed, that Government 
is everywhere present, and its agents or its influence more or 
Jess regulate everything. Consequently, though it has not always 
the credit it deserves, it almost always bears the blame of disas- 
ters with which it had nothing todo. The age of Louis Philippe 
was not a chivalrous age ; the men of his time, and of the classes 
he was obliged to call into activity, were men in whom ambition 
and interest took the lead of honesty or honour. The moral 
standard in France generally was not a high one. Isolated 
cases of dishonesty became known to the nation, and loud, as 
they ought to be, were the expressions of disgust. Ministers, 
generals, peers of France, were brought to trial for pecula- 


* Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, vol. iv. chap.i. Most of these letters were 
taken from the sack of the Tuileries in February 1848, and afterwards bought by 


different persons. 
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tion, (we purposely do not mention the more violent crimes, 
such as the Duke de Praslin’s murder of his wife, these deeds 
being common to all times and characteristic of none ;) public 
functionaries were found guilty of breach of trust, and the 
aides-de-camp of royal dukes of cheating at cards. It was a 
very deplorable state of things,—but let us in justice be allowed 
to say, not half so deplorable, from the point of view of mere 
corruption, as what has existed much more flagrantly since 
Louis Philippe fell. France counts 35,000,000 of inhabitants :— 
now were there, during Louis Philippe’s reign, or does any one 
assert or believe there were, 500 cases of the kind we allude to 
in all France? Certainly not. But let us assume there were 
500 such, these cases are strictly individual isolated ones, for 
which the Government has in no way to answer; yet it was 
made to answer for them all. “It is the system of Louis 
Philippe,” it was argued, “which induces and fosters corrup- 
tion of every kind; it is his influence which lowers the moral 
tone of the public mind, and accustoms men to transactions to 
which they give other names, but which in fact are a mere cloak 
for dishonesty.” Louis Philippe had the misfortune throughout 
to meddle by far too much in every department of Government, 
and the consequence was, what it must naturally be, that the 
bad, in whatever shape it manifested itself, was referred to him 
alone, whilst the good, when it occurred, passed unnoticed 
save by the few. One of the perpetually recurring causes of 
discontent and abuse of the Government was the annual dis- 
cussion of the secret service money; and they who have been 
the ministers of the Orleans dynasty in France know what de- 
termination it required to face the clamours and insults of the 
Opposition when came the debates upon les Fonds Secrets. M. 
Véron’s Mémoires are not without interest on this point; and 
here, as elsewhere, he carries you into the coulisses of the different 
ministerial departments, and makes you a witness to the constant 
perplexities of those who pull the wires of the puppets on the 
stage, to the anxieties and vexations of the paymasters, who are 
for ever dreading an attack on their caisse. 

We think our readers may not be uninterested in seeing the 
following table of the comparative secret expenditure in France 
from the year 1823 to the year 1853, a period of thirty years, 
in which three different forms of government—Constitutional 
Monarchy, a Republic, and Despotism—have succeeded each 
other. We give it as it is given by M. Véron, having, however, 
first assured ourselves, on application to parties competent to 
decide in such a case, that the statement contained in his work 
is really correct. 
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We find, therefore, that the expenditure of secret service money 
was, under the Restoration, upon an average, 2,000,000 of francs 
a year; under Louis-Philippe about the same, (for though some 
years, as for instance 1831 and 1832, attain to between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000, and others keep at 1,400,000 and 1,500,000 
odd ;) and under the Republic not considerably less, since the 
year 1848, from the 24th February to the 30th September, a 
period of nine months, cost for “secret expenses, ordinary and 
extraordinary,” the sum of 1,755,077, 32. M. Véron, with great 
satisfaction, remarks, that now the rate of secret expenditure is 
infinitely lowered, and he proudly places the total of 1,400,000 
francs against the two years 1852 and 1853, as that of the 
avowed and recognised “ dépenses secretes.” But this is, as 
none knows better than himself, a most unfair way of judging 
of the matter. Under the reign of Constitutional Monarchy in 
France the ministers of both the elder and younger branch of 
the House of Bourbon were obliged to render an account to the 
Chambers, to the country in fact, of what their administration 
cost it, whether in declared or secret expenditure. Under the 
Empire this is no longer the case; and we believe most men in 
France would be as delighted as they would be surprised if they 
could, like the Bourgeois de Paris, accept the nominal reduction 
as representative of any real reduction, no matter in what branch 

ublic expenditure. We do not wish to prejudge anything, 
sill Tess to judge unfavourably of the acts of an ally to whom we 
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are so closely bound as to the present chief of the French nation, 
yet, when glancing at the state of France financially, it is im- 
possible not to partake of the fears and misgivings wherewith 
every political economist, every reflecting man, is inspired by 
the actual aspect of pecuniary matters in that country, misgivings 
and fears, if we are correctly informed, largely partaken in by 
some of the leading men of Louis Napoleon’s own government. 

To return, however. M. Véron seems to have been particu- 
larly well situated for informing us of most of the occurrences 
which in any way bear upon the distribution of the secret service 
money. He himself says,—“I may affirm that, under the 
monarchies of the Restoration and of July, I saw all the workings 
of the Fonds Secrets in the Ministry of the Interior, where I had 
intimate friends connected with the positive and material distri- 
bution of those funds.” Of the “friends” alluded to one was 
M. Rosman, chef de Division at the Ministry of the Interior, 
during the whole of the Restoration, and almost to the last days 
of the July Government, in whose immediate department lay the 
account-keeping of the Ministry, and of the funds for secret 
expenses ; the other was M. Gérin, the Paymaster of the Interior, 
and who consequently delivered over with his own hands the 
sums awarded to particular individuals. M. Véron names both 
these persons without any reserve, and enters into many de- 
tails, the novelty of which may render them interesting. These 
two officials, according to the author of the book before us, 
had certain small jealousies of each other. Both were necessarily 
in the minister’s confidence, and therefore somewhat “ rivals 
near the throne,” but each entertaining a conviction of the 
other’s good sense and honesty, they had mutually agreed never 
to disguise anything from one another. 


“ Both,” says M. Véron, “ were animated by the same sentiment— 
the passionate love of the strong-box ; both were sparing of the public 
money as of their own; their appreciation of a minister’s worth was 
regulated solely by the way in which he distributed the fonds secrets. 
Anonymous orders on the catsse, (orders not naming the receiver of 
the funds) put both of them beside themselves, whereas bons de police 
as they are called, in the name of the individual destined to profit by 
them, satisfied their curiosity, and made them more resigned and 
willing to pay. Notwithstanding this, however, I remember one day 
meeting Rosman as he was leaving his office; it was in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, our habitual rendezvous. He was gloomy, and full 
of despair. For some time his anger remained bottled up and silent. 
At last, ‘ Upon my word,’ he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ it is beyond all 
bearing. M. .. . has been this morning let loose among the money- 
bags !’”—(On vient de ldcher M. . . . dans nos caisses.) 
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M. Véron’s account of the way of apportioning out the secret 
service money is worth quoting :— 

‘** The claims,” he says, ‘‘ upon the secret purse were some monthly, 
some accidental only. 

““The monthly payments constituted the regular remuneration of 
services already rendered, or of services that were being rendered 
still. Nearly all these pensions were of 500, or at most 1000 frances 
a month; the names of the persons thus pensioned, whom Gérin 
used to call his “‘ customers,” were written upon a small book very 
much resembling a washerwoman’s account. In the first days of 
every month, Gérin’s customers used to glide along the walls of the 
Ministry of the Interior, slip up a narrow staircase, and turn the 
handle of his bureau-door with inconceivable fright; once inside, 
they began to breathe ; when they had received their money, the sum 
was struck out of a great ledger. If absent or ill, they could receive 
by proxy, and by writing a letter, which served as a receipt. These 
pensions were regularly paid in foreign countries, upon presentation 
of an order on a banker. For these customers of his, Gérin was per- 
fection, a very pere de famille. 

“ But accidental payments from the secret funds drove both Ros- 
man and Gérin wild with indignation. They called that ‘ruining them- 
selves for people they did not know,’ and there existed a tacit under- 
standing between them that both should by every means in their 
power endeavour to find out who were the individuals to whom they 
made these accidental remittances, and in what mysterious pockets 
‘ their money,’ as they were wont to call it, was engulfed. 

** Some few men would come boldly in the face of day, and re- 
ceive their payments, but these were only the very last in repute and 
public esteem, and they were sometimes made to feel their position. 
One of these individuals bowed to Gérin some days after he had 
received two or three thousand francs from him. Gérin replied to 
the bow by going straight up to the man who made it and saying, 
‘ Sir, I am, as you perhaps know, charged to pay the police expenses, 
therefore, do not bow to me, pray, for you would compromise your- 
self.’ 

“ Rosman and Gérin,” adds M. Véron, ‘ were both perfectly honest 
men themselves, but in their eyes humanity and politics wore any- 
thing but attractive colours. Upright characters and incorruptible 
convictions figured not upon theirbooks. . . . . . Of the two, 
they professed more respect for the government of the Restoration 
than for the monarchy of July. Well informed of all that was pass- 
ing or had passed under both régimes, they both used to say that under 
the Restoration deputies were far less ardent in their demands and 
solicitations. I have heard them affirm that at that period, when a 
deputy presented himself by chance in any department of a ministry, 
the employés would literally all try to catch a sight of him as of a cu- 
riosity. It cannot be denied that, during the fifteen years of the 
Restoration, the elections took place under the influence of certain 
political opinions and creeds, whereas during the existence of the 
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government of July they represented chiefly a rivalry of mere mate- 
rial interests. The Restoration was a duel—well and fairly fought 
between the spirit of the present and that of the past,—the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was simply what could not be helped, un 
expedient.” 


Now let what M. Véron here assumes be granted, where 
is there any proof to warrant the all but universal accusation 
raised against Louis Philippe personally of “ political immorality” 
and “ corruption?” What did the king of the July Revolution 
do to lower the public standard of morality which had not been 
done before him, and which has not been done with more 
effrontery since? It is impossible to have read (as we believe 
the majority of our readers have done) the plain and straightfor- 
ward statement of M. de Montalivet, published some few years 
back, under the title of “ Louis Philippe and the Civil List,” and 
not remain convinced that the spirit of the King’s administra- 
tion was, as far as he was personally concerned, one of scrupu- 
lous honesty ; nor must we forget that out of all the papers be- 
longing to the members of the Orleans family which fell into 
the hands of their bitterest enemies, the men of February ’48, 
not one was ever found which could in the smallest degree con- 
tribute to cast a slur upon the King’s personal conduct as to 
money, whether his own or that of the State. To this no argument 
can be opposed ; for never was man taken so unawares as Louis 
Philippe on the morning of the 24th February, never was any 
thing more impossible than for him to have attempted the con- 
cealment of any letter, memorandum, bill, or scrap of paper 
whatsoever ; never was more determined search for any proof of 
an individual’s peculation and backslidings, than that of the men 
into whose power fell the traces of the minutest details of Louis 
Philippe’s life. We deem it just to recall these things, and to 
relate an incident of which we believe few people are aware. 

In 1840, when the negotiations for the marriage of the Duc 
de Nemours with the Princess of Saxe Cobourg Gotha had 
commenced, the bride’s father, Duke Ferdinand, besought the 
King of the French to place the marriage portion he destined to 
his son, in the funds of some other country, but not to invest the 
money in France. ‘The best possible reasons were given for this 
demand, which never obtained but this constantly recurring an- 
swer: “If France is to suffer from still further revolutions, we 
will suffer with her; I will, neither in my own person, nor in 
that of my children, separate my family’s fate from hers.” The 
matter went further. The entreaties of the bride’s family be- 
came more pressing, and at last Louis Philippe declared that, 
if the fortune he awarded to the Duc de Nemours were not to 
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be invested in the French funds, he would break off the mar- 
riage without hesitation. This is a fact which those who were 
the ministers and advisers of the Crown at that period can po- 
sitively attest. 

One of the most clearly-defined of ‘M. Véron’s objects in 
publishing his A/emoirs is, without a doubt, to injure M. Thiers 
in public opinion, and so little has he succeeded, that not only 
a recent esclandre* did more harm to the Bourgeois de Paris 





* A portion of our readers will perhaps remember the sensation produced 
last winter throughout the European press, by an incident connected with the 
Memoirs of the ourgeois de Paris. When the sixth and last volume appeared, a 
page and a half was repeated and commented on by nearly every paper in France, 
for in this page and a half was an anecdote, of which the following is the sub- 
stance :— M. Thiers, M. de Morny, and General Changarnier being together one 
day, at the house of M. Thiers, a coup d’état was proposed, whereby the Deputies 
Czevaignac, Lamoriciére, and Charras were to be arreste and imprisoned. Thiers, 
(aceording to M. Veron) declared for the arrest of Lamoriciére, Changarnier 
or Cavaignae, and De Morny for that of all three. The argument based upon 
this story by the author is one which it is easy to foresee,—it is this : ‘ Louis 
Napoleon, by his cuup d’état of the 2d December 1851, merely put into execution 
what those who so bitterly abuse him for it had over and over planned against 
other persons themselves,’ and as one positive proof the preceding anecdote is 
given. At the first moment a great sensation was really produced, but then 
came a flat denial in all the papers, signed by M. Thiers. To this, M. Véron 
replies by a note to M. de Morny, asking the latter, if he did or did not certify 
to him the exact truth of the conversation between himself, Messrs. Thiers, and 
Changarnier ? then M. de Morny tells the story over again, confirming the truth 
of all M. Véron had said. Next comes a second letter from M. Thiers, flatly 
denying M. de Morny’s statement ; and this is followed by a short note from 
Brussels, signed Changarnier, opposing the most unequivocal denial in the plainest 
terms to what had been related, and saying, ‘ I attest the entire truth of the asser- 
tions of the honourable M. Thiers, and formally give the lie to the two personages, 
inventors of the calumny.’ [t would be needless to say that public opinion did not 
hesitate an instant as to the degree of credence to be awarded to the two oppo- 
nents, but decided in favour of the exiled General’s statement. Still the affair was 
a strange one, and only explicable for those who knew it in its real bearings, which 
are these :—Very long before the coup d'état of December, the President of the 
Republic sent for M. Thiers, and without revealing to him the minute details of 
his scheme, sounded him upon it, giving Louis Philippe’s ex-minister the oppor- 
tunity of protesting so decidedly against anything of the kind, that when he left the 
Elysée he was marked in the President’s mind as one of the men upon whom he 
must not count. M. Thiers,on the other hand, was so exceedingly impressed with 
what had passed, that on his return home he wrote down (which is his habit only 
on very remarkable occasions) the whole conversation from first to last. This he 
communicated the next morning to only one person, and in this person’s hands, if 
we are rightly informed, is still lying the written proof of M. Thiers’ indignation at 
the overtures made to him, But then how explain the interference of M. de Morny 
in a matter in which he had in no way been mixed up? This is difficult, and the 
solution of the mystery most generally accepted by the public mind, but for which 
we do not vouch, is the following :—The story of Thiers and Changarnier (who 
was added to it for the sake of greater effect) was told to M. de Morny by a person 
whose word he was not at liberty to doubt, but who wished to avoid being an 
actor in the comedy where he put his own words into his adversaries’ mouths ; 
for this reason M. de Morny took upon himself the office of listener to a scene 
at which in fact he had never been present, and when the real truth came out, 
he was hand-tied and tongue-tied, and forced to accept tiie unqualified démenti of 
General Changarnier. 
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than to the ex-minister of the July Monarchy, but it served to 
put before people’s eyes the real cause of M. Véron’s grudge 
against M. Thiers, and to gain for the latter the approbation of 
all honest and impartial judges. 

The relationship of M. Véron to M. Thiers (so perfectly hon- 
ourable for the latter) elucidates certain governmental necessi- 
ties, common to all Governments, whatever their special form, in 
France. Let what dynasty will be upon the throne, or let there 
be nothrone at all, it is precisely the same in some respects as to 
its effects, and you still have ever-enduring that system of Go- 
vernment interference, so naturally productive of over-stretched 
authority in the governors, of want of independence in the 
governed, so big with corruption, and so fatally conducive to the 
identification in the public mind of the Government itself with 
every error and every fault which should be attributed to its 
agents only, The administrative unity of France is a web of 
bronze, a net of brambles whence no one escapes. It would take 
volumes to shew to what height this reaches, into what intricate 
details it descends, and let it be in his duties or his pleasures, how 
unavoidable for a Frenchman are those gigantic leading-strings 
whence he never escapes from his cradle to his grave. It may 
sometimes have the effect of ennobling certain institutions, as, 
for example, it may give a degree of pomposity to a Sociétaire du 
Thédtre Francais whereof the actors of other boards and other 
countries remain ignorant; it may transform the dancer of the 
corps de ballet at the grand opera into a sort of public functionary ; 
it may also contribute to the vainglorious delight of a Parisian to 
reflect as he sits in his box or stall, that the Elsslers, Taglionis, 
Ceritos, or Carlotta Grisis of his day are not independent of the 
grave politicians, whose task it is to govern France, to make 
peace or war, vote loans and subsidies, and, if necessary, even to 
lead a revolution to victory, and become themselves the execu- 
tive power, the sovereigns of the land. 

If M. Véron’s six volumes help to confirm us in our idea of 
the injustice of the charges of pecuniary corruption, idly brought 
against Louis Philippe at one time, and (we are pleased to ob- 
serve) quite obsolete now, there are in them some curious chap- 
ters substantiating in full, and perhaps more categorically than 
has yet been done anywhiere else, the thievish rapacity of what 
was long (under the influence of fear) termed the “ sublime 
people” of the revolution of February. Never was reputation 
less deserved than that which the émeutiers of perhaps the most 
incomprehensible catastrophe chronicled in history attributed to 
themselves for honesty. 

We will follow the details given by M. Véron, and confirmed by 
M. Montalivet, upon the pillaging of the various royal residences. 
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“ Everything of any intrinsic value was stolen,” observes M. 
Véron, and he adds a curious remark as a farther proof of this 
assertion. At the Palais Royal and at Neuilly, the pictures and 
books which were too voluminous to be carried away, were cut 
up torn or burnt in the most savage manner, as also large glasses 
broken, and pieces of furniture (the larger ones especially) de- 
stroyed. This the heroes of February themselves did not deny. 
They said it was the consequence of their patriotic indignation at 
finding themselves face to face with the “accumulated riches” 
of the “dishonest tyrant” they had swept away from the soil of 
France. One thing, however, struck the persons who had to 
verify the losses sustained by the royal family, namely, that the 
destructive rage inspired by “ honest indignation” found vent 
exclusively in those parts of the royal residences where nothing 
could be laid hands on and carried off. Where portable trea- 
sures of any kind were to be found, pictures, furniture, glasses, 
and precious volumes were left untouched ; and the presence of 
plate, jewels, money, or any other easily transportable article of 
value was invariably recognised to have served as a conductor 
to the lightning of popular wrath, and to have saved mere works 
of art from destruction. Take as an example the medal-room 
of the Palais Royal,—everything of any price was stolen. 

In the sack of the Palais Royal and Neuilly, between the 
libraries and medal rooms alone, things amounting in value to 
upwards of 85,000 francs were stolen and destroyed; and the 
commission named by the Republic itself in 1850, was forced to 
admit, that in the “ private” furniture of Louis Philippe at the 
Tuileries, (in that not belonging to the Crown,) a loss had been 
sustained by the privy purse of 203,000 frances. This was at the 
Tuileries, where only a part of the furniture belonged to the do- 
maine privé, the rest being Crown property. But at the Palais 
Royal, at Neuilly, and at the little summer palace of the Raincy, 
the whole was the exclusive property of the Orleans family, and 
here the losses are more considerable than most people have any 
idea of. They have been thus estimated,— 


Franes. Cents. 





Palais Royal, . , ’ , 1,096,063 50 
Neuilly, y ‘ é : 1,151,167 0 
The Rainey, . . ; ‘ 10,519 50 
Add to these the Tuileries, . ‘ 203,000 0 

The total is, ; ‘ 2,460,750 9 


Close upon £100,000 sterling. We now come to the work of 
pillage and destruction carried on in the royal cellars, and this 
is far from being the least curious part of the whole. 
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Value of wine pillaged in the different cellars,— 


Franes. 
Tuileries, : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 7,300 
Palais Royal, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 18,541 
Neuilly, ° ‘ . . ‘ 220,500 
Ditto, ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ 80,080 
Total, . ; 326,421 


We believe that to this day may be found “ respectable 
tradesmen” in Paris, a part of whose gains are based upon the 
sale of these wines,—the “cost price” whereof to them has 
been little or nothing. If we recapitulate the losses sustained 
by the Royal Family, whether from absolute thievery or the 
Vandal fury of the mob, we shall not be a little surprised at the 
amount. 





Frances. 

Edifices destroyed or degraded, ‘ , 3,065,246 
Curiosities and objects of art destroyed or stolen, 768,780 
Libraries, destroyed or stolen, : ; 85,100 
Furniture destroyed, , ‘ . 2,460,750 
Carriages burnt, . j 231,757 
Wine stolen and thrown away, and drunk, 326,421 

Total, : 6,938,054 


About seven millions of francs! a value of nearly £300,000 
sterling! in which are not counted the private losses (entirely 
ascribable to pillage alone) of the queen and princesses in dress, 
linen, jewels, and money, nor those of the same nature suffered 
by the occupants of the Hotel de Ville and of the different 
ministries. 

It is impossible to touch upon the last extraordinary scene 
of Louis Philippe’s career as a sovereign, without being led 
into considerations which bear upon what preceded and “what 
has followed his reign. You can as little separate the eighteen 
years of the Orleans’ dynasty from the faults of Charles p # as 
you can prevent the despotic rule of Louis Napoleon from justi- 
fying (in Frenchmen’s eyes) and holding up to regret the 
firmness and sincere constitutionalism of the first ten years of 
the Restoration. ‘The three epochs are inextricably linked to- 
gether, and you cannot take any one of them and study it in 
itself; it is nothing alone, but is the product or producer of 
the others, and in conjunction with them only has a meaning. 

When we, in England, reflect on Louis Philippe’s reign, we 
are apt to do so from an ‘English point of view ; so we do when 
we think of the old Bourbon rule ; ; and so also when we attempt 
to analyze the weakness or strength of the present government. 
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Thus it is that we are so often taken aback by what passes in 
France, and are so perpetually obliged to declare that the French 
are to us an incomprehensible people. But so is every people, 
unless judged from its own point of view. 

We are not going to attempt the absurd and thankless task of 
explaining dogmatically why the French nation has for the last 
forty years done so many things which to us appear incoherent, 
—to lay down one principle or one theory to which all that has 
occurred in France for half a century may be referred. We 
merely propose to touch here and there on a few points which 
are as it were connecting links in the national character, and 
which take off in some degree the aspect of incoherency we have 
alluded to. 

Viewing the French from the solid heights of our own free- 
dom, from the eminence of our “ British Constitution,” and the 
victories of 1688, we thought nothing in the world so easy to 
understand as the Revolution of July 1830. We believed it to 
be the reasonable resistance of a whole nation, anxious for and 
worthy of political liberty, to an order of things which, to our 
minds, seemed insupportable. We believed, first, that the whole 
country was unanimous in its repudiation of the Bourbon rule; 
and next, that the liberal element newly promoted to power con- 
tained the amount of statesmanship needed for the solid establish- 
ment of any political constitution or system, whatever its name, 
We were mistaken in both respects; and were Louis Philippe 
alive now, we suspect that no one would corroborate our assertion 
more entirely than he. The “ whole country” was not only far 
from condemning the measures which deprived Charles X. of 
his crown, but, on the contrary, was partly composed of men who 
highly approved them, and who manifested as much on the 2d 
December 1851. Ald those who adhered to the coup détat, and 
to Napoleon’s policy of compression, were not mere cringing 
slaves, or cowards, or men void of principle or honour; but all of 
them were men who would have approved of the far less oppres- 
sive ordonnances de Juillet, if they had felt themselves backed by 
a power strong enough to support them in so doing. The mere 
love of freedom, therefore, in France, is by no means to be com- 
pared to the corresponding feeling with us, nor was the revolt 
caused by its violation in 1830 at all the unanimous movement we 
in England have supposed. 

Again, as to the government inaugurated in July. We saw 
two houses of Parliament and a king, and we thought a consti- 
tutional monarchy was formed in France. Here lay another 
great mistake. When the 24th of February threw down the ex- 
isting order of things, the general outery was,—“ How wonderful 
that so well established an edifice should crumble to pieces in 


” 


an hour!” No well-established edifice does fall into ruins at a 
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touch. The July monarchy was, in fact, not established at all. 
In February 1548 all was as much in the imperfect progress of 
development as in August 1830. 

“The monarchy of July had no consecration, no right. It was a 
government of circumstance, compelled to live by expedients alone. 
The men chosen, the measures adopted, the tendencies declared, the 
doctrines proclaimed, all were but momentary expedients to meet the 
embarrassments and necessities of the hour; everywhere was some 
remedy sought for against the dangers of party spirit. The memory 
of the Empire was evoked to throw into shade republican ideas and 
the hopes of the Legitimists ; Bonapartism was the expedient against 
these two. An émeute even was sometimes hailed as an expedient 
against M. Thiers’ parliamentarism. It was living from hand to 
mouth ; and more than once Louis Philippe, discouraged, would sadly 
gainsay M. Guizot’s fine predictions of the future, saying,—‘ No! no! 
you and IJ are using in vain, you, your courage and eloquence, I, my 
perseverance and experience of men and things; we shall never found 
anything in France, and a day will come when my children may want 
for bread.’”* 


We quote this passage from M. Véron’s book, because it is he, 
a bourgeois de Paris, imbued with all the prejudices of his order, 
who admits these truths. We could, of course, have found the 
same opinion upon the monarchy of July a hundred times over 
in M. Néttement’s volumes; but we are bound to say it is more 
cautiously and more gently expressed by the Royalist writer 
than by the man who represents the juste milieu, and whom, 
because he does represent it, we quote. 

We are accustomed to fancy in England, that the hardest 
time for the head of the House of Orleans was that which im- 
mediately followed his accession to the throne ; and that the period 
of his reign where he most tended towards a consolidation of his 
power was that which intervened between the marriage of the 
Duc d’Orleans in 1838 and the Revolution of 1848. The 
very reverse is the truth. Whilst, between the years 1830 
and 1839, Louis Philippe had in a manner to fight for his 
throne, his throne was more or less identified with the notions of 
peace and stability conceived by the greater portion of the 
French people; every émeute brought him adherents, and so 
long as the country was agitated his dynasty was tolerably safe. 
The real difficulties of Louis Philippe began on the day when 
open-handed resistance to him ceased. From 1839 to 1848, 
the weakness, the hollowness, the falseness of the whole system 
became more and more visible; and during those nine years, 
under an outward aspect of ever increasing prosperity, the 
country was gradually detaching itself more and more from its 





* Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, vol. iv. pp. 42, 43. 
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Government. Nothing real lived or breathed under the mask 
of Constitutionalism in France. The peers were not a third 
power in the realm; they had no action, no influence, either to 
guard the rights of the crown against the encroachments of the 
people, or the rights of the people against the ambition of the 
crown. The commons were, with few exceptions, lazy, ignorant, 
corrupt, noisy, and timid, incapable of the transaction of business, 
and most of all careless of the freedom to which we, with our 
British notions, believed them devoted. The Crown was placed 
in the most fatal position of all ; for, recognising the insufficiency 
of the other two powers, it could itself be nothing but by a 
double usurpation. That Louis Philippe should be a king at 
all was, as we know, a grave offence in the eyes of a very large 
portion (and a more influential portion than we fancy) of the 
nation; and, on the other hand, that he should act as a king, 
that he should interfere in the work of Government, was declared 
by those who called him to the head of that Government, to be 
2i1 outrage on the country, a usurpation of the nation’s preroga- 
. * = o . > - “re ,’ - . “en 
tive.* In fact, Louis Philippe’s Government, denominated “ re- 
presentative,” was wholly false to its pretended principle, for the 
very reason that it represented nothing at all. The crown was 
actively and intensely individualized instead of being an abstrac- 
tion ; the deputies did not represent the mass of the people, but 
merely their own interests. The peers did not represent the 
higher classes, whether in wealth, splendour, or talent; the 
aristocracy natural or constituted, without which (in its proper 
sense of the best) no nation is great, represented nothing, 
scarcely even themselves. The governing elements failed in 
the hands of the Orleans dynasty, there was not the material to 
form a prosperous constitutional monarchy. No “solid edifice” 
fell to the ground in February 1848, no house was overthrown 

from cellar to roof,—no house was in reality ever built, 

A very curious lesson might be learned by those who live out 
of France, if they were to study the appreciation by Louis 
Philippe himself of the events of February and of July. We in 
England fancy we discover in the Duke of Orleans a truly con- 
* In 1832, M. de Montalivet, in his Report upon the question of the Liste 
Civile, had the misfortune to speak of the king’s “ subjects.’ Never was such a 
tumult witnessed, and the result was a protest, signed by 64 Deputies, against 
the possible idea, that any man in France could be the “subject” of another ! 
The close of the séance, however, was remarkable, as being so essentially French. 
The Minister of Justice, M. Barthe, got up and asked permission to read a peti- 
tion from the Municipal Council of Paris to the King, signed by names as little 
tainted by royalism, as “pure” as those of Mauguin, Schonen, Andry de Puy- 
raveau, &c. He read it, and at the end,“ How do you think it finishes ?”’ asked 
he. Every one looked inquisitive, and a deep silence ensued,—“ It finishes,” said 
M. Barthe, “in these words ; ‘and we remain, Sire, with the utmost respect, your 
Majesty’s most humble and most obedient servants, and most faithful subjects.’ ” 
The effect was irresistible, the absurdity of the position was instantly appreciated, 
and the tempest burst in a peal of laughter, 
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stitutional prince, a man who, from the sad examples of the last 
half century, had learned to cast off the faults and follies of 
his race, and who, because he partook in nothing of these family 
follies and faults, was fit to be the sovereign of a free and 
inte:ligent people. In reality the very contrary was in more than 
one sense the case. Louis Philippe was every inch of him a 
Bourbon, was prouder of being so than we can conceive, and 
only did not feel himself easily and securely a king, because he 
felt himself so narrowmindedly, if you will, but so intensely 
a Bourbon.* Had the Duc de Bordeaux died, the whole posi- 
tion and attitude of Louis Philippe would have suddenly changed, 
and he would have gained a strength in his own mind and 
conscience quite inexplicable to us, but which if we will not 
admit, we must perpetually misunderstand the man. He was, in 
his own private appreciation, sovereign of France, because a Bour- 
bon, and to render this sovereignty secure too much was wanting. 

The proof how all-important is some supposed rightful claim 
to any one who seeks to rule over the French nation, is 
evident in the conduct of Lonis Napoleon also. Two species of 
right are admitted,—the historical or traditional, and the elec- 
tive. Of the first, the Count de Chambord remains pos- 
sessed ; but of the second, the present Emperor of the French 
declares himself the representative. We might think in Eng- 
land that if by the workings of universal suffrage eight millions 
of men really did elect Louis Napoleon for their Emperor, that 
was right enough in all conscience; but such does not seem to 
be his opinion, for he styles himself Napoleon ILI., legitimate 
successor to his uncle and cousin, and Emperor in virtue of 
hereditary right ; le droit héréditaire ! that which Louis Philippe 
had not, and would have given anything to possess,f 

From this point of view the death of the Duc d’Orleans was 
a severer blow than has been supposed out of France. This 
prince, to whom royalty would have come transmitted, was 
already one remove from usurpation and the insecure tenure of a 
merely personal power, and one move nearer to the possible 
assumption of a right of which he had begun to talk, and in 
which he believed. He was the strength and hope of the men 
of July; and when he was gone they one and all felt the pre- 





* “ One of the most important personages of that time, and one most often ad- 
mitted to Louis Philippe’s intimacy, has frequently repeated to me, ‘ He never 
felt himself king ? ”—Mém. d’un Bourg. de Paris, vol. iv. p. 21. 

+ The following anecdote is interesting in this respect. When Louis Napoleon 
had at length determined to re-inhabit the Tuileries, he, a few weeks before, in- 
vited some of his private friends to visit with him the newly arranged palace. 
One of these, a lady, and wife to a son of one of the first Napoleon’s Marshals, 
came up to the Emperor, saying, “ I congratulate your Majesty on being returned 
at last chez vous,” The answer was, with a calm smile, “ Je n’y reviens pas, j’u 
ai toujours été.” 
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cariousness of a monarchy which would have to struggle through 
the dislocation of its forces consequent on the death of its 
original founder, and the weakening anxieties of a long minority. 
Few saw that the chief danger to the State lay in the determined 
obstinacy of the King, and that his old age was likely to be more 
fatal to the existing order of things than his death, which would 
have left the regency in the hands of the Duc de Nemours. 


We are unwilling to be drawn into speculations upon the 
actual position of affairs in France, and yet all that occurs there 
or is in course of preparation, has now a vital interest for us. 
The question, “ Will Louis Napoleon’s authority endure?” is 
one we cannot ask with indifference. 

All prophecies of the duration or fall of a government are mostly 
interpretations of the prophet’s own apprehensions or desires. 
We will, therefore, simply enumerate a few of the causes of the 
present Emperor’s weakness and strength. Strength ina govern- 
ment, as in an individual, is of two kinds,—physical and moral. 
The former, Louis Napoleon wields as yet whole and entire. The 
compression exercised by myriads of policemen, gendarmes, 
sergeants de ville, and minor functionaries of all kinds, all ac- 
knowledging the action of the army against the people as its ultima 
ratio, this force is formidable and unimpaired. But Napoleon 
III. has also two sources of moral strength, One consists in the 
hereditary right he invokes, and which many people are glad to 
admit, in order to escape from the charge of supporting a revolu- 
tionary government; the other lies in the difficulty of deciding 
what political form or system would be better calculated to en- 
dure than the present, and in the mutual hatred of Revolution- 
ists and Royalists, who, rather than see their rivals attain to 
power, would put up with any other mezzo termine. 

A third cause of moral strength might have existed for Louis 
Napoleon—success in uniting the nation cordially with himself : 
but as yet this is wanting. He has committed the fault of at- 
tempting to conciliate two incompatible principles. He has felt 
himself condemned to be absolute—and he has tried to be popu- 
lar. Herein he has failed. Every important measure he has 
proposed has had for its aim to ingratiate himself with the lower 
classes, to whom he has perpetually promised what neither he nor 
any other Sovereign could insure. His laws and enactments 
have had a socialist tendency, and have hitherto been framed 
more or less in defiance of the rules of political economy. The 
French people, who are ignorant beyond belief of that science, 
and therefore more easily deceived than ours would be, have 
not understood precisely where or how they have been misled, 
and have merely supposed they were indulged and cared for 
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because they were feared. This has, in a great measure, 
prevented Louis Napoleon from gaining the popularity he has 
aimed at; and little by little, as the accomplishment of his 
impossible promises fails,—which it has already done on more 
than one occasion, on that of the price of bread for instance,— 
the anger of the people will rise in proportion to the disappoint- 
ment of their expectations, and, far more than for having 
tyrannized over, they will abuse him for having fooled them. 
The popularity he was not in the requisite condition to obtain 
thus failing him, as it probably will, and Louis Napoleon being 
reduced to the part of a despot,—the only one which is, to use 
the French expression, “ logically” his,—it remains to be seen 
whether, when he again has recourse to physical force, that force 
will be as obedient to him and as victorious over his oppon- 
ents as it was in the beginning. The day may arrive when 
Napoleon III. has become one with France, and when it may 
be possible for him to do what M. Decazes, when Minister 
to Louis XVIII., was always labouring to accomplish, namely, 
to “ royalize the nation, and nationalize royalty.” But that 
day is not yet come. The present Emperor of the French has 
doubtless more sources of strength, and even stability, than 
his enemies will allow; but we must not exaggerate the ad- 
vantages of his position. He has as yet no one class or por- 
tion of the French people wholly his. Hated by the aristocracy 
(which still exists, whatever we may suppose to the contrary) ; 
abhorred by whatever lays claim to intellectual superiority; he 
is viewed coldly by the bourgeoisie whom he despises, and who 
in him vaguely fear an enemy to both influence and purse; and 
suspected by the masses, whose fidelity to him, as we have 
said, depends upon the benefits he has pledged himself they 
shall enjoy under his reign. Louis Napoleon is, we fear, in 
many respects farther than he was six months after the 
coup détat from any possible advance towards liberal insti- 
tutions; and the existence in Paris of one free-spoken paper, 
conducted with talent, would be too much for his power. 
All this is no reason why his power should not endure. As 
long as he has the upper hand (no matter by what means), 
he may govern France, and even govern it better than could 
have been believed. His authority, resting mainly on the foun- 
dation of physical supremacy, may subsist entire and available 
longer than we can imagine. But it is on this foundation only 
that the present Government subsists, and if its present basis fails, 
unless immense modifications are introduced, there is nothing to 
fall back upon. We repeat it, the day may come when Napoleon 
III. can govern with the nation over which he rules; for the 
present, do not let us deceive ourselves, he governs against it. 
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ArT. IV.—1. The Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord 
Cloncurry. By W. J. Firzparricx. 1855. 

2. Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry. By Himself. 1855. 

3. A History of the City of Dublin. By J. T. GitBert, Hon. 
Sec. Irish Archeological Society. 1854. 

4, Memoirs of Richard Lalor Sheil, By W.Torrens M‘CuL- 
LAGH. 1855. 

5. Sketches, Legal and Political. By R. L. SHem. Edited by 
MARMION SAvaGE. 1855. 

6. Sketches of the Irish Bar, with Essays, Literary and Political. 
By W. H. Curran. 1855. 


Ir is several years since we have brought the subject of Ire- 
land before our readers, Since then great changes have taken 
place in that country. When the effect of the vast destruction 
of property, consequent on the food of the people being blighted 
for several successive years, was manifested in its full and dis- 
tinct reality—when land had passed from the hands of its former 
owners—and when its former occupiers had either been re- 
moved by emigration, or had utterly perished—a state of things 
succeeded different from what any one had anticipated. Of 
the land which its former owners were unable to retain, but little 
passed into the hands of English or Scottish proprietors. A 
great change, no doubt, has taken place in Irish society, but the 
change is. not from the natives of other parts of the empire 
coming to reside in Ireland, or from natives of the north of Ire- 
land coming to the south. Instances of this no doubt exist, but 
they are exceptional, and not more in number or in effect than 
have been at all times frequent. The change is one of vastly 
better promise than this or anything of the kind could be. 
Assume the former state of society continuing to exist, little 
could have been done by the introduction of a few individuals 
with other habits of thinking and feeling, even were those habits 
of thinking and feeling admittedly better. The new settlers 
would, as at all former times, even for peace-sake, have fallen 
into the habits of those with whom they had to live. A change, 
in every respect better than this, has taken place. The distress 
had the effect of taking out of the hands of the peasantry of Ire- 
land the land of the country. Large investments of capital have 
been applied in the cultivation of the soil, and a better system of 
agriculture has been everywhere introduced. The necessity of 
frequent negotiation with the Government, to whom the entire 
land of the country became mortgaged for the repayment of 
loans and advances of one kind or another during the years of 
calamity, has compelled the gentry of each district to act in com- 
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mon, and to discuss fully and freely a subject in which they all 
had a common interest ; and thus the habit of living apart, each 
man on his own land, with his own tenants and his own retain- 
ers, managing his affairs as seemed best to himself, communica- 
ting as little as he could of them to his neighbours, has been 
wholly broken up. The classes, too, into which Irish society is 
divided, had, till of late years, existed in what has been called 
“intimate strangership.” Each acted as if it had interests 
wholly distinct from those of the rest, and it was well when this 
did not create absolute hostility, ending in insurrection-acts and 
agrarian conspiracies. ‘The various public works, which had a 
few years ago been exclusively managed by the principal gentry 
of each county meeting as grand jurors, are now, previously to 
being brought for approval before grand juries, investigated at 
assemblies, where every person paying a certain small amount of 
local taxes has a vote. Everything, which was once a local job, 
to be managed by shrewdness and dexterity among persons 
meeting in secret conclave, is now the subject of open discussion. 
This will not secure the public against undue influence in the 
management of their affairs, but it gives them the best security 
which the nature of the case affords. Education is everywhere 
diffused. For our present purpose, it is not our object to discuss 
any of the agitated questions as to the instrumentality by which 
instruction is communicated, but of the fact there can be no 
doubt. ‘The National Schools, and those of the Church Educa- 
tion Society, are, each in their own way, actively occupied; and 
in both, and in numberless private establishments through every 
part of the country, instruction is communicated even to the 
humblest classes. We believe that the Bible, too, is more read 
among the peasantry than it had been, not alone in the autho- 
rized version, but in the Douay translation, of which several 
large editions have been printed and circulated of late years. Of 
crime there is but little in the country—nothing of agrarian 
disturbance. Within the compass of a few years changes have 
been effected, which, in the ordinary life of a nation, it would 
have taken centuries to accomplish. The books before us,— 
none of which go much farther back in their narratives than 
the period of the Union with England, or the years immediately 
preceding it, seem almost romance, so different is the Lreland 
which they describe from the Ireland that now is. 

Of these books, one which has greatly interested us is the 
“ Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry.” It is written in a 
style vigorous but careless. There is animation enough to carry 
the reader through the perplexities of some seventy or eighty 
years of entangled Irish history, and it is of some moment that 
we should have the opportunity of seeing the opinions which a 
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man anxious, as it would appear, to fulfil the duties of a land- 
lord and a magistrate in very troubled times, formed of what 
was passing before his eyes. If he looked unfavourably, or even 
with a malignant eye, on the rule of England during fully three- 
fourths of the period over which his narrative extends, some ex- 
cuse is to be found in the incidents of his early life. 

Valentine, Lord Cloncurry, was born in the year 1773. His 
father, Nicholas Lawless, was an Irish Roman Catholic, who, in 
early life, married a wealthy heiress, and purchased property at 
Rouen, where some of his children were born. He left Rouen 
owing to some offence which he took at his priest’s shewing 
partiality in “ administering the honours of the censer to a 
neighbouring seignevr whom he thought to have no right to be 
fumigated before himself.” When purchasing the lands on which 
he resided in France, it would seem he exercised an unwise 
economy, and declined securing with the lands the seigneurial 
rights, to acquire the ownership of which would have increased 
the price by about one-fifth. This was a disappointment to 
the seigneur; and it is said, without, however, much proba- 
bility of its being true, that, in resentment, he used to exercise 
his right, to the annoyance of the occupant, even to the extent 
of gibbeting criminals before the drawing-room windows. Law- 
less got angry, sold his French property, became Protestant, 
and purchased lands in Ireland—a good bargain, his son tells 
us. His first purchase of land was in the county of Cork, This 
he resold, and then purchased other lands, which are still the 
property of his family, in the counties of Kildare, Limerick, and 
Dublin. 

The lands in the county of Cork were the estate of Roger 
O’Connor, the brother of Arthur O’Connor and the father of 
Feargus. At the time he made the purchase the law of Ireland 
rendered it impossible for a Roman Catholic to become a landed 
proprietor; and it was simultaneously with his purchase that 
Nicholas Lawless first declared himself—to the horror of his 
Roman Catholic relatives—a Protestant. A friend congratu- 
lated him on his purchase—* Ay,” said he, “ it is a dainty 
spot; and you may be sure it took a pretty strong hold of my 
fancy when I absolutely ventured to give body and soul for it.” 
In the romance of the “ Spiritual Quixote” the hero falls out 
with the rector of the parish, who will not allow that a glass- 
door is liable to the window-tax, and straightway, to vex him, 
becomes a Methodist preacher. Lawless’s exodus from France 
appears to have been produced by the same kind of feeling. 
More money, too, could be made by enacting the part of a liberal 
Protestant in Ireland than of a persecuted Irish Catholic in 
France, and Lawless—no bad actor—was equal to either part. 
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Nicholas Lawless dealt not in lands alone, or the fate of other 
Irish proprietors might now be that of his family. A relative of 
his was partner in the Dublin bank of Coates & Lawless, and on 
his return from France Nicholas joined the establishment. He 
also became proprietor of a woollen drapery establishment. Ere 
long he purchased a baronetage, but still continued to attend 
fairs and markets as before. “ It was no unusual sight to see 
him, with his three-cocked hat and courtly attire, standing in the 
midst of a knot of country clowns while he endeavoured to con- 
clude a hard-fought bargain with the principal for the purchase 
of half a dozen of wool packs.” Lawless lived in a day in which 
money could be made in the woollen trade of Ireland. The 
outcry against the commercial restraints which English jealousy 
imposed, however reasonable in itself, was loudest, as is often 
the case, in the mouths of those who found the restraints were 
in point of actual fact to themselves a privileged monopoly. 
The fair trader was, no doubt, interfered with and injured, but 
the local situation of Ireland and its circumstances, created an 
illicit trade which no legislation and no vigilance could prevent, 
and Lawless was not very likely to be more scrupulous than 
others in availing himself of anything that promised gain. Ina 
letter from Sir Richard Heron, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
during a part of the time in which the first Lord Cloncurry 
flourished, published in the Beresford Correspondence, we find 
him thus writing to the Secretary of the Treasury in London : 
“Treland always had a good export trade; they smuggled their 
coarse woollens to America, and they will be smuggled there 
again, whenever we are so happy as to have a peace. Nothing 
less than the navy of England, so is this country circumstanced, 
could prevent it. The war does, which is one great cause of our 
distress.” There were combinations at this time in Ireland, to 
find some remedy for this state ot things, and they revenged 
themselves on England by refusing to wear anything which was 
not manufactured in Ireland. This, too, must have been service- 
able to a shrewd fellow like Lawless, with his eyes wide awake 
to everything in either country by which a penny could be 
turned. The language of the Secretary on the subject of re- 
moving the restrictions on Irish Trade, is not stronger than that 
of Beresford, then at the head of the Revenue Board in Ireland, 
and of Scott, (afterwards Lord Clonmel,) the Irish Attorney- 
General. At the time the demand was made, “it could not,” 
says Beresford, “injure England under proper revenue regula- 
tions, The trade could not be carried on here except through 
Great Britain; we have no ships, no assortments, no capital, no 
correspondences, nor any means to carry on trade except through 
England, where a large share of the profit of our trade would 
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be arrested in its progress, and where, ultimately, the whole 
would centre.” Scott’s language is yet more decided. He 
speaks of the absolute madness of not at once repealing restric- 
tive laws, “ which in time of peace do not operate, and in time 
of war are a dead letter.” He speaks of 50,000 men in arms, 
“asking, they know not how little they ask for ;” he warns Eng- 
land against refusing “ what, if you gave us, can do you no 
harm, and which, if it operates at all, must ultimately operate 
for Great Britain.” The Lord-Lieutenant in a communication 
to the Premier, in stating the causes of the existing distress of 
Ireland, mentions the interruption, by the American war, of 
illicit trade. “ There is reason,” he says, “ to believe, that till 
very lately, considerable clandestine exports were made to 
America, and some to Portugal.” The pecuniary difficulties of 
Government were such, that it had to borrow, at La Touche’s 
Bank, the sum of £20,000, and was refused a second loan of the 
same amount.* “ The streets of Dublin were paraded by numer- 
ous bodies of starving manufacturers, who displayed a black 
fleece as a token of their distress and despair. Ten thousand of 
them were thrown out of employment.” | These were the days 
in which money was made by Nicholas Lawless, as woollen 
draper and carpet manufacturer. 

It would appear that he made other application of his money 
than in his ostensible trades of money-broker, woollen warehouse 
proprietor, and Irish landlord. He bought and worked his way 
underground into the Irish House of Commons—commenced as 
an independent member by profession—voted for the most part 
against ministry; but there were occasions where his patriotic 
virtue yielded to gentle solicitations. In 1776, he became a 
baronet, and in 1789, purchased a peerage—a good many were 
sold all the time they went dog cheap—only £3000 a piece. 
The money received by the Government for peerages was ap- 
plied by them to purchase seats in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament. These seats had, from the time of Ireland’s obtaining 
recognition of its independence in 1782, risen in price. The 
peerage was purchased by Nicholas Lawless in 1789. Old Nick 
appears to have bought and been sold in markets very favourable 
to him. 

Valentine, the second Lord Cloncurry, was educated in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and the change in society which the 
Union had created, may be judged of by the fact, that at the 
same school with him at Blackrock, “the pupils in 1785 num- 
bered from eighty to one hundred, all of rank and of the first 





* Gilbert’s History of Dublin, p. 24. 
+ Life of Henry Grattan, by his Son, vol. i., p. 286. 
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families in the country, earls, viscounts, lords, and squires. 
Among my school-fellows whose names I still remember,” says 
Lord Cloncurry, “were Lords Shannon, Ponsonby, Mount- 
cashel, John Creighton, (the father of the present Earl of Erne,) 
the last Lord Llandaff, and his brother, Montagu Matthew. 
The present bishop of Derry, Lord de Vesci, and the late Knight 
of Kerry, It was the fashion of that day to educate boys in the 
community in the midst of which they were to live. We were 
not then sent to learn absenteeism and coniempt, too often hatred, 
for our country in the schools and colleges of England.” 

We transcribe this without wishing it te be thought that we 
agree with Lord Cloncurry. It is often good for boys as well 
as men to receive a part of their education at a distance from 
home. This latter advantage, however, he had. From Dr. 
Burrowes’ school at Blackrock, he passed to the King’s School, 
Chester, then presided over by Dr. Bancroft. While at Chester, 
it would appear that Mr. Lawless lived in the family of Dr. 
Cleaver, then Bishop of Chester, and principal of Brazennose 
College, Oxford. Cleaver had previously been private secretary 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, “ with whom,” says Lord Clon- 
curry, “my father was on terms of intimacy during his residence 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland,” and from whom, he might have 
added, he bought his peerage. Cleaver wished the young man 
to be sent to Oxford, and it would have been well if this course 
had been adopted. Some wrong-headed feeling of parish patri- 
otism prevailed, and the young man was sent to Dublin Univer- 
sity, where he graduated in the year 1791. Men older and wiser 
than Lord Cloncurry would have found Dublin, at this period, 
a dangerous school, In 1791, Tone was already busy in shaping 
into system the discontents of the several factions into which 
Irish society was divided. The American Revolution, and the 
political discussions which it occasioned in every newspaper, had 
rendered familiar, if not the elementary principles of government, 
at least the dialect in which they are expressed. ‘These elemen- 
tary principles, stated without limitation or exception, are assented 
to as indisputable truths, and it requires the discipline of experi- 
ence to see how much they are modified in practical life. The 
people always seem to be the sufferers, whenever any particular 
case is examined in works addressed to the multitude, and the 
generous impulses of the young are with those who seem to 
suffer. It was almost impossible, we should think, for a young 
and ardent spirit to have been placed in the Dublin of that day, 
and not to have sympathized with the feelings which Grattan 
has clothed in immortal language, At this period, 1791, there 
was little to create apprehension, nothing to suggest the after 
excesses; the thought of a union with France had not occurred ; 
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France was still a monarchy. Within a few years all was 
changed. 

In 1792 he went to Switzerland, and remained there about 
two years, He met, while there, officers of the Irish brigade, 
who had fled from France, and who had stories of their fathers 
having been driven from Ireland, These narratives might well 
be dangerous food for the enthusiastic young Irishman. In 1795 
he returned, and, as almost every Irish gentleman was then ac- 
customed to do, placed his name as a law student on the books 
of the Middle Temple. While there, he by some accident dines 
in company with Pitt; learns something of the projected union 
between the kingdoms, and straightway prints a pamphlet 
against the measure. Lord Cloncurry’s biographer, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, is certainly not much embarrassed by respect of persons 
—each scene which he has to describe he first seeks to render 
vivid to his own imagination—and for this purpose he creates a 
number of accessory circumstances, The effect on his reader’s 
mind is sometimes a serious doubt how much is intended as 
literal truth—how much is to be regarded as rhetorical orna- 
ment. Listen to his description of Pitt at this dinner party : 


“ The lion of the evening appeared to be a little cock-nosed gouty 
man, exceedingly loquacious, and rather remarkable in his attentions 
to the claret and champagne. What was Lawless’s surprise upon dis- 
covering that this little cock-nosed gouty man was no less a personage 
than Pitt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer.”’ 


Mr. Fitzpatrick is, we have no doubt, a very young man, and 
has executed parts of his work with commendable diligence 
and skill, but he has yet to learn that the more entirely an his- 
torian separates himself from the subject which he describes, the 
more perfectly will that subject be presented in its real aspects 
to his reader. His picture of Pitt’s person, whether executed in 
good taste or not, was plainly unimportant to the purposes of 
his narrative, and it would be well if, like Coleridge’s witch, he 
had confined himself to the “ letters four that form the name.” 

In the years 1795 and 1797, our young law student’s time 
was passed between London and Dublin, and in the society of 
men afterwards sufficiently remarkable. 

** Of my beloved friend Edward Fitzgerald, of Arthur O’Connor, 
the elder Emmet, Sampson, Curran, Grattan, and George Ponsonby. 
I joined in the support of the Press newspaper, then the organ of re- 
form and popular rights, and in the autumn of 1797 was elected, 
without my desire or even knowledge, a member of the executive 
directory of the * United Irish Society.’” 


In 1797 he was resident in London, and became member of a 
convivial society which, unluckily for him, bore the name of the 
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“ United Irish,” though, he says, in no way connected with any 
political association. Ireland was at the time a hotbed of dis- 
affection, and there were frequent communications between the 
disaffected Irish and France, in which aid was sought at times 
for the purpose of enabling Ireland to become an independent 
republic, at times for uniting it with France, but whichever of 
these might at any given time be the object—with the design of 
separating it from Great Britain. 

It would appear that Mr. Lawless was not let into the full 
secret of his associates, and indeed we believe that even to them- 
selves their objects were not very distinct. Lawless’s name and 
his money were freely used by them. Some of the persons who 
were employed in the communications with France, were arrested 
in England—one was tried for treason, convicted and executed. 
Lawless, in this case, employed professional men to manage the 
prisoner’s defence—gave a good deal of his own money, and 
wrote to Ireland soliciting subscriptions for the purpose of paying 
attorney and counsel. He probably thought the accused man 
innocent, but, innocent or guilty, he was a countryman in dis- 
tress, and we can entirely sympathize with the generous-minded 
social man, who took care that he should not be without what- 
ever aid the forms of law allowed for his defence. One of his 
letters to Ireland for money was to his father’s agent—himself a 
suspected person. This letter tell into the hands of Government, 
and led to Lawless’s immediate arrest. Grattan was arrested at 
the same time: the name “ little Henry,” in Lawless’s letter, 
by which he meant to designate another person, being supposed 
to mean Henry Grattan. After six weeks’ imprisonment, Law- 
less was discharged as “ imprudent rather than criminal.” Ina 
letter of his sister’s, written at the period, she says that ministers 
were led to believe that in arresting and detaining him, “ they 
were exercising a necessary and even lenient precaution.” In 
this supposition, it would appear that she was mistaken. The 
ministry were satisfied of his participation in the plots of the So- 
ciety with which he was connected as a member of the directory. 
He had been appointed without his knowledge, and never attend- 
ed its meetings ; but surely the fact was one that justified even 
more than suspicion on the part of Government. They sought 
evidence against him, and found none which would warrant 
their placing him on trial. They, however, were so sure of 
his guilt, that they thought of a bill of pains and penalties 
and a parliamentary attainder, and finally they consulted upon 
the fitness of excepting him by name from the general par- 
don with which the business of 1798 closed. At such a period 
the surprise is, that where there existed so strong, though so 
unjust, a belief of his guilt, he did not fall a victim, That 
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there was the strongest wish to be able to produce evidence 
sufficient for his conviction without producing that which satis- 
fied the Government of crime, is shewn in several passages of the 
“ Castlereagh Papers.” His father wrote more than one letter 
pressing upon the Government that he had strong claims on 
them, having voted in the Lords for receiving the proposition of 
an Union, and also having given it his interest in the county of 
Limerick, “ which,” said he, “ perhaps few would have done, 
treated as I have been.” In April 1799 he was again arrested, 
and remained on this second occasion in prison till 1801. He 
was, this time, apprehended not for treason but for “ suspicion of 
treasonable purposes.” A bill of indemnity rendered it impos- 
sible for him to obtain any redress at law. While he was still 
in prison his father died, varying the arrangements of his pro- 
perty injuriously to his son, as he could not but fear he might 
be only providing a fund to pay some enormous fine, or that the 
whole would become forfeited to the Crown. Valentine Law- 
less regarded himself as the loser of not less than £100,000, 
as the direct consequence of his imprisonment. On the 9th of 
March 1801 he was liberated, and after a few months returned 
to Ireland. It so happened that he returned on the day of Lord 
Clare’s funeral, Lord Clare, the Irish Chancellor, had been the 
chief agent in carrying the measre of Union, and some insult to 
his dead body from the brutal aud ferocious mob of Dublin was 
not unnaturally feared by his friends. Lord Cloncurry was ap- 
pealed to by the family to protect the house by his presence. “ It 
was by a triumph so miserable as this that my return to my 
country, after an imprisonment of two years in a strange land, 
was celebrated.” 

It is not surprising that Lord Cloncurry resented, to the hour 
of his death, his imprisonment. As far as we understand the 
position of parties, we cannot but think the Government was 
Justified in the arrest and also in the imprisonment ; the circum- 
stance of his being harshly treated by any of the persons to whom 
his custody was committed, is a question wholly different. This, 
of course, admits of no excuse. We cannot but regard his con- 
duct, even as told by himself, as calculated to excite grave suspi- 
cion. His associates were certainly engaged in treasonable cor- 
respondence with France. He had a taste for exhibiting himself 
as a patriot, presiding at absurd meetings, adopting absurd cos- 
tumes, drinking absurd toasts, and refusing, or seeming to refuse, 
drinking others which were wholly unobjectionable. The United 
Irishmen were wise enough to use his money for their purposes, 
and too wise to tell him their secrets, The Government, and most 
probably their informants, believed him acquainted with a move- 
ment of every part of which he was ignorant. They could not 
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but so believe, as it was the only reasonable inference from his 
conduct. Our belief is, that, but for this imprisonment, it would 
have been impossible for him to have escaped the penalties of 
actual treason, into which he could not but have been led. 

Lord Cloncurry remained in Ireland but for such short time 
as was sufficient to arrange his private affairs, and then went to 
the Continent for some three or four years. He returned at the 
end of the year 1805. He seems to have but one idea—the suf- 
ferings of Ireland from the Union. The future, which associates 
her fortunes indivisibly with the empire of Great Britain, does 
not appear ever to present itself to him. What Dublin has lost, 
not what Ireland shall gain, is his single thought. When he 
returned to Dublin, the change was indeed such as he could 
scarcely have anticipated. Dublin, in 1797, was one of the most 
agreeable places of residence in Europe. Society was there as 
brilliant as in Paris, with more of conviviality though less of 
temperance. Every one at all in society was acquainted with 
everybody else. Punctilious habits of mutual personal respect 
were kept up with the aid of a duel now and then, after which the 
parties became better friends. Lord Cloncurry, in comparing 
the Ireland of his earlier years with Ireland of a few years after the 
Union, says, that in his boyish days there was more kindliness 
between the upper and lower classes of society. The divisions 
of that time were divisions of political parties; men of all 
ranks were, each in his degree, arrayed on both sides; those of 
the highest class were often popular idols. After the Union this 
feeling seemed to have wholly died away, and been succeeded 
by embittered hatred. A war which, however it commenced, 
ended in being one of castes and classes, intervened. With the 
Parliament, too, the more brilliant portion of Dublin society had 
wholly passed away. Even to see the apparent happiness of others 
is to be happy, and much of this delight was for ever gone. 

“* On Sundays”—we but state the fact from Lord Cloncurry’s book, 
not expressing any opinion of our own on the occasion—* it had been 
the custom for all the great folk to rendezvous in the afternoon on the 
North Circular Road, just as in later times the fashionables of Lon- 
don did in Hyde Park ; and upon that magnificent drive I have fre- 
quently seen three or four coaches-and-six, and eight or ten coaches- 
and-four passing slowly to and fro in a long procession of other 
carriages, and between a double column of well-mounted horsemen. 
The evenings of these days were commonly passed promenading at the 
Rotunda, I have frequently seen there of a Sunday-evening a third 
of the Members of the two Houses of Parliament. I must characterize 
those days as days of kindliness and good feeling and national happi- 
ness when compared with those which have succeeded them.” 


We quote the passage, feeling that there is in it much trut 
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of picture, and persuaded that the kindliness which it seemed to 
exhibit was a reality ; yet it seems strange to us that Lord Clon- 
curry, who, at the time he wrote, if not at the time he witnessed 
this scene, must have known on what an insecure basis society 
rested in Ireland, and that at the very moment one-half of the 
community was engaged in a secret league against the other, 
should not hesitate before he expressed the strong wishes which 
he does to recall these old Dublin days. 

The change was, in truth, a great one. Everywhere, and in 
every class of society, were the traces of disappointed expecta- 
tion. The Roman Catholics had aided the Union, induced by 
hopes and all but promises of such penal laws as still existed 
being repealed, of the Houses of Parliament being opened to their 
nobility and gentry, and their priests paid by the State. These 
hopes were now indefinitely postponed. The Protestants looked 
with more than distrust upon the Roman Catholics, as if every 
one of them had been personally engaged in the late rebellion. 
Emmet’s outbreak in 1803 helped to confirm this view. Lord 
Cloncurry says that “ the elements of strife were threefold. The 
spirit of the unnatural quarrel was compounded of the hatred of 
race, the hatred of religious opinion, and the hatred of a pro- 
perty dispute.” Every one of these causes of hatred has now 
happily passed, or is passing away from the Ireland of our times. 
What is called the hatred of race has absolutely nothing to rest 
on, so intermingled through the whole country is the blood of 
both islands. Religion will, we trust, soon teach a lesson of 
peace instead of inflaming discord. Such disputes as arise from 
considerations of property must of themselves die away whenever 
society is advanced enough for the perfect administration of law, 
if property is to be acquired or possessed—we will not say enjoyed 
with a feeling of security—by any one. 

During Lord Cloncurry’s stay on the Continent, his house 
was broken into by a local magistrate, on some pretence con- 
nected with Emmet’s insurrection, and valuable papers and some 
curious old armour carried off. The party who took these 
things intended to break open his cellars, but were not permitted 
by the officer who accompanied them. On his return to Ireland, 
he wished to take out a commission of the peace. This was refused 
by Lord Redesdale; but soon after, on the coming in of “ All the 
Talents,” he became a magistrate—in which capacity he appears to 
have been a useful country gentleman. He was the first to sug- 
gest to justices of the peace the propriety of sitting together in 
public court, and of not deciding cases, as had been the custom, 
in their own houses. His friends used playfully to call him 
Chief- Justice of Celbridge, a village where for some five-and- 
thirty years he administered rural justice and equity unbought, 
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“ indifferently,” as the Church of England liturgy expresses it. 
The appointment of stipendiary magistrates he thinks unwise in 
policy, and we agree with him, ‘The duty of the magistrate 
preperly belongs to the country gentleman. If paid magistrates 
are sent to assist, it will in practice be found that everything 
will be soon transferred to them ;—no doubt a more convenient 
course to the central power, with whom it involves the necessity 
of perpetual communication, but in every respect less beneficial 
to society. 

Lord Cloncurry incidentally gives his opinions, often very just 
ones, on most of the topics which are likely to arise in the inter- 
course of man with man, but as he seldom gives the reasons 
which have led him to form these opinions, the effect is that he 
seems a pragmatical dogmatist, which most certainly he was 
not. He discusses, without bringing much that is new to the 
argument, what he calls the three great Irish questions of the 
19th century,—the Catholic question, the Church question, and 
the Education question. George the Fourth used to wish the 
Catholics “ damned or emancipated”—they are emancipated, 
which is a comfort, if it were only to escape Lord Cloncurry’s dis- 
cussion. How the agitation for Emancipation passed into that for 
repeal of the Union, is traced to an offence given to O’Connell 
by incidents connected with the Relief Bill, and one or two law 
appointments which dissatisfied him. This is, we think, too 
narrow a view of the subject, and a strange one for Lord Clon- 
curry to have taken, considering his own anxiety for this same 
impossible repeal. It is an easier explanation of the facts of the 
case to believe O'Connell perfectly in earnest, and entirely 
satisfied that the interests of his country might be better attend- 
ed to in a domestic Parliament than they could ever be in 
London. We do not think that man is always governed by the 
most ungenerous and selfish motive that can be assigned for his 
conduct. O’Connell remembered Dublin before the Union. He 
remembered—in everything how changed! We cannot but 
believe that he throughout regarded emancipation as but a 
means to a great end; and unwise as was the agitation in 
which the last eighteen years of his life was passed, we believe 
that through these years he was still pursuing the same phantom 
hope which had animated him through his whole life. We are 
ourselves perfectly satisfied both that emancipation was neces- 
sary for the peace of society, and that the repeal, which he de- 
manded, of the Union with Great Britain would be injurious to the 
empire; but it seems to us impossible that O’Connell,—were eman- 
cipation the sole subject of his thought, and did he not contem- 
plate a restoration of the Irish Parliament,—should have so seri- 
ously endangered thie success of the first measure, and so frequently 
delayed it, as we think he did, by his strange interruptions of 
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every effort made by its English advocates. The restoration of 
the Irish Parliament was his object first and last, and his mind 
was, we think, too elastic to have continued long annoyed by the 
class of accidents to which Lord Cloncurry refers his latter 
agitation. 

The Church question is with Lord Cloncurry a question of 
the payment of the Roman Catholic priests. His plan is 

“To separate all Churches alike from the State, to remove the 
bishops from the House of Lords, where no one imagines they can 
perform any useful or respectable function ; to capitalize the Church 
property, and apply it to purposes of education and charity; and so 
to let al! parties start fair upon their respective missions.” 


This arrangement has the advantage of simplicity-—of such sim- 
plicity as to have little chance of pleasing any one. Think of a 
well-endowed Church resigning lands and livings, and stripping 
herself in order to win the race, of which this old coxcomb 
would dictate the conditions! The education question is dis- 
cussed with pretty much the same practical good sense; and 
Lord Cloncurry’s disputes with the Kildare Place Society, which 
appear to have continued for many years, are illustrated by 
stories of a priest who, though it was his habit to burn such 
Bibles as were distributed in his parish, claimed in letters to the 
Education Society the merit of having the Scriptures read in his 
parish schools. The man was a liar, and seems to have been mad, 
or worse ; but the case does not differ in principle from one which 
Lord Cloncurry mentions without disapprobation—priests hav- 
ing the Scriptures read in their schools, but taking care that 
the scholars should be absent at the time of reading, with the 
object of risking neither the loss of the children’s souls nor of the 
schoolmaster’s salary, the latter of which this disobedience of an 
imperative rule would endanger. The stories, if true, are worth 
the telling, but not for the purpose which Lord Cloncurry has 
in telling them. It is probable that these contests will end in 
the State declining to assist other than secular education. 

It is impossible to think otherwise than kindly of this weak, 
kind-hearted, and well-meaning man. He appears to have had 
considerable influence in the Courts of Lord Anglesey and Lord 
Wellesley; and it seems not unlikely that his representations 
led to the change of opinion in Lord Anglesey, which facilitated 
the passing of Catholic emancipation. 

We have dwelt at such length on the period in Irish history 
which Lord Cloncurry’s work suggests, that we have left ourselves 
little space for the other books on our list. The Life of Sheil is one 
of considerable interest, and it curiously happens that, as in the 
case of Lord Cloncurry, we have his own account of himself and 
his fortunes in some papers of his sketches, legal and political, 
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and an illustrative comment by a writer of considerable power 
and experience, Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, whose “ Memoir of 
Richard Sheil” is a book of great interest. Of incident there is 
but little in Sheil’s life. He was born in 1791—was educated 
at the Jesuit establishment of Stoneyhurst in Lancashire— 
graduated at the University of Dublin in 1811—was called to 
the Irish bar in 1814—entered Parliament in 1830 as member 
for Melbourne Port, a borough of Lord Anglesey’s—sat in 1831 
for the county of Lowth; and, in 1832, for the county of Tip- 
perary. He found the expenses of continuing member for a 
county, where there was almost the certainty of a contest at 
every election, too great, and, in 1841, declined being re-elected 
for it. He then became member for the borough of Dungarvan. 
In 1850 he was appointed Minister at the Court of Tuscany, and 
in May 1851 he died. 

The sixty years of Sheil’s pilgrimage naturally and conve- 
niently divide themselves into three periods. The first period 
includes the twenty years which passed previous to his graduat- 
ing in college and being thrown upon the world for support ; 
the second division brings us to the time when he entered Par- 
liament; and the third ends with his death. 

It is, we believe, Johnson’s observation, that most men are 
occupied during all the rest of their lives in teaching what they 
have learned before twenty. This suggests a word in illustration 
of Irish education in the time of Sheil’s boyhood. Tis father was 
a wealthy merchant,—a Roman Catholic,—had lived long in 
Spain, made money there, returned to Ireland, bought land and 
built a house on the banks of the Suir, about three miles from 
Waterford. Spenser speaks with delight of the scenery amid 
which it was Sheil’s good fortune to spend his early youth, 
Sheil himself, in a passage of great beauty, recalls the imagery 
that floated before his eye in childhood, and which, it would 
appear, at all times haunted his imagination :— 


“* How often have I stood upon its banks when the bells in the 
city, the smoke of which was turned into a cloud of gold by the 
Claude Lorraine sunset, told the death of the departing day! How 
often have I fixed my gaze upon the glittering expanse of the full 
and overflowing water crowded with ships, whose white sails were 
filled with just wind enough to carry them on to the sea, by the slow- 
ness of their equable and majestic movement, giving leave to the eye 
to contemplate at its leisure their tall and stately beauty, and to 
watch them in their progress amidst the calm through which they 
made their gentle and forbearing way.” 


“‘ T never felt and appreciated its beauty so well as when the con- 
sciousness that I was leaving it not to return for years to it again, 
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endeared to me the spot of my birth, and set off the beauty of the 
romantic place in which my infancy was passed, and in which I once 
hoped (1 have since abandoned the expectation) that my old age 
should decline. It is not in the midst of its woods that I shall fall 
into the sere and yellow leaf.” 


At eleven years of age he was separated from his happy home. 
The Abbé de Grimeau, whom the French Revolution had dri- 
ven from his country, and who found occupation and support as 
a teacher of French in the neighbourhood of Waterford, took 
advantage of the Peace of Amiens to return to his native Lan- 
guedoc. To him was intrusted the commission of leaving young 
Sheil at Kensington House, where the péres de la foi had esta- 
blished a school. 

After the Abbé had shown the boy the tower and the lions, he 
proceeded to leave him at school. 


* Accordingly we set off for Kensington House, which is situated 
exactly opposite the avenue leading to the palace, and has the beau- 
tiful garden attached to it in front. A large iron gate, wrought into 
rusty flowers and other fantastic forms, showed that the Jesuit school 
had once been the residence of some person of distinction; and I 
afterwards understood that a mistress of Charles the Second lived on 
the spot which was now converted into one of the sanctuaries of 
Ignatius. It was a large old-fashioned house, with many remains of 
decayed splendour. In a beautiful walk of trees which ran down 
from the rear of the building through the playground, I saw several 
French boys playing at swing-swang, and, the moment I entered, 
my ears were filled with the shrill vociferations of some hundreds of 
little emigrants who were engaged in their various amusements, and 
babbled, screamed, laughed, and shouted in all the velocity of their 
rapid and joyous language. I did not hear a word of English, and at 
once perceived that I was as much among Frenchmen as if I had 
been suddenly transferred to a Parisian college.” 


The head of the establishment was styled Monsieur le Prince 
de Broglie, son of the celebrated Marshal Broglie. ‘ Monsieur 
le Prince, though neither more nor less than a pedagogue by 
profession, (for he had engaged in this employment to gain his 
bread), had the manner and attitudes of the Court, and, by his 
demeanour, put me,” says Sheil, “in mind of the old régime.” 
Some of the children at the school were the sons of persons 
of rank who had perished in the Revolution. Sheil describes 
one as 


‘‘ A Frenchman to his heart’s-core; and wherever the country 
which was wet with his father’s blood had added a new conquest to 
her possessions, or put Austria or Prussia to flight, his pale cheek 
used to flush into a hectic of exultation; and he would break into 
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joyfulness at the achievements by which France was exalted, and the 
pride and power of England was brought down.” 


Men with other feelings would often visit at the school. 
Among others, on one occasion came Monsieur, destined in 
after days to be King of France. 


“ Hélas! mon enfant! he would say, as some orphan was brought 
up to him, and then lean down to caress the child of a friend who 
had perished on the scaffolds of the Revolution.” 


In 1804, Sheil left Kensington for Stoneyhurst. While at 
Kensington, hearing nothing but French spoken, he had for- 


gotten his English. 


“ His first appearance,” says a schoolfellow, “ I recollect well. It 
was strikingly grotesque. His face was pale and meagre—his limbs 
lank, his hair starting upwards from his head like a brush—a sort of 
muscular action pervading his whole frame—his dress foreign—his 
talk broken English—and his voice a squeak. Add to this a pair of 
singularly brilliant eyes, and you have before you the boy Sheil.” 


Sheil’s own account of Kensington and Stoneyhurst should be 
read—nothing can be more picturesquely brought out than the 
characters of his several teachers. The tone of political feeling 
was wholly different at Stoneyhurst from that which prevailed 
in the French establishment. Cheers were given for the victory 
at Trafalgar, and the joy of the schoolboys knew no bounds 
when it was announced that several holidays would be given in 
honour of the event. He passed from Stoneyhurst to Dublin 
University. 

While Sheil was in Dublin University, it often occurred that 
men of talent disregarded the regular college studies, and occu- 
pied themselves in a debating school called the Historical Society. 
To many men the institution was found singularly useful. 
Habits of study were sometimes formed by the necessity of pre- 
paration for its debates; and many men acquired, if not any 
very valuable skill in oratory, at least the power of fluent and 
voluble speech. Sheil spoke there occasionally, but did not 
attract much attention. Mr, M‘Cullagh very reasonably ascribes 
his failure here to the felt unreality of all such topics of debate 
as—consistently with academic discipline—could be discussed in 
such a society. Whether Brutus was justifiable in killing Cesar, 
was not likely to have any very serious interest for a boy of 
burning blood, who, each week, was a listener to O’Connell’s 
harangues, which scattered live fire-brands through the land. 
Sheil’s was an eminently practical mind,—from early manhood 
never misled by any phantom hopes or idle sounds. Of O’Con- 
nell’s myriad followers it is probable that few knew what they 
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were demanding when they called for Emancipation. “It 
was”—to use the language of the son and biographer of Grattan 
on another occasion—“ it was a toast, a sentiment, not an ob- 
ject.” Some indefinite feeling of their being placed in a position 
of social inferiority, was the stimulating motive,—and a generous 
and just motive it was. With Sheil it no doubt existed in as 
full strength as with others; but he appears, unlike others, to 
have rendered distinct to his mind the precise advantages to be 
gained by men circumstanced as he was. It opened to him the 
doors of the Commons House of Parliament; it gave him the 
prospects of the highest honours of the bar and the bench. That 
the civil distinctions which impeded him in obtaining these 
objects of ambition should be, as soon as possible, removed, and 
by any instrumentality, was his first thought. During Sheil’s 
time in College, what was sometimes called the Catholic Board 
—sometimes the Catholic Committee held permanent sittings in 
Dublin. The meetings were of doubtful legality—on pretence 
of preparing petitions to the Legislature, they discussed, often 
not without ability—always in a vexatious and unbusiness-like 
temper—every topic of political interest; called aggregate meet- 
ings of newspaper editors, civil bill attorneys, and all who live 
by the accidents of the hour. Every noisy idler was sum- 
moned, and was sure to attend; prudent men, too, in lines of 
business dependent on public support, found it necessary to sub- 
scribe largely; barristers, who had nothing else to give, gave 
their time ; some made speeches; some reported speeches which 
they did not make. Brewers—Whitbreads in their own con- 
ceit—went themselves; others, more modest, sent their clerks, 
till the phrase “ patriot to a brewery” became the designation of 
a very respectable class of commercial clerks. The meetings, in 
spite of much folly, and in defiance of much ridicule, were 
influential. On one occasion, Sheil, who had often gone as a 
listener,—perhaps as a member,—startled the assembly by 
demanding to address the chair. The subject of that day’s 
discussion was connected with sending a deputation to London 
to attend during the session of Parliament, in the capacity of 
national representatives, to confer with members of both Houses 
of Parliament favourable to Emancipation, and to instruct 
them on details. Mr. M‘Cullagh’s description of the scene is 


very striking :— 


**A young man, carelessly dressed, and whose appearance was 
unknown to most of those present, asked for a hearing. The tone of 
his voice, and something wild and unsettled in his look, did not at 
first favourably impress his questioning auditory. What he said, 
moreover, though conciliatory in its tenor, but uttered with a spas- 
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modic abruptness and vehemence, calculated rather to provoke a 
laugh than to take admiration by surprise. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, his earnestness began to win its way, and some, more impres- 
sible than those around them, gave him an encouraging cheer. The 
effect of this was to render his manner more collected, and his arti- 
culation more clear.” 


He spoke at two large meetings in the same year, At one of 
those Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald was present, and praised the 
speech. Some newspaper report brought one of those speeches 
to the knowledge of Alexander Knox, who sought his acquaint- 
ance. 

We pass to the period to which the second stage of Sheil’s 
life belongs. He himself is now a student of law at the 
Temple, in London, but still moving between it and Dublin. 
His father’s prosperity is at an end. He is bankrupt, and 
Sheil must now depend on himself alone for support. He is 
still a member of the Catholic Board in Dublin—appears at 
its meetings frequently, and occasionally attends the larger 
gatherings which it convokes. Securities, suggested originally 
by the Roman Catholics themselves, and assented to by Mr. 
Grattan, were in Dublin indignantly repudiated, and the mea- 
sure of Emancipation, to all appearance, indefinitely postponed. 
In December of that year, Mr. Sheil, at the Catholic Board, 
made a speech, which Mr. M‘Cullagh has preserved, in every 
respect admirable. It was conciliatory. Had the sentiments 
which it expressed been those of the Roman Catholics gene- 
rally, Emancipation could not have been delayed, for they re- 
moved all pretences against it on which its enemies relied. 
They did not prevail. Mr. O’Connell’s views triumphed. 

Sheil was asked, soon after being called to the Bar, to prepare 
a petition for the Catholics of Ireland. The petition was not 
adopted, but we are led to transcribe a sentence from it, owing 
to our having seen in one of the pamphlets of the day a state- 
ment, that the petition was in truth the work of Alexander Knox, 
and because the sentence we quote is much more like the turn 
of thinking of this very clever and very fanciful theorist than 
like Sheil’s. Knox was in truth the first founder of the vision- 
ary school of Churchmen who have been called after the name 
of Pusey. The petition makes the statement, that “ the consti- 
tutionally favoured form of government is not Protestantism, as 
opposed to the Roman Catholic Religion, but the Episcopal 
Church of England, as contradistinguished to every other reli- 
gious description.” ‘I'his surely will be felt by every one who 
knows Knox and Sheil to belong most probably to the former. 
As a fact, the proposition has not the shadow of evidence to sup- 
port it. 
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But Sheil was not alone an active member of those political 
meetings at this time, but a successful writer for the stage. Be- 
fore being called to the Bar he completed the play of Adelaide, 
the fable of which is founded on the distresses of the French 
who fled from the storms of the Revolution, and embodies much 
of what he had witnessed at Kensington school. What leads a 
young poet to write it would be in vain to inquire: what leads 
him to select a particular form of composition is a question of 
easier solution. Sheil wanted money for all his purposes, for he 
could not live without it. It was given not reluctantly or chur- 
lishly by his relations, but to any one except his father Sheil had 
no wish to be indebted, and his father could not now supply him. 
A large sum was required for his call to the Bar, and a success- 
ful drama would give him the best chance of getting it. Miss 
O’Neil was in the height of her Dublin popularity. She had 
not yet appeared on the English stage. She acted the principal 
character, and the success of his play was at once decided. Sheil 
soon after married. His wife had no fortune, but was connected 
with the Irish Master of the Rolls, through whose interest the 
young barrister formed some expectation of professional advan- 
tages, These expectations were disappointed. There was little 
doubt that with anything of diligent attendance at the four 
courts Sheil would have succeeded at the Bar; but the theatrical 
passion was strong, and he preferred the brilliant but temporary 
triumphs of the stage. He wrote some half-dozen dramas with 
various success, got a good deal of money from the theatres, 
and sold the copyright to the booksellers. Mr. M‘Cullagh 
quotes some pleasing passages from them, but for dead plays 
there is no second life. During this period were also written 
his “ Sketches Legal and Political,’—as contributions of his to 
the New Monthly Magazine, when under Campbell’s manage- 
ment, have been called in Mr. Savage’s late reprint of them. 
These are, we think, far superior in every way to the dramas, 
and are papers, many of them, of very great interest. They 
have the fault and the merit of being party sketches of Irish 
politics by a very violent partisan. They are more amusing, 
and not quite so true, as a novel, for novels affect probability ; 
and Sheil in his sketches exaggerates everything, till it no longer 
resembles real life. His Catholic bishops are not actual saints ; 
the exaggeration is not on the side of ascribing to any men un- 
usual excellence; but the Protestant divines are very devils. 
His mind was absolutely poisoned by the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics from equal civil rights with the rest of the community. 
To remove evils of this kind, and give fair play to such minds 
as Sheil’s, is not the least, perhaps is the greatest, benefit of the 
repeal of the old penal laws. 
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In 1825 the measure of emancipation passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 268 to 241, but was lost in the Lords. 
In presenting a petition against it, the Duke of York had some 
short time before stated that the construction he put upon the 
coronation oath rendered it impossible that the relief sought for 
by the Catholics could at any time be granted; and he ended 
by saying, that in whatever situation of life he might be placed, 
he would adhere to the principles he then expressed, “ so help 
me God.” The excitement in Ireland on the loss of the mea- 
sure was unbounded, and Sheil, who had gradually, but slowly 
and resistingly, been whirled into O’Connell’s agitation, now be- 
came if possible more violent than O’Connell. The Catholic 
Association had at this time a power greater than any similar 
body ever possessed over the Roman Catholics of Ireland. ‘They 
collected large sums of money,—the aggregate of subscriptions, 
each small in amount; but no one gave a shilling who did not 
feel himself by the expenditure enlisted for good and evil in the 
cause. It was like parting the drop of blood by which his victim 
was pledged to the service of the demon, and the demon to his, 
in the old romances. Contemporaneously with the proposed 
Relief bill, a measure had been introduced, breaking up the Ca- 
tholic Association, and the frenzy of the Lrish mind was increased 
by what seemed a departure from the understood arrangement, 
for the bill getting rid of the Association became law. In the 
debates of Parliament, it was denied that the Catholics were six 
millions. “ Let us,” said Sheil, “ through our parish priests, 
have a census of the Irish population—distinguishing the reli- 
gion of each person in the island.” Meetings of the Association 
were prohibited—Sheil bade all Ireland rise. “ Let there be,” 
said he, “ meetings of all the Catholics in every parish of Ireland 
on the same day. Hitherto the giant has raised but a single 
limb—Briareus should lift his hundred arms together.” In one 
of his speeches about this time, speaking of the higher classes of 
the gentry, who had till of late discouraged the violence of ple- 
beian agitators, he burst into splendid declamation. ‘ The fire,” 
said he in words not unlike the manner of Grattan or Chatham, 
“‘ the fire which has so long lain in the lower region of society, 
has burst at last from its frozen summits.” Sheil did not affect 
the power of improvisation. It is curious that the same seems 
to have been the case with Curran and with Cicero. The re- 
markable passages of their speeches were not only previously 
well considered, but the very disposition of each word was pre- 
arranged, 

In the course of this year Sheil visited Paris, and made ar- 
rangements with the proprietor of a French journal for articles 
on Ireland. These regularly re-appeared, translated in the 
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English newspapers, and, no doubt, produced a considerable 
effect on the public mind. 

After the general election of 1826, the Duke of York’s health 
was proposed at some public dinner. Sheil had to speak in the 
course of the evening, and he declaimed vehemently against the 
Duke, ascribing his declaration, or rather oath, against the Ca- 
tholics to insanity. Sheil’s speech could scarcely be accounted 
for on any other supposition than that of having been delivered 
under some strange excitement—probably of wine—so little 
meaning was there in any part of it. This speech however, and 
his statement at some meeting of the Association that he had 
written articles in the French journals, no doubt aided in deter- 
mining the Government to prosecute him for an address in the 
Association in which he gave from Wolfe Tone’s memoirs an 
account of Tone’s negotiating with France for the invasion of 
Ireland. Reading the speech now, we do not think a conviction 
could have been possible. The prosecution, however, was fortu- 
nately interrupted, for before a trial was had Mr. Canning be- 
came Premier. At a meeting of the Cabinet, Canning read the 
speech aloud, desiring to be stopped at any passage for which, if 
delivered by a member in the House of Commons, he could be 
called to order. There was no such passage in the speech, and 
the prosecution was discontinued. 

Emancipation is at last passed, and we are at the third period 
of Sheil’s life. It presents nothing which is not creditable to 
him, but the interest of the story flags. In Mr. M‘Cullagh’s 
book will be found most of his parliamentary speeches. If we 
have any fault to find with this book, it is that it gives us too 
little of his private life. Sheil himself we should like better if 
he were less of an advocate. Mere advocacy does well enough 
when the measures are originated or even adopted in thorough 
earnest by the person affirming or defending them. Sheil once 
attached to a party, seemed as if he ceased to think for himself 
at all. “ Keep in the Whigs—keep out the Tories—that is po- 
litics,” was his whole political creed. 

Of Mr. Sheil’s “ Sketches” of Irish barristers, the best is an ac- 
count of Bushe, Chief-Justice of Ireland. A more interesting ac- 
count of Bushe is however given in the last and best book upon our 
list.—Curran’s “ Sketches of the Irish Bar.” These, like Sheil’s 
sketches, were originally printed in the New Monthly Magazine, 
and are now reprinted with some additional matter not hitherto 
published, of which that likely to give most pleasure in Ireland, 
is a very beautifully written memoir of the late Chief Baron 
Woulfe. That from which however, if we had space for it, we 
should most wish to give extracts, is a narrative taken down at 
the time, of conversations with Bushe in the autumn of 1826, 
when Curran paid him a visit of a few days at his residence in 
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the county of Kilkenny, where Bushe, then Chief Justice of 
Ireland, was enjoying the leisure of the long vacation. We give 
a few sentences. ushe js the speaker in what we first quote : 


“ Grattan loved old trees, and used to say, Never cut down a tree 
for fashion’s sake; the tree has its roots in the earth, which the 
fashion has not.” 


‘“‘ Grattan said the most healthy exercise for elderly persons was 
indolent movement in the open air.” 


“ The Chief Justice asked me (W. H. Curran] if Sheil had ever 
written any poetry beside his tragedies, and upon my answering that 
he had not, expressed his regret. ‘ His mind is one of the richest in 
poetry and eloquence that I ever met. For the purpose of producing 
an effect upon a popular audience in Izeland, I consider him as stand- 
ing in the very first rank. In England it might be considered (though 
perhaps unjustly) that he attempted to impose upon his hearers by 
ornament. He seems to me to have high powers for didactic poetry. 
The rich poetical invectives with which his speeches abound, if versi- 
fied, would be fine satirical poetry."" 

‘T[W. H. Curran] said that Moore wished to be the ip gre 
of Grattan. No, no; Grattan’s life is not to be written with a dove’ 
quill.” 


“ Grattan was utterly ineapable of writing the simplest thing with 
rapidity. Upon one occasion he lost an important motion in the Irish 
House of Commons, by his defect in this respect. The House being 
with him, the Speaker asked him to commit his motion to writing. 
Four lines would have embraced it, but Grattan wrote and tore, and 
wrote and tore, till the House, losing its patience, a ministerial mem- 
ber proposed, that instead of a formal resolution of the House, the 
minister should give a verbal pledge, to which Grattan assented, and 
thus the motion was lost.” 


“T asked the Chief Justice if anes: had proposed to himself any 
particular speaker or prose-writer as a model of style. He never, to 
my knowledge, said that he had; but Milton was the great object of 
his imitation. He recited passages of Paradise Lost in a manner that 
no one else could.” 


* Grattan was firmly persuaded, from the internal evidence of the 
style, that Burke was the author of Junius. Among other instances, 
he used to insist upon it that no living man but Burke could have 
written that passage, in one of the letters to the Duke of Grafton, 
‘You have now fairly travelled through every sign in the political 
zodiac, from the Scorpion in which you stung Lord Chatham, to the 
hopes of a virgin in the house of Bloomsbury,’ ” 


“¢ My last scene with Grattan was interesting beyond expression. 
It lasted an hour; and I have never ceased to regret that I did not 
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commit the particulars to paper as I might have done. The details 
of that hour might have filled a volume.” 

We reluctantly close these interesting books from Treland, 
and with one word more on the present, as compared with the 
past condition of that country. There is a passage often quoted 
from Spenser’s “ View of the State of Ireland,” and almost 
always with a forgetfulness that the tract in which it occurs is 
in dialogue. One of the interlocutors is made to say, that “ it 
is the fatal destiny of that land that no purposes whatever, 
which are meant for her good, will prosper, whether from the 
genius of the soil, or influence of the stars; or that Almighty 
God hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation ; or that 
he reserveth her in this unquiet state, still for some secret 
scourge which shall: by her come unto England.” This is 
usually quoted as if in it the poet’s own fears and misgivings 
were embodied, instead of what is the real meaning of the pass- 
age,—tirst, in the person of one of the imagined speakers, to 
express vague apprehensions, which are then powerfully an- 
swered, by one of the wisest men and most careful observers 
who has ever discussed the circumstances of that unhappy 
country. The poet states in detail the causes which interrupted 
its prosperity, satisfied that every one of them was of a character 
which admitted of being removed. It is painful to think that, 
till within the last few years, there is no one of the evils which 
Spenser describes, as rendering social life insecure in Ireland, 
which did not in principle exist, and, though under other names, 
continue to exist, during the centuries which lave passed since 
that treatise was written. We cannot but hope and believe that 
other times have come at last. In everything by which the 
prosperity of a nation can be measured or indicated, Ireland is 
now prosperous beyond what its condition has been at any 
former period in its history. The people are contented and 
industrious ; very large wages are given for agricultural labour ; 
a better description of food, and more abundant, is everywhere 
introduced. As to insurrectionary movements, prophecy is, of 
course, dangerous, and on it we will not venture; but there 
certainly never was a time in which it seems so wholly impos- 
sible that a plausible object could be suggested. The old secta- 
rian and provincial discords will soon be entirely forgotten, or 
regarded, like the wars of York and Lancaster, as the subjects 
of romance rather than of sober history. We have little doubt 
that Ireland, which has been so long the “ difficulty” of succes- 
sive administrations, will now become as tranquil and industri- 
ous as other portions of the British dominions, and equally 
with them a constituent element of the strength and glory of the 
Empire. 
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W. G. Buarnig, A.M. Edinburgh, Johnstone & Hunter. 
1855. 

24. The West Port. By the Rev. Wiitttam Hanna, LL.D. 
Edinburgh, T. Constable & Co. 1852. 

25. The Missionary of Kilmany. By the Rev. Joun Baruie. 
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On the two first Sundays in last July, Hyde Park was crowded 
by a mob, convened, by placards issued by the liquor interest, for 
the purpose of uttering a noisy protest against a well-intended 
measure of moral reform. The wives and daughters of our legisla- 
tors were incommoded in their Sunday carriage airing: fears were 
entertained lest the penetralia of the clubs might be invaded ; 
and squares of plate glass were actually broken in Belgravia. 
The crisis was one that demanded resolution and promptitude: 
nor were men wanting equal to the occasion. The senate took 
extraordinary measures “ ne quid detrimenti respublica caperet.” 
It was resolved to abandon the obnoxious bill, and, in addition, 
to throw away another law, which had been working well for a 
year, and had already greatly diminished vice. The forms of 
both Houses were suspended, that nothing might impede the re- 
conciliation of a repentant legislature and a justly indignant 
people. Satisfactory terms were soon concluded between the 
two orders of the State: the patricians were to retain unmo- 
lested their Sunday relaxations: the plebeians their Sunday 
disorder and their beer. So ended the famous secession to Hyde 
Park. Menenius’ false fable at last came true. This good 
belly” enjoyed its usual indulgences at the West End; and 
every thrill of its satisfaction tingled in the big toes at Ber- 
mondsey and Whitechapel. 

Thus, so far as Parliament is concerned, the attempt at raising 
the condition of the masses has for the moment failed. One wave 
of the advancing flood of moral improvement has broken and 
retired ; but the tide is still upon the flow. The lesson to be 
derived from this failure is obvious. We ought to have known 
beforehand, that no restriction can be placed upon the daily life 
of a free people, except by its own free-will, The restriction 
proposed was wise and good. It will be established, with many 
more like it, ere long. But it must rest either on a vote by uni- 
versal suffrage, or on an expression of public opinion equally 
unanimous and decided. Our work, therefore, is to persuade 
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the people ;—in the firm conviction, that a people’s reformation 
can be wrought out by no hands except its own. 

The object of our present article will be, to consider, so far as 
we are able, the means that earnest men have vet devised, or are 
now devising, to remove, by moral and spiritual influence and 
persuasion, that darkness and vice and heathenry of our land, 
of which this insurrection of the people against moral restraint 
has been a single, but a very striking, symptom. It is a vast 
and difficult subject, and we cannot hope, in our short space, 
and with our inadequate powers, to treat it as it should be 
treated: but it is the pressing subject of the day. It calls for 
notice from every earnest periodical, such as we desire ours to be ; 
and if our article has the effect of turning one additional mind to 
think earnestly upon it, we shall not have written in vain. 

The basis of our ar ticle is, as our readers will have seen, a 
perfect mass of Philanthropic Literature. Yet our list, by no 
means, contains the whole of similar writings that are teeming 
from the press. During our consideration of these books, most 
diversified in tone and manner, but all very interesting, the ter- 
rible statistics and anecdotes on which we have been led to re- 
flect, have often caused us to blush and even tremble for our 
country ; but we thank God, that we have risen from the 
perusal, with a strengthened conviction, that England stands 
even now in the van of the philanthropy of the world, and is 
moving forward to a course of peaceful conquests, oreater than 
those that have shed glory on our arms. Of all the philanthro- 
pic schemes, whose records now load our table, there is not one 
that has passed its infancy. Each is the merest germ of some- 
thing greater and better. The evils that we have to attack are 
enormous, and the efforts needed to conquer them gigantic ; 
but we are ignorant of them no longer ; ; we now know the worst ; 
and there are hearts and minds among us, sufficient both to 
attempt and to effect the cure. 

The first place, in our catalogue, must be accorded to the 
publications of the London City Mission, ‘These consist of a 
Monthly Magazine, and of various occasional papers; to which 
must be added the work of Mr. Garwood, for nearly twenty 
years their secretary, and the deeply interesting narrative of his 
own experience, by one of their missionaries, Mr, Vanderkiste. 
The object of all these is to make known to the rich the condi- 
tion of the poor. ‘The facts and statistics, published by this in- 
stitution, were the first thing that drew the attention of the 
large body of the public to the heathenry of our towns. The 
present great authority on the condition of the masses, Mr. 
Henry Mayhew ,—though himself a man of different spirit, and 
looking but little to religion as the hoped-for cure of the evils of 
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those classes, whom he so deeply pities, and so well describes,— 
obtained much of his information from their missionaries. A 
similar, and not inferior work, though very recently com- 
menced, is the Journal of the "Church of England Scripture 
Reader’s Society ; and these are followed by a “cloud of narra- 
tives of kindred labours in progress in our large towns. The 
publications of the Ragged School Union, which also deal largely 
in useful statistics, describe to us an important kindred enterprise, 
which is both the first-born child, and the most efficient ally, of 
the City Missions. Next follows the literature of Penitentiaries 
and Reformatory Institutions, amongst which the first place 
must be given to Mr. Nash’s Institution, described as “ A Place 
for Repentance ;”—one of the noblest instances of stedfast inde- 
pendent effort, and at last of great success, that our times have 
seen. We have admitted, with very or eat satisfaction, a consi- 
derable number of pulpit addresses, bearing most gratifying tes- 
timony, that that powerful engine, long so pitiably “misused, is at 
last beginning to do some good. The’ sword of the spirit, that 
has done nothing, for a generation at least, except splitting 
straws, is now at ‘Jength being turned against our real enemies. 
No praise can be too high for Mr. Miller's sermon on The Dying 
Judge’s Charge. Short, simple, earnest, and spirit-stirring,—a 
speech rather than a sermon,—it is just the address required 
by serious stirring times like ours. His ex cample has been 
follow ed, with good effect, by two other chaplains at assizes; one 
of whom, and he a proctor of the University of Oxford, has had 
the noble daring to bid God-speed to the non-episcopal City 
Mission. Thus the English, and even the Oxford, clergy, are be- 
ginning to know the people, and to take the nearest and simplest 
way to their improvement. Nor is it an unhopeful symptom 
that a clergyman of the English Church has conferred on a 
humble agent of one of these un-aristocratic enterprises, our only 
Protestant canonization,—a funeral sermon. A slight and ge- 
neral notion of the philanthropic efforts of the day is furnished 
by “ Meliora.” But that little unpretending work has a higher 
aim, and deserves more decided praise. If its idea originated 
with Lord Ingestre, few men deserve greater credit than he. It 
contains a comparison of the views of all classes on moral, and 
social, and material reformation. There are papers by lords and 
cobblers, by high-churchmen and low-churchmen, by ‘clergymen 
and by ‘unbelievers : its great merit is that it places the ge- 
nuine thoughts and wishes of high and low side by side. Its noble 
editor has not only published ‘the philanthropic notions of the 
upper class; but he has asked the people what they think and 
wish for, and has given us the result. We pass from amiable 
unpractical Lord Lewisham, and amiable unpractical Lord 
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Carlisle, and (let us add with pleasure) amiable and very prac- 
tical Lord Ingestre, to an uneducated labourer, dealing out 
from his garret plain suggestions for the amendment of his real 
ills; and a cobbler, dyspeptic with stooping to his last, dis- 
contentedly poring over his poor estate; and an uneducated 
thinker, grappling, as by the first effort of a Hercules in his 
cradle, with the deepest theorems of philosophy and religion. We 
hope this work may be continued, for it has certainly hit on the 
right idea, and that idea is capable of indefinite development. 
Let “ Meliora” become a periodical, with the lords and cobblers, 
&c. &c., engaged as its permanent contributors, and we believe 
it will prove very popular, and are certain that it will do much 
good, The classes of society already wish each other well, and 
what they want is to understand each other. Each must speak 
to the other its real mind, with good temper, but without reserve. 
Together, they may work out all our social problems ; but neither 
of them can do so alone. We have been helped in our conside- 
ration of existing religious machinery by Mr. Miall, and the 
statistics of Mr. Horace Mann. The former is a deep and close 
thinking writer; and we wish heartily that he had not thought 
it necessary to dress his thoughts in such showy and artificial ver- 
biage. In our view of the state of the people, we have derived 
information from various quarters ; and have perused with great 
advantage the two excellent essays named in our catalogue. 

Our first step must be a rapid view of the two Kingdoms and 
one Principality that form our present missionary harvest-field. 
We exclude for the present the exceptional country, Ireland ; 
because all missions, as all religions, upon its soil, are essentially 
controversial, and the discussion of controversial questions forms 
no part of our present object. 

In England, we have a people in whom those innate evils of 
the nations of Teutonic blood, the sensual vices, have obtained a 
fearful ascendency. Drunkenness prevails amongst us to an 
extent, the details of which have wearied and sickened the public 
mind, and is the bane alike of the country and the towns, In 
our towns there is an enormous, dissolute, and a large criminal 
population ; yet, notwithstanding, there is not (we may thank 
God) that general dissolution of morals that disgraces so many 
of the continental towns. A person returning home from “ Lon- 
don by moonlight,” after witnessing that appalling amount of 
vice that floods our streets,—which a paternal government and a 
model police permit, not only, as in foreign cities, to be found by 
those who seek it, but to be forced upon the notice of those who 
seek it not, and to be crammed (so to speak) down the throat of 
the drunken and the stripling,—would hardly suppose that 
London is pure, when compared with Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna. 
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Yet such is the case,* Unlike the bourgeoisie of those cities, the 
bulk of our middle class is well conducted, domestic, and reli- 
gious, although deeply tainted with a low conventional morality 
of trade. Public opinion among them still favours goodness as 
well as decency ; their free contributions form the chief strength 
of religious enterprises ; and there rises from amongst them a 
vast amount of practical religious effort.t Amongst us, aban- 
doned vice does not rise so high on the social scale as it does 
abroad. But there is in every town a considerable body of pro- 
fessional criminals, recruited chiefly from among neglected chil- 
dren ;{ yet even they are reclaimable, and in general desirous of 
reformation.§ And there is an immense population of unskilled 
labourers, employed irregularly or at unremunerative wages, 
miserably lodged, and until lately, almost totally neglected, who 
have fallen into misery and vice, and have almost completely lost 
their hold upon religion. Lastly, there is a large body of skilled 























| Proportion of 100 
Bs BIRTHS. Children Born. 
= 
| } 
| Cities. | Date. Total. | Legitimate. | Illegitimate. | Legitimate. Illegitimate. 
| 
‘London, ...) 1853 82,254 | 79,098 3,156 96:17 | 383 
| Berlin,......| 1840 29,914 | 25,422 4,492 85-05 14:95 
| Paris, ......| 1842 40,005 28,478 11,527 71:19 28°81 
— .--| 1839 47,191 | 25,428 21,763 53°88 46°12 


The excess in foreign cities, is, however, in some part due to the existence of 
Foundling Hospitals, which serve to attract and receive illegitimate children upon 
a very large scale. 

+ The City Mission, the great machine for evangelizing London, has very few 

supporters among the aristocracy. Nearly all our great societies rest on the middle 
class. The statistics of the Christian Instruction Society, which is congrega- 
tionalist, and thoroughly middle-class, and worked by voluntary labourers, is as 
follows :—Number of Associations, 70 ; families visited, about 54,000 ; visitors, 
1600. This is confined to London, and is but one of a multitude. 
t “He had ascertained from minute inquiries, that the whole number of chil- 
dren in London, who were actually in a course of training for a life of fraud, theft, 
and violence, did not much exceed 3000. Further inquiry brought him to the 
conclusion that the whole number of the professional thieves of London, (he meant 
those who entirely depended for their subsistence on robbery,) did not exceed 
6000."—Speech of Lord Shaftesbury at the Meeting at Birmingham on Jutenile 
Delinquency. December 20, 1853. 

§ Mr. Nash of the Westminster Reformatory Institution, receives on an aver- 
age eighty applications per week—yet the beginning of his reformatory course is a 
fortnight’s probation on bread and water. See A Place for Repentance, p. 141. 
See Mr. Mayhew’s account of a Meeting of Thieves. “ You might have thought 
a roving life a pleasant thing at first, but you now know that a vagabond’s life is 
full of suffering, care, peril, and privation ; you are not so happy as you thought 
you would be, and are tired and disgusted with your present course. That is what 
I hear from you all. Am I not stating the fact ?’ [Renewed cries of “ yes, yes, 
yes ” and a voice :—“The fact of it is, we don’t see our folly till it is too late.”] 
London Labour, vol. i. p. 421. 
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artisans, easy in circumstances, domestic in habits, and possessed 
of comfortable homes, “ almost universally shrewd and thought- 
ful, keen in argument, and fond of reading,” not totally irreligious 
at heart, nor insensible to moral obligation ; yet “ standing aloof 
from the church of Christ, in jealous isolation or cold suspi- 
cion.”* Both these latter classes have fallen from religion, not 
because they have forgotten God, but because they think that 
God’s ministers seek their own, and have forgotten them. Re- 
ligion has been too aristocratic or too respectable for them. Its 
ministers have seemed too high, or too fond of their own interests, 
or too eager for proselytes ; and they have found its sanctuaries 
appropriated by their superiors in rank, and themselves either 
excluded altogether, or told to stand there in a bad place, or to 
sit here, in the middle aisle, under the minister’s footstool. The 
following is probably a correct expression of the views which this 
class entertains :— 

“Tt is clear... . that the clergy have lost the confidence of the 
people; and that Christianity has lost its influence. We believe there 
are many excellent men in the church, on whom we would be sorry 
to cast the slightest obloquy—useful men, whom we reverence and 
esteem, whose duties are heavy, and whose reward is scarcely a living 
—generous and liberal men who wait not for great occasions only of 
doing good, so that their names might be blazoned abroad, but ac- 
tively and unobtrusively pass their lives, in seeking to reclaim the 
erring, in assisting the poor, and in speaking words of kindness to the 
disconsolate. Such men, whether in or out of the church, are the 
ligaments of society. They are the only links which bind any of the 
people to religion. But, unfortunately, such men are few in number 
compared with those in the church whom we cannot reverence, 
whom we cannot esteem. Seeing that the church is not fulfilling her 
mission, the people respect not her authority—believing that much of 
what passes for religion is a mockery—a mere passport in good so- 
ciety—a respectable conventionality : working men being less studious 
of that kind of etiquette, have in a great measure turned their backs 
upon the church, and make no pretension to any kind of religion. 
We believe that the practice of morality in this life will be more ac- 
ceptable to Deity, and prepare us better for the life beyond the grave, 
if there be one, than any possession of faith or belief in certain myste- 
rious dogmas which we cannot comprehend. In a word, our belief 
is, that we shall be judged by our works, not by our faith.” 

We ask attention to the points in the above quotation which 
we have marked with italics, for they are suggestive indeed. 
This working man stands exactly in the position of M. Aurelius ; 





* The amount of infidelity is more largely stated in The Glory and the Shame 
of Britain, p. 74. We must remember that infidelity, irreligion, and neglect 
of public worship, are by no means synonymous. See a very instructive paper on 
the Working Classes in the Scripture Reader’s Journal. No. 7. 

+ Leaves from the Lives and Opinions of Working Men. Meliora, 2d Series, p. 110. 
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that “ if there be one,” is just in the tone of that Roman em- 
peror’s most noble, yet most melancholy, meditations, 

We believe that the alienation of the minds of working men 
is less from religion itself, than from its present manifestations. 
Religion must lay aside all its selfish objects; and when it can 
step forward, free from aristocratic pride, from worldly-minded- 
ness, and from sacerdotal ambition, the hearts of working men 
will warm to itonce more. Their tastes are not irreligious. This 
is clearly proved by the fact, that their favourite reading is not 
so, and that no irreligious publication becomes permanently po- 
pular among them.* The circulation of infidel books is not the 
rule, but the exception : they are issued chiefly by an infidel pro- 
paganda, and not in consequence of a popular demand. Indecent 
works are only purchased to feed the curiosity of children, or 
still more frequently to gratify the prurience of doting old men, 
in whom lust has outlived the power of indulgence.t 

But we must return to our description. In the country, we 
have a population of little intelligence and very imperfect educa- 
tion—susceptible of religious influence—in very few cases with- 
out religious belief—attending, for the most part, though too 
irregularly, upon religious ordinances, yet very prone to sen- 
sual indulgence—not indeed habitual drunkards, but almost uni- 
versally liable to fits of drunkenness, in whom a low idea of 
the relation of the sexes has produced a large and hardly de- 
creasing amount of vice, as evidenced in the returns of bastardy.{ 
Yet, notwithstanding all these deplorable evils, we are convinced 





* This point is disputed. The writer of “The Glory and the Shame,” who 
rather appeals to his readers’ horror, gives a much more discouraging account. 
See pp. 6,7. We think that the author of the Prize Essay on the Literature of 
the Working Classes, (J/eliora, vol. ii.,) whom we have followed, is most probably 
right. He says, “ almost without an exception, the penny literature of the day 
contains a decided recognition of the truthfulness of revealed religion.” 

+ See London Labour, vol. i. p. 240. 





PH _ ENGLAND AND WALES. 

| | Legitimate. Illegitimate. Total Per Cent. 

| 1845 505,280 38,241 543,521 7-03 
1846 534,096 38,529 572,625 6°72 
1847 | 503,840 36,125 539,965 6°82 
1848 526,312 36,747 | 563,059 6°52 
1849 | 538825 | 39,334 578,159 6:80 
1850 553,116 | 40,306 593,422 6-79 
185) | 573,865 | 42,000 615,865 681 
1852 | 581,499 | 42,491 623,990 6°80 
1853 | 572,528 39,763 612,391 6°49 





The progress in the right direction, if there be any, is but slow. 
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that the heart of the English peasantry remains uncorrupt and 
sound. Those who know them best are most forward to celebrate 
the generous charity with which they are ever ready to help 
each other—their habitual honesty and uprightness—their peace- 
ful deference even to partial laws—their gratitude and readiness 
to love and honour those whom (sometimes but too credulously) 
they believe to be their real friends.* The battle-fields of the 
Crimea and the hospitals of Scutari have borne witness, that 
even that most thoughtless class which furnishes the food for 
powder,—Britannia’s prodigal sons, such as our soldiers gene- 
rally are,t—are neither void of conscience nor religious feeling. 
They are still as they ever were, true and honest, free-hearted 
and brave. The sense of duty, and the reverence for law, are 
still, as they ever were, instincts of their nature. Noble im- 
pulses and feelings lie beneath the hard outward crust, not dead, 
but sleeping. All are ready to listen to advice, though tempta- 
tion or habit may prevent most from observing it ; and no hearts 
can be more open to any teacher, who seeks not the interest of 
self or sect, but solely their good. Nor are they without their 
active philanthropy; for, from their masses, there are conti- 
nually rising a multitude of humble evangelists, unlearned, ill- 
disciplined, and sometimes misguided, yet fervent and sincere, 
and in such numbers, as seem almost incredible, and as no 
other nation on earth could dream of, much less show.{ Every- 
thing in England is on the turn, and the turn towards good. 
Her moral and spiritual fields are white for the harvest, and we 
believe the labourers will be found many. Books like those 
named at the head of our article, and works such as they de- 
scribe, testify to the religious activity that exists in all classes, 
and only waits to be enlightened and organized. The cham- 
pions of truth and goodness may seem to be sleeping like the 
spell-bound knights in an enchanted hall, but the bugle hangs 
ready to be blown that will call them forth to life. 

Most of what we have said of England will be found appli- 
cable to Scotland also. We fear that in North Britain, alike in 
country and in town, the sensual vices bear as strong a sway as 


* This very true, as well as kind-hearted appreciation of the character of the 
working classes is extracted from The Operative Classes, pp. 61. H. 

+ An English soldier’s enlistment is almost always a case of running away from 
home ; and his first letter to his anxious parents is not to boast of his heroism, 
but to beg pardon for having been such a wild, bad boy. The word “ glory” in- 
truded itself into the last Queen’s speech but one, but not as yet into the English 
heart ; from which may God avert so contemptible an aspiration. 

$ Sunday School Teachers (unpaid, ) H : 291,064, 
Methodist Local Preachers (unpaid,) . ° 29,283. 

We can form no estimate of the numbers employed in other sects in itinerant 
preaching ; or of the gratuitous Ragged School Teachers, District Visitors, Tract 
Distributors, &e. &e. 
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in England. Our Scottish writers and statists tell sad tales of 
Scottish drunkenness. Scotland has as yet no bastardy returns ; 
but we fear that, when published, they will prove heavy. It is 
a bad omen that the most licentious district in England consists 
of the Unions of Brampton and Longtown, in Cumberland, 
the nearest to the Border, and to Gretna Green. Perhaps it 
has been a misfortune to Scotland that the life and writings 
of her most truly national poet have shed a false glory round her 
besetting sins, The religious habits of large classes of her people 
have suffered in this present century an unprecedented decay ; 
and perhaps the vice and irreligion of the country culminates in 
that city where City Missions were born, and Chalmers and 
David Nasmith first rose to fame.* Is it that a too stern con- 
ventional morality, in condemning much that is innocent, has 
obliterated, in the minds of the free-hearted and young, the 
distinction between the pleasures of gaiety and those of sin? 
If the chain, too tightly strained, has cracked or broken, is 
not the time arrived when a too rigid legalism may be super- 
seded by a more perfect law of liberty ?—But, on the other hand, 
the Scottish people have borne more than their part in the reli- 
gious and charitable movements of the day. Intellectually su- 
perior to the English, their cool calculation, and persevering, 
prudent industry, have directed and utilized the fervent zeal 
of many a philanthropic son of their own soil. At the disrup- 
tion of their Church, nearly 500 of their ministers were bold 
enough to lay down all they had for conscience sake; and, since 
that event, there has been provided, and is still supported from 





* Glasgow has a bad name in respect of religious observances, but the returns 
do not prove it worse than the large English towns. The following is a compara- 
tive statement for England, Scotland, and Wales, 
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‘ie 00 means, a new parochial establishment throughout the 
and,—an instance of religious liberality quite unparalleled. 
And, notwithstanding this immense tax upon their liberality, 
the Scottish people has furnished means for missionary efforts 
on its own soil ; and we are obliged to apply to Scotland for the 
first and only instance (so far as our knowledge goes) of a 
thoroughly reformed and converted town-parish. 

In Wales we have a people of the fervid and enthusiastic 
Celtic blood—a people of many virtues and grievous sins, There 
is something very anomalous in the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the principality. Religion possesses more sway—its du- 
ties are more universally performed—and, we believe, it is more 
enthusiastic than in any part of Great Britain. The people are 
very honest, and crime is almost non-existent. With regard to 
sensual vice, for which it bears so very bad a name, there is a 
wonderful disparity. We find districts purer than any in Eng- 
land, in close contiguity with others much more degraded. The 
contrast between Radnorshire and Glamorganshire, stated be- 
low,* is a wonderful phenomenon which we cannot comprehend ; 
but, taken as a whole, we must say that the condition of Wales 
is a subject of great responsibility, both to the Established 
Church, which still enjoys her position and endowments, al- 
though, as a teacher of the people, her sins, and the sins of her 
fathers, have long caused her candlestick to be removed out of 
its place, and even more to the non-conformist bodies, whom 
the Providence of God has called to wield her influence and 
occupy her place.t The people, generally, are in this posi- 
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+ The following represents the comparative numbers present at the most numer- 
ously attended services, on the Census Sunday, 1851. 





Popula- Church of | Protestant Roman Other All Deno- 
tion. , England. | Dissenters. Catholics. Bodies. mninations. 
‘South Wales,...' 607,456 69,866 253,731 2456 2514 328,576 


‘North Wales,...! 404,328 , 39,729 | 173,543 762 314 | 214,348 
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tion :—closely attentive to the ministrations of religion, enthusiastic 
hearers, regular Sunday scholars,” yet, in one grievous particular, 
terribly immoral, What are their preachers and Sunday school 
teachers doing, to permit such a state of things as this? 

In drawing the foregoing sketch, we have purposely avoided 
those appeals to the horror of the pious public, to which philan- 
thropic writers, and even some of those now before us, are too 
apt to have recourse. We sometimes fancy that some of our 
philanthropists have taken a lesson from our mendicants, who 
beg with a terrific sore exposed, or with a touching recital of 
their woes tied round their neck, or, by way of a change, with a 
head of Christ chalked beside them on the pavement. Let us 
eschew all these artificial stimulants, and calmly look at the real 
state of the case. It is bad, undoubtedly—it is very pressing— 
for, in the present time, w hen we live so ‘fast, and change treads 
so close upon the heels of change, a year often does the work of 
a century. Immediate and sustained efforts are loudly called 
for from every man or woman who can be persuaded to bear a 
hand. We need all the force of private benevolence; and we 
require, too, for the needful material reforms,—what we perhaps 
shall not obtain in sufficient measure,—the attention of that 
corrupt legislature and unserious government that Providence 
has inflicted on a people growing more serious and conscientious 
every day. Our position is bad, undoubtedly; but it is im- 
mensely hopeful. These present difficulties and struggles are 
but the commencing throes of the new birth of England. The 
forward movement is as yet scarcely perceptible ; but the launch 
is begun: our ship moves. 


We proceed to review the means of improvement already in 
our hands, ‘The first place must be given to the parochial sys- 
tem of the national churches, We begin with the English 
Established Church, by far the largest of the religious commu- 
nions into which the population of Great Britain is divided. 
For the complete reformation of the country districts in Eng- 
land, that church ought to be fully adequate. Its clergy num- 
ber, "according to the census of 1851, 18,587 men,—a little 
ay They” are wan, as a educated, intelligent, and 
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moral; and they have marvellously increased, of late years, 
in energy and zeal. But they still inherit, from preceding gene- 
rations, the wretched effects of past neglect—a low standard 
of official obligation, and a very ineffective state of discipline. 
The amount of exertion that can be enforced upon them by 
authority, is a mere nothing; and the independence of the 
individual parochial minister has attained its highest point: ex- 
cept for the most grievous faults of morals or of doctrine, no 
bishop can correct, far less depose, a clergyman. ‘This pecu- 
liarity has one good effect, that, wherever real goodness appears 
among the English clergy, it is of the freest and noblest kind,— 
an unconstrained and loving sacrifice, offered by a heart on 
which no external influence exerts any constraining power, and 
from which even public opinion requires very little exertion. 
But its evil effects are, unhappily, far greater: it attracts hire- 
lings into the fold; and it deprives the physically sluggish and 
the thoughtless of that impulse from without, which can extort 
good service even from them. And in addition to this, this 
church’s ministers have been, for a long time past, at arm’s-length 
with the people. They are gentlemen, while the people are 
common men. They enter into the humble cottages; but not 
as the brethren of the poor. They try to do good; but in their 
best-meant efforts there is more of patronage than of sympathy. 
And owing to this peculiarity of their position, they, in very 
many cases, never succeed in really knowing the people. Their 
own past training, and all their experience of social and domestic 
life, oe been in a different rank of life, and amidst different 
scenes. And so, even when evil is germinating the fastest at 
their very doors, many of them hardly know of its existence. A 
distressing case forces itself upon their notice every now and 
then: they mourn over it, and then shut their eyes; they do not 
detect the deeper evil, of which the skin-eruption is but the 
external symptom. 

To this must be added the extraordinary stiffness of the ma- 
chine that they have to work. Their church is distinguished by 
—nay, it has boasted of, its uniformity and unchangeableness, 
those very qualities that most impede its action in a multiform 
and ever-changing world; and most of its ministers have been 
trained in a wonderful fanatic love of its very chains. One hears 
from them those marvellous doubts, whether it be fit or decent 
to prefer our requests to God in any words except those of a 
form, or even whether any prayers can be desirable except that 
small selection contained in the Book of Common Prayer, or 
whether God will accept a sacrifice that does not rise from within 
consecrated walls, or is breathed from the lips of men upon whose 
heads no bishop’s hand was ever laid. It is melancholy some- 
times to see one of the more completely chained of these per- 
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fectly well-meaning physicians of the soul, going his round among 
the sick and dying, and treating all the infinitely various symp- 
toms of their minds, with his one single panacea that heals nobody. 

Yet even in her weakness and her bondage, this Church has 
done great things. In that only class which has been thoroughly 
her own, the upper class, she has raised, in every part except 
the very highest, a society more blameless than any other in 
Europe. It is to her, in a great measure, that we owe those 
fervent, free, and liberal hearts, that are burning even now to 
be let loose to win and convert and save their humbler fellow- 
countrymen. And it is she that has taught her children, and 
fixed deep in the English heart its noblest principle, that the 
highest thing to which the highest nature can aspire, is not heroic 
saintship, far less the vanity of glory, but “to do our duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God to call us.” And 
even now, some of her ministers are already, and all have the 
possibility of becoming, the very beau idéal of parochial clergy- 
men. A man, gifted from the beginning with the virtues of the 
higher rank ; of gentle blood, of elegant and accomplished mind, 
of enlarged views and courteous manners, and of a high sense of 
honour; who has acquired, in addition, the humbler virtues of 
the parish minister, and become frugal and unostentatious in his 
life ; capable of humbling himself to be his people’s brother, and 
of loving their society far better than that of his equals or supe- 
riors; perfectly acquainted, and deeply sympathizing, with all 
their wants and feelings; devout and simple in religion, and 
able, emancipated alike from pride of birth and pride of learn- 
ing, to listen in humility to those voices of simple religion which 
God often speaks from the lips of the very poor ;—a man thus 
doubly gifted would be the model clergyman. His influence 
would be the greatest, and also the most salutary. And the 
clergy of the English Church are, we believe, better situated for 
realizing it than any. We hope and think, that, notwithstand- 
ing all its defects and difficulties, a brilliant and useful future 
lies before the Church of England; and that its fall, or serious 
decline, would be an irreparable loss to the English people. 

The chief thing that it requires, in order to render its paro- 
chial system thoroughly efficient, is a more regular and complete 
Parochial Inspection. In fact, the nation should deal with its 
churches and clergy, as it has already dealt with its schools and 
schoolmasters. We kuow that this superintendence is, in theory, 
exercised by its bishops; who ought to be, if they realised their 
name, the overseers, superintendents, inspectors of all their sub- 
ordinates. But the theory is not realized: indeed, we do not 
think that any even of our Episcopal readers (if we are so highly 
honoured) would be disposed to quarrel with us if we ventured 
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to say, that the episcopal visitation partakes somewhat of the 
nature of asham. The clergy meet the bishop once in three 
years at « central town; they hear a charge delivered in the 
principal church, and eat a dinner together at the principal 
hotel ; and so they depart, each party engaged having spent a 
pleasant social day, but conscious that no business has been done. 
Indeed, one of the bishops has lately simplified the matter, and 
visits his diocese, to the great relief of himself and his clergy, 
through the penny post. 

Suppose that, instead of this, the visitation were an annual 
and a real one: the inspector (episcopus) having been chosen 
for his familiar acquaintance with the mode of organizing par- 
ishes, of influencing and caring for the soul, and of encouraging 
his fellow-labourers ; and his visitation being a kind but strict 
and real inquiry into all the details of parochial progress or de- 
cline ; an inspection of the statistics of the congregation, the 
communion table, and the school ; of the comparative numbers 
of legitimacy and illegitimacy in the births; of the progress, as 
far as it can be ascertained, of temperance or intemperance, and 
all other forms of rural or urban vice and virtue; of the various 
signs, which a practised eye can read in a moment, of pastoral 
effort or neglect :—Suppose that this man of long experience 
and practised eye, pointed out to his inferior brother the conclu- 
sions to which the inspection of these details had clearly led him, 
and indicated the practical ways which his own experience had 
shown him, for correcting the existing evils, and making more 
progress in that noble work of God that is in every parish mini- 
ster’s hands :—Can any one doubt, that a wonderful improve- 
ment would take place immediately in parochial machinery, and 
ministerial earnestness, and the moral state of the people? The 
inspectors of schvols, men in general of fair average qualifica- 
tions, and nothing more, have produced already, without any 
power of dictation, or arbitrary exertion of authority, an immense 
improvement in education. Real inspectors of parishes would 
produce as rapid an advance in the religious and moral condi- 
tion of the whole people. 

We trust that the time is coming when the English people 
will awake to the vast importance of that magnificent machine 
of moral and religious influence—the national Church. Their 
interest is to make it two things—efjictent and responsible. Its 
heads should have the power which is needed by all directors of 
great organized bodies, but should be directly responsible for its 
exercise to the nation, At present, John Bull’s idea of a bishop 
is (though not an unnatural) yet a rather crude one. He sup- 
poses him to be an irresponsible official, paid at a minimum of 
£4500 a year: he dislikes irresponsibility, and thinks the salary 
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too high: and he says he will have no more bishops: he will 
not confer power when the holders of it cannot be called to ac- 
count for its exercise. He is partly right and partly wrong. 
He does indeed require no more highly-paid and irresponsible 
officers; but he does require his religious and moral machinery— 
the most important thing in his whole land—to be closely and effi- 
ciently superintended, and made to do its utmost for his people’s 
good. And he wants the superintendents to be made, like his 
generals, his judges, his legislators, and even his kings, respon- 
sible to himself. Let him make them so. His Church is a far 
nobler property than his sewers, or his streets, or his jails, or 
even his schools, on all of which he occupies so much of his 
thoughts and money: and it is just as much his own. Let him 
make it truly efficient, and halt his present national difficulties 
will be gone. 


We will now turn to Scotland, to take from her our example 
of the possible missionary efficacy of the parochial system, and 
of what every one of the English and Scottish parishes may be 
made. Dr, Chalmers* is the hero of the parochial system; its 
perfection was the grand idea and aspiration of his life; and he 
was spared to see it, in one instance, almost perfected. His 
system may be stated thus:—A parochial district containing 
about 2000 inhabitants was to be the sphere of each parochial 
minister. This was to be divided into sub-districts of about 
twenty houses, each of which was to be watched over by a volun- 
tary visitor, and to be provided with a room, in which the visitor 
was to assemble the children as a local Sabbath school, and the 
minister was to meet the inhabitants, at regularly recurring 
periods, for exhortation and prayer. ‘These local schools or 
meeting-rooms were to be in addition to the regular parish 
Church and day-schools, 

He applied this system, in the last few years of his life, to the 
district of the West Port in Edinburgh, the scene of the famous 
murders by Burke and Hare. It contained 411 families, of 
which 45 were attached to some Protestant communion, 70 were 
Roman Catholics, and 296 had no connexion with any church 
whatever. In these families the number of children capable of 
attending school was only 411, and of these 290 were growing 
up entirely untaught. The population was in other respects 
very degraded. 

“ Aided, however, by that band of zealous associates which his 
public lectures, and the many private interviews by which they were 
followed up, had gathered around him, Dr. Chalmers went hopefully 
forward. The plan of operations laid down by him was sufficiently 





* «The West Port,” by the Rev. Dr. Hanna. 
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simple, but it needed zeal and regularity and devoted patience to 
carry it into execution. The West Port was divided into twenty 
districts containing each about twenty families. Over each of these 
districts a visitor was appointed, whose duty it was to visit, once 
every week, all the families committed to his care; by all such atten- 
tion and services as he could offer to win their good-will, by reading 
the Scriptures, by entering into conversation, and by engaging in 
prayer, to promote, as fit openings were given him, their spiritual 
welfare. . . . . To protect the purity of his enterprise, he was most 
anxious that his agents should not become almoners, and should dis- 
pense as little money as possible among the poor.” 


Dr. Chalmers laid the greatest possible stress on this last 
point, which we may notice in passing; as the confusion of 
material and moral influences is one of the great evils of the 
English Church. The hope of material aid poisons and de- 
grades the higher wishes of the heart: and the best viaticum 
that the missionary can carry with him is that which Peter had, 
when he said, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee.” The spiritual function, and the almoner- 
ship, cannot be too completely separated. But to return :— 

The enterprise was commenced on July 27th, 1844. The 
Church was opened on February 19th, 1847. 300 sittings were 
taken, of which three-fourths were from the West Port: there 
were 132 communicants, and 100 of them from the West Port: 
three-fourths of the children were already in the schools. At 
this moment Dr. Chalmers died, but his work did not perish 
with him. The following was its condition five years after his 
death :— 


“ There were some who thought that his removal would be fatal 
to its success, and that it was only by such impulses as he could give 
that such an enterprise could be sustained. But five years have passed 
(1852) since he was at its head, and under the admirable manage- 
ment of Mr. Tasker, each year has witnessed an advancing progress. 
In its educational department the work is complete. In the different 
schools, male and female, day and evening, between 400 and 500 
children are in attendance; nor is it known that there is a single child 
of a family resident within the West Port who is not at school. .... 
It was the district visiting, and the zeal especially of those ladies by 
whom a special oversight of the children’s regular attendance at school 
was undertaken, by which this great achievement has mainly been 
accomplished. The ecclesiastical department presents us with a no 
less gratifying result. Zhe habit of church attendance has become as 
general and regular within the West Port as it is in the best conditioned 
districts of Edinburgh.” 


It may be said, that the mover in this case was the most dis- 
tinguished and able minister of the day, and his helpers all picked 
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men or women. This is true: but, nevertheless, there is no- 
thing in this success that ordinary average ability, if combined 
with religious earnestness, could not accomplish. Such victories 
are won not by skill or talent so much as by faith, zeal, and per- 
severance. We recommend this example to all the parochial or 
territorial Churches. What has been done in one instance may 
be done in all, And what may be, must. The country requires 
and we believe will very soon demand it. 

This brilliant success of Dr. Chalmers, and the united exer- 
tions by which it was achieved, illustrates the grand defect of 
the parochial machinery of the English Church. This is its 
apparent inability to call forth or direct the labours of the laity. 
It does indeed possess its district visitors, and other such assist- 
ants; but it too often treats these unordained helpers as a 
necessary evil, rather than the greatest possible of goods. And 
it has a prejudice against, and apparently a dread of, lay teach- 
ing. It has not known that, in spiritual matters, life and action, 
death and inactivity, produce and reproduce each other. But 
this prejudice and dread it is now happily fast outliving. It is 
beginning to see, that the important question is not, how the 
work shall be done, or who shall do it, but whether it shall be 
done at all; and that the reformation of any parish requires the 
efforts not of one or two individuals, but of a Church—a congre- 
gation. In a few years, it will seem almost incredible, that one 
of the ablest and most active of the Church of England’s 
bishops, in charge of the place where demoralization is most griev- 
ous, and eager for its reform, only sixteen years ago “ objected 
to lay agency altogether.” He has now recanted, and gives his 
support to more than one of the organizations by which the 
English Church is now seeking to employ in spiritual labours 
her earnest sons of humble rank; but his support is still half- 
hearted and reserved. But ere long all must embrace, and all 
will embrace, the principle that we have stated above,—that 
success will follow not the feeble struggles of an individual, but 
the combined efforts of many. Neither conscientious scruple, 
nor baser jealousy, can long hinder the active employment of 
all, Every parish, on the Church of England’s territory and 
on that of every other territorial Church, must become the 
scene, no longer of the ineffectual labour, or but too effectual idle- 
ness, of an individual, but of the free, earnest, combined labours 
of all its Christian inhabitants. Every one of these has his gift: 
and has a right to claim a free scope for its exercise. The neglect 
by the English Church of the gifts of those of her humbler sons 
who have a call to teach, has lost her hundreds and thousands 
of those whom a Church should prize the most highly. 

We pass now from the consideration of established bodies, to 
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that of bodies partly non-conformist and partly combined. At 
this point, however, an important question meets us. Is it best 
that those religious efforts, that we so much need, should be 
furnished, in each land, by one Christian body, or by many 
independent ones? Ought they to be comprised in one single 
organization, and directed by one central executive? or is it 
better that organizations and executives should be several and 
independent? The Church of Rome, and the High Church 
party in the Church of England, and many of the Protestant 
bodies on the Continent, assume, as an axiom, the first of these 
alternatives. We however consider that the question demands 
discussion. Let us therefore consider it. And, first, let us extend 
our view beyond the limits of a single land, and meet the question 
on its widest scale. Let us ask, Is it desirable that the whole 
Christian Church should be framed into one strictly centralized 
organization, with full legislative and executive functions, 
directed either by a numerous council, or a single despotic head ; 
and furnished with a supreme central court to decide questions 
of doctrine and discipline? A Church thus centralized is the 
grand day-dream of all the hierarchists, Let us set our imagi- 
nations to work, and suppose it realized. All the world would 
then have submitted its body to one uniform rule of coercive 
discipline, and its mind to one system of theology. There would 
be one central government, speaking with all the authority of a 
terrestrial God, demanding the unreserved and unhesitating 
obedience of prince and people in every land. All that influ- 
ences the will or facilitates coercion would be at its bidding. 
Not only the more spiritual influences—worship, education, and 
the press; priests, religious orders, theologians, inquisitors ; but 
also the instruments of material power—armies, navies, civil 
officials, police; railways, electric telegraphs, and whatever in- 
vention may yet be added to speed the passage, and enforce the 
execution, of commands; all would be centralized in one hand. 
The result would be an earthly omnipotence. But would there 
be omniscience to guide that omnipotence? Would this enor- 
mous power be always wielded by unerring wisdom and perfect 
goodness? Qn that questicn rests all. Every man knows that 
no such thing could be. If the supreme power were in the 
hands of a council, that council might be composed of men like 
Constantine’s prelates at Nicea, perhaps in the main conscien- 
tious, yet biassed by self-interest and mutual jealousy, and open 
to all the corrupt influences of a court; or, like the fathers of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, bitter yet unstable fanatics, dominated 
alternately by a Cyril, a Dioscorus, or a Leo. Or if the power 
were committed to the hands of one single despot, shed what 
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you will, the Vicar of Christ and the Representative of the 
Almighty ; ; choose for that place of superhuman power the best 
and ablest of his age; train and educate your Dalai Lama as 
you will; after all, you cannot make him more than man, nor 
stretch his finite powers so as to fit him to hold the position of a 
God. 

But the place would not always be occupied by good or able 
men. Worldly influence and intrigue would bear sway among 
the electors. Honest mistakes would sometimes be committed. 
Bitter fanaticism would often predominate. And so thie sceptre 
would sometimes be in the hands of a Pius LX., a well-meaning 
man, but weak and vain, whom perhaps his best friends would 
hardly think equal to managing a world; sometimes in those of a 
magnificent spendthrift, like Leo LX.; sometimes in those of 
a godless profligate, like Alexander VI.; sometimes in those 
of a Hildebrand or an Innocent III., men in whom every pas- 
sion is silent, except the love of power; sometimes in those of a 
Pius V., conscientious and blameless in life, yet by the very 
sincerity of his belief rendered all the more ruthless and inexora- 
ble. Each of these would be a great calamity to the human 
race; but the last (though the highest in moral worth) must 
prove the very scourge of God. ‘The whole world would be in 
one hand: and that hand incapable from weakness, misguided 
by mistaken views or selfish tastes, or sometimes reckless from 
vice, or ambition, or fanaticism. The great misery of the old 
Roman empire would be continually returning in ten-fold com- 
pleteness. That empire’s peculiar evil was this, that it com- 
prised the whole civilized, and almost the whole approachable, 
world, and no escape was possible from its all-embracing arms. 
The poor wretch that fell under its ban could not even become 
a refugee: he must cover his face and take poison, or fall upon 
his sword. Yet, in the days of its worst tyranny, the Roman 
empire pried little into private life, and left men’s thoughts and 
convictions for the most part free. But what would be the 
tyranny of a great spiritual despotism, embracing actually the 
whole world ; ‘pretending, and perhaps believing, “that its ‘deci- 
sions are ihe Almighty’s own decrees, and claiming, i in his right, 
to possess the secrets of every heart, and to control not only 
every action but every thought? And add to this consideration, 
that of the certain result that must arrive, when the invigorating 
influence of rivalry and competition was quite gone. ‘The vast 
body must sink into sloth and corruption, as all bodies do when 
left quiet and unopposed. It was the Reformation that revived 
the Roman Church: it is Dissent that reawakens Established 
Churches: and Infidelity that restores force and activity to 
modern Christendom. We believe that the Churches had better 
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do their best in their own humble spheres, and leave to their 
Almighty Head the task of governing his world. The kingdom 
of God that they have to promote is not one of these gorgeous 
systems, but a something within their individual members. 

We are afraid our readers will think we have wandered rather 
far; but, in truth, our own original task was to consider an ap- 
plication on a smaller scale of exactly the same principle, May 
not the same thing be the case in each single land, as in the world 
at large? We wish to leave the matter in the form of a 
question, Is the exclusive existence of one religious body in a 
land conducive to religious purity, or to vigour of philanthropic 
effort? And may not different Christian bodies exist on the 
same soil, yet in perfect mutual harmony, and feeling them- 
selves conscious members of one Universal Church? We leave 
these questions for decision,—verba sapientibus. And yet, in 
closing our reflections on this subject, let us draw our reader’s 
attention to one fact too little noticed in the history of the 
earliest Christendom. What was the step that gave to Christi- 
anity its first great expansion? If we mistake not, it was the 
establishment of a new centre of operations distinct from the 
original one. The first twelve had continued in Judea, troubled 
with doubts and scruples, and applying themselves, with great 
indecision, if at all, to the work of converting the nations, when 
a new centre of free Christian efforts was established at Antioch 
by those prophets and teachers who took the daring step of 
ordaining Paul. Did not the beginning of the conversion of the 
world date from the establishment of that second centre, and 
second apostolate? and can any authentic vestige be produced 
of the Christian labours, in the whole of that western world 
which now is Christendom, of any teacher, who did not issue 
from that new centre and new apostolate? We believe that the 
existence of separate organizations in the Christian Church is 
almost as ancient as Christianity itself. 


There are various Christian sects upon the English soil, all 
undoubtedly engaged in useful labours; but we shall be obliged 
to pass them all over except the one that possesses the most dis- 
tinctive and (we think) the most valuable peculiarities,—the 
Wesleyan Methodists. It is a very remarkable feature in Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical affairs, that the pastoral and missionary func- 
tions of the Church, each exist in full development, but have (in 
a manner) parted company. The Wesleyan Society and the 
Established Church are closely related—daughter and mother : 
and one possesses exactly what is wanted to supplement the 
other. We are thankful for the opportunity which our neutral 
position gives us to suggest to these two bodies the exactness 
with which they are adapted to co-operate with each other, the 
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one supplying what the other lacks. The Church of England 
has no missionary machinery : the Wesleyan body no parochial 
one, Itis madness in either of these bodies to hope for a victory 
over the other ; it is wickedness in each to rejoice at each other's 
failures ; they might form an alliance with the best effect ; and 
they may be sure, that, if it be desirable and ordered by God’s 
Providence that they shall hereafter melt into one body, it will 
be by the steps of free co-operation—alliance—union. 

The Wesleyan body is a very well-developed missionary 
machinery. Its ministers are all, in their essential idea, not 
pastors, but preachers. They are of two classes,—the itin- 
erant preachers, who number about 915 in Great Britain, and 
are considered to be clergymen; and the local preachers, who 
are estimated (in the original connexion alone) at between 
13,000 and 14,000, and are considered to be laymen. 


“ The clerics are separated entirely to the work of the ministry— 
are members of, or in connexion with, or received as probationers 
by, the Conference, and are supported by funds raised for that pur- 
pose in the classes and congregations. From one to four of these are 
appointed annually, for not exceeding three years in immediate suc- 
cession, to the same circuit. Their ministry is not confined to any 
particular chapel in the circuit, but they act interchangeably from 
place to place, seldom preaching in the same place more than one 
Sunday without a change, which is effected according to a plan 
generally re-made every quarter. The lay or ‘local’ preachers, as 
they are denominated, follow secular callings, like other of their 
fellow-subjects, and preach on the Sabbaths at the places appointed 
for them in the above-mentioned plan; as great an interval being 
observed between their appointments to the same place as can be 
conveniently arranged. By this means great variety and freshness is 
produced in their ministrations. No local or lay preacher is permitted 
to receive any remuneration for his services. By these means a circuit 
comprising perhaps twenty preaching places is adequately served with 
from two to four regular itinerants, ussisted by the local preachers, 
and at an expense proportionably small when compared with any 
system having a fixed minister for each congregation.” * 


The action of this and of the other sections of the Wesleyan 
body, pervades the whole country. There are very few clusters 
of houses to be found anywhere in England where there is not 
what youthful Anglicans used very irreverently (and in good 
truth very wickedly) to call a schism-shop—a little hovel of a 
chapel, or a room in a house, to which a local preacher of one of 
the Methodist societies makes his periodical visits. ‘This has 
often been, for years, the only spiritual agency at work—the 
only means éf maintaining spiritual life, in neglected districts 
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remote from the parish churches. And the effect of it has on 
the whole been very good. There is undoubtedly hypocrisy 
amongst these bodies; and there is a peculiarity in the Wesleyan 
system that tends very much to foster it. That system re- 
quires from its people not only religious lives, but religious 
demonstrations, and those religious demonstrations of a peculiar 
type. They must not only be Christians at heart, but talking 
Christians, and Christians talking in Wesleyan phraseology. 
Thus, the grand fault of the Wesleyans, like that of the Estab- 
lished Church, is that it tries to be too uniform. And, when 
people do not naturally talk and feel in the way which the sect 
affects, and feel that such experiences are expected from them, 
they find it only too natural to sham. But, in spite of this, we 
believe that the Wesleyan body contains by far the largest per- 
centage of true religion and moral life of any sect in England. 
And it drains off into itself, from year to year, the thirst for reli- 
gious exertion that develops itself within the Established Church ; 
and that simply because it recognises the call to teach and preach 
that God issues alike to the highest and the humblest, and gives 
to the latter an opportunity to obey. 

But there is one other point in the Wesleyan economy which 
demands notice and study, as closely allied to our present sub- 
ject. This is the principle, which this society has so largely 
developed, of close religious association. A committee of the 
English Convocation has drawn the attention of that Church 
to the formation of guilds or confraternities, as a great means of 
holding the converts that are made by her missions. One of 
the publications* now before us recommends to us an imitation 
of the French Society of St. Vincent de Paul :—a society within 
the Roman Catholic Church, yet exclusively composed of, and 
governed by, laymen, whose objects are mutual edification at 
periodical meetings, and active charity of every kind. This 
society originated in 1833, and has now attained to such a de- 
velopment, that its income is said to be £80,000, and it has 
affiliated branches in all parts of the country. It is, we believe, 
rigidly Papal; but, nevertheless, is doing a great deal of good. 
Now, it is too contrary to English habit to recognise as existing, 
and above all to celebrate with praise, any institution of another 
land, or even of our own,—if it be beyond the range of our own 
circle in rank of life, or in religious communion. The High 

Church writer who is now before us, while he steers clear of depre- 
ciating foreign religious energy, ignores all on his own soil that is 
not of his own school. He declares that in England we exhibit a 
failure of individual exertion, and aptness to suffer personally in 





* A Paper on the “ Charitable Associations of Paris,” in Parker’s National 
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the place of, and for the benefit of, others, in comparison with 
that displayed in other lands. We do not wish to find fault 
with any one, and this writer’s aim is undoubtedly generous 
and good ; but yet we must, as we pass, give a mild chastisement 
to a character that we dislike intensely, but which has been sadly 
abundant of late years in religious circles,—“ an ill bird that 
befouls its own nest.” There may be sects, and circles, and 
ranks in England averse to personal exertion; but we deny it 
most emphatically of the English people. Did that writer know 
of our 300,000 gratuitous Sunday-school teachers? or did he 
ever examine a single English parish, to discover the religious 
exertion that is ready in them all; though in some indolence 
neglects to evoke, and in others jealousy quenches it? We do 
need more exertion, although we have already much; but what 
we want most is to have what we possess called forth, directed, 
and organized. The Wesleyan Methodist Society, in particular, 
has always had the charitable characteristics of the society of 
Vincent de Paul, We have already directed attention to its mis- 
sionary exertions; let us now point out the provision that it 
makes for the mutual edification of its members. 


A society is no other than a company of men, having the form, 
and seeking the power, of godliness ; united, in order to pray together, 
to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch one over another in 
love, that they may help each other to work out their salvation. 

That it may the more easily be discerned whether they are in- 
deed working out their own salvation, each society is divided into 
smaller companies, called classes, according to their respective places 
of abode. There are about twelve persons in every class, one of 
whom is styled the leader. It is his business, 


I, To see each person in his class once a week at least, in order, 
To inquire how their souls prosper ; 
To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require ; 
To receive what they are willing to give towards the support of 
the Gospel ; 

II. To meet the ministers and the stewards of the society once 
a week, in order to inform the minister of any that are sick, or 
any that walk disorderly, and will not be reproved ; 

To pay to the stewards what they have received of their several 
classes in the week preceding ; and 
To shew their account of what each person has contributed.* 
Smaller collections, of four or five persons, called ‘“ Bands,” 
established by Mr. Wesley in 1742, are also still preserved. In these, 
for the purpose of a more unrestrained confession to each other, the 
persons in each band are all of the same condition; either married 








* A Paper of Instructions, left by John Wesley, and still acted on by the 
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women or single women, married men or single men. The rules of 
the bands are, (1.) That nothing spoken in the society be spoken 
again; (2.) That every member submit to his minister in all indif- 
ferent things; (3.) That every member bring, once a week, all he 
can spare to a common stock. The four following questions are to be 
proposed to the members separately, at every weekly meeting :— 
1.) What known sins have you committed since our last meeting ? 
2.) What temptations have you met with? (3.) How were you 
delivered? (4.) What have you thought, said, or done, of which 
you doubt whether it be a sin or not ?* 


Now, we think that there are great doubts whether‘ the effect 
upon the mind of this practice of confession, which prevails in this 
closest association, would, in most cases, be salutary or no; but 
it seems evident that it is the sort of confession recommended 
in St. James’s Epistle, being, like it, mutual—directed (not to 
a priest but) to a righteous man (real or supposed)—and with a 
view to obtaining the benefit of his prayers: and it supplies a 
want of the soul, which, although perhaps morbid, is a real and 
frequent one. It appears to us that these three steps of reli- 
gious union, 1. the Association; 2. the Class; and 3. the Band, 
provide all the different varieties of more or less close commu- 
nion that our High Church friends in Convocation, when they 
proposed the religious confraternity, desired. 

The fault of the Wesleyan system, in this respect, seems to 
be, that the connexion with a class is made an indispensable 
term of communion. This, as we have shewn already, unfits 
their body for the reception of any but one class of mind—the 
social and communicative, which is usually the shallowest. The 
deep reserved disposition, full of thoughts that it can hardly fix, 
and aspirations that it cannot define, is either repelled from their 
system, or else forced to say what it does not feel, and made, in 
spite of itself, hypocritical. The whole thing should be optional ; 
and then the system would be free from all objections, and might 
continue, as it is at present, a great means of strengthening and 
holding the convert, and a great support and comfort to a large 
class of minds. 

Our last question, with respect tothe Wesleyan Society, shall 
be, Is it desirable that it should be, at present, re-united with 
the Episcopal Church? ‘To this we should answer decidedly, 
No. The present rulers of that Church would, in a moment, 
clap a wet blanket upon all its energy and zeal. The Bishop of 
London wished to stifle the City Mission in its infancy. Most 
of the bishops, especially those who have been schoolmasters or 
heads of colleges, dislike all that is vulgar, unlearned, and in- 
correct in taste, and want all spiritual work to be done by college 
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men. ‘The uses of the vulgar, the unlearned, and the incorrect 
in taste, must be recognised in the Church of England; and it 
must learn to appreciate its sturdy iSiwrac before the Me- 
thodist Association can safely join it. 

Having thus considered the two leading English denomina- 
tions, we proceed to describe those combined efforts that are a 
new, and now a very striking, feature of our religious world, 
and contain, as we firmly believe, the happiest omen for the 
future. We must preface our remarks on the City Missions with 
a short account of their founder—a man who deserves all the 
honour, short of idolatry, that can be paid to departed merit. 


About the time when Dr. Chalmers preached his first sermon 
in the Tron Church at Glasgow, (30th March 1815,) a youth of 
sixteen, of humble birth, undistinguished personal appearance, 
and little apparent intellectual promise, was received into the 
fellowship of the Congregational Church in Nile Street, in the 
same city. No two persons could be more strongly contrasted, 
In Dr. Chalmers all was fresh and gorgeous, both in speech 
and writing; in David Nasmith all was plain, laborious, and 
undistinguished. Each has done a great work; yet it may be a 
question whether the work of the plain man will not be as en- 
during, and produce, for all time, as abundant fruit as that of the 
brilliant orator and profound divine. David was born in Glas- 
gow, 21st March 1799, as his rather dull biographer informs us, 
‘* of parents respectable in circumstances and eminent for piety,” 
members of the College Church. But it was, apparently, neither 
parental influence nor any external cause that made him what 
he was. The spring of his religious development was indepen- 
dent and internal. He had been self-guided and self-acting from 
a child. At fourteen we find him secretary to an association of 
boys in a Sunday-school, formed for distributing Bibles among 
the poor. At sixteen he chose, in a cool thoughtful manner, 
the religious communion (Independent) to which he held through 
life, though dissenting afterwards, in one important particular, 
from its religious practice. And to his latest hour he never 
seems to have lost for a moment his confidence in the personal 
guidance of his God. He knew that his own motives were 
right, and he was quite sure that God would guide him. Hence 
few religious lives have been so uniform in their tenor. He 
was neither drawn to religion by overpowering terror nor tempted 
to it by romantic love; nor, as in some religious heroes, was 
there in him any period of agony or distress, or of feverish half- 
conscious exertion. He was visited by no heavenly visions and 
haunted by no demons. All was quite prosaic in him. He 
brought to his Maker's altar no shining abilities, no brilliant 
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fancy, no eloquence, above all, no learning. He was a plain dry 
speaker ; and when he wrote, he scratched away at an erased and 
blotted manuscript, until at last he hammered out the right 
thing. His gifts consisted of a commonplace, but very efficient, 
power of organization and management, such as would have 
made him a first-rate head in a large mercantile or manufacturing 
establishment; of a power of reading character by attentive and 
unimpassioned observation, which would have qualified him for 
a detective policeman; of the method and promptitude of a first- 
rate man of business; and of the steady, calculating persever- 
ance of a cautious Scotsman. These are not the rarest gifts; 
but, we think, they are those that are most rarely sacrificed to 
the service of Heaven. And these—such as he had to give— 
David Nasmith devoted without a particle of reserve. He was 
the grand example of the Nineteenth-century type of saintship. 
This is not the most romantic form, or the most admired; but 
we are certain that it is the most useful, and we believe that it 
is the noblest. Men admire most the pictorial saints,—-those 
ardent beings, whom the irresistible impulse of enthusiasm, or 
the thirst for religious glory, carries in a state of spiritual exal- 
tation, which almost excludes self-consciousness, through terrible 
pains, and over enormous difficulties. A saint in a cave of the 
desert, or a cell five feet square, or shrinking from observation 
upon a pillar seventy cubits high, or half-dead with fast and 
vigil, or kissing putrid ulcers in a crowded hospital as a proof of 
his extreme humility and utter contempt for the vanity of fame, 
—these look beautiful in pictures, and read well in story-books. 
But give us, for Nineteenth-century purposes, a saint upon a 
three-legged stool, with a ledger and correspondence-book for 
his disciplines, a committee for his board of inquisitors, and an 
office for his cell. We believe that the highest authority in 
the world has pronounced his highest approval upon the man 
who, before he resolves to give up all things, sits down and 
counts the cost,—the cool calculator, and business-like philan- 
thropist. Such was David Nasmith. 

The fundamental idea of city missions, as indeed that of all 
purely Protestant missionary enterprise, is a very simple one, It 
is the al!-powerfulness of the Gospel. Unlike the Roman sys- 
tem, whose chief strength consists in its almogt perfect organiza- 
tion, which can be worked with some effect even by unbelievers ; 
the Protestant Mission depends almost entirely on its faith. It 
proceeds on the belief, that if one brings the simple truth, as it 
is in Christ, to act, without let or hindrance, on the heart and 
mind, that truth exerts its own omnipotence, and the object of 
its action becomes a converted being,—a willing servant, bound 
by a law of liberty, with a cord of love. So thought the found- 
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ers of the City Mission, and, in realizing this simple idea, they 
adopted the most obvious and matter-of-fact machinery to bring 
the truth home to all. They engaged the best-qualified men 
that they could find, marked out a district for each, and obliged 
him to exert a prescribed kind and quantity of spiritual influ- 
ence upon all within it, Their system is thus essentially a paro- 
chial or territorial one. But, unlike the old parochial system, 
it prescribes an exact course of daily duty to its agents, requires 
from them a minute account of the fulfilment of their duties, and 
exercises over them the strictest superintendence. Every mission- 
ary is expected “to spend thirty-six hours every week in visiting 
from house to house ;” “to hold two meetings every week in dif- 
ferent parts of the district, for the purpose of reading the Scrip- 
tures, exhortation, and prayer;” “to write the journal of his 
daily proceedings with the strictest accuracy as to facts and cir- 
cumstances, and to submit it once a week to the superintendent 
of the district for his inspection ;” and to draw up annually a 
report of the state of his district. At Manchester, where the 
Mission is conducted in the most business-like manner, and (so 
far as a stranger can judge) with the largest measure of success ; 
the course of a missionary’s visits is regulated on the model of a 
policeman’s beat. Three superintendents, themselves experienced 
missionaries, watch over the labours of the inferiors. One of 
these, from time to time, without announcing his intention, joins 
each of his subordinates upon his beat; where the latter is ex- 
pected to be found in a fixed place at a fixed hour of every day. 
He accompanies him through a portion of his work, and inquires 
personally into all cases of particular importance. In London, 
the superintendents are gentlemen or ministers, engaged, of 
course, in other business; and the superintendence is perhaps 
not quite so uniform or efficient. The great merit of this system 
is, that it extracts from each agent all that he is capable of per- 
forming. It cannot, indeed, make men good, or draw from the 
hireling that generous free-will offering that is not in him; but 
it extorts from him the full tale of hireling’s work, and, in many 
instances, raises him by degrees to be capable of better service ; 
and it stimulates the earnest labourer, by applying to him that 
superintendence, which, in some form or other, even fervent zeal 
and perfect sincerity at times require. 

It will be seen by every thoughtful reader, that success in a 
work of this kind must depend chiefly on the character of the 
labourers. Though it is the Gospel that wins the victory, yet 
it is the Gospel written legibly on the tablet of a heart, and 
moving visibly in the life and conduct, of a Christian man. A 
sort of success, indeed, is granted even to the hireling; he may 
act as guide-post to the way of safety; but the good shepherd 
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only can be a living guide. The thing that we require is well 
expressed by Mr. Miller :— 


The great and urgent want of the Church [and Churches] of 
England is an immediate and a large increase of living agents—clerical 
and lay.... . We believe that our human help lies in the multi- 
plication of living workers—workers of the true Bible stamp, men who 
have tasted of the grace of Christ, and in whose hearts is the Spirit, 
and men gifted for proclaiming the Gospel in simplicity, and in love, 
from our pulpits and from house to house. 


It becomes, therefore, a most interesting question, What kind 
of labourers those of the City Missions are. 


As respec's the character of the agents of the Society, the mass 
are men of simple and rudimental education. The Society, however, 
has always had a class of learned men. A doctor of divinity, a man 
of the commonest education, and a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, 
might have been seen sitting side by side at its domestic meetings.* 


In the following curious catalogue ¢ is contained the previous 
occupation of each of the 214 missionaries in the employment of 
the London Society in 1849 :— 


“3 ministers of the Gospel, 1 priest of the Church of Rome, 1 
undergraduate of C.C. C., Cambridge, 1 student of St. Bee’s College, 
1 catechist of Church Missionary Society, 1 missionary of Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, 1 missionary of London Missionary Society, 1 
catechist of London Jews’ Society, 2 missionaries of Home Missionary 
Society, 3 missionaries of Town Mission and Scripture Reader’s 
Society, 1 paid agent of Christian Instruction Society, 2 readers of 
Scripture Reader’s Association, 5 Scripture Readers employed by 
clergymen privately, 4 Irish Scripture readers, 1 lay agent of Cork 
Pastoral Aid Society, 2 colporteurs of British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 2 Temperance Society agents, 24 schoolmasters, 2 teachers 
in schools, 1 public lecturer on scientific subjects, 1 surgeon, 1 artist, 
servants, (1 steward, 2 butlers, 4 other servants,) 2 soldiers, 
musician in 56th Regiment, 1 keeper of Alamode Beef Shop, 
bakers, 1 bird-fancier, 1 block-printer, 1 bookseller, 1 botanist, 
brewer, 1 brushmaker, 5 builders, bricklayers, &c., 1 butcher, 
cabinet-makers, 2 cabmen, 5 carpenters, 8 carvers and gilders, 
clerks, (2 mercantile, 1 lawyer’s,) 1 coachmaker, 2 coachsmiths, 
coal-merchant, 5 compositors, 2 confectioners, 2 corn-chanilers, 
curriers, 7 farmers, 1 fell-monger, 4 gardeners, 1 general-shop- 
keeper, 1 greengrocer, 4 grocers, 1 hairdresser, 1 iron-founder, 1 
labourer in gas-works, 4 linen-drapers, 1 miller, 1 miner, 1 officer in 
the Corporation of the City of London, 9 painters, plumbers, &c., 
1 paper-hanger, 1 patten and clogmaker, 1 perfumer, 2 porters, 1 
print-cutter, 2 sadlers, 1 salesman, 1 sealing-wax manufacturer, 1 
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ship-broker, 11 shoemakers, 3 shopmen, 1 silk-manufacturer, 6 silk- 
weavers, 1 silversmith, 1 stage-coachman, 1 tablecover-printer, 10 
tailors, 1 tobacco manufacturer, 1 tobacconist, 1 tobacco-pipemaker, 
2 travellers, 1 waiter at an hotel, 3 warehousemen, 1 wheelwright, 
1 woolcomber, 1 woolstapler, 1 woollen-clothworker, 1 wove-spinner, 
1 writer and grainer.—Total, 214. 

The Church of England has furnished about one-third of the 
214 labourers, and other Christian bodies have tolerably equally 
furnished the remainder, the Wesleyan Methodists being slightly the 
most numerous, and the Independents rather the least numerous; 
and even the parts of the country from which the missionaries have 
been drawn are remarkably diversified, only a comparatively small 
proportion of them having previously resided in London itself. Scot- 
land and Ireland have each contributed a fair proportion, and there 
are few counties of England which have not sent at least a single mis- 
sionary.* . . . . For imparting religious instruction to the Irish of 
London, Irish readers and missionaries are the best adapted and most 
suitable, especially if they can speak the Irish language. Now it so 
happens that Ireland furnishes a large supply of valuable labourers, 
and the wants of London as to the Irish can therefore be more 
easily met than those of other classes. It might have been supposed 
that Scotland would have furnished more religious labourers for such 
a work than Ireland; but such is far from being the case. Scotland 
has hitherto furnished very few, and Ireland very many, while those 
which Scotland does furnish, with very bright exceptions, are not so 
generally acceptable to our poor.f . . . . Most of them, while pur- 
suing their ordinary secular calling, had united with it as a labour 
of love, Christian efforts in the Sunday school, or the visiting society 
or other benevolent enterprise, and had manifested some peculiar 
eminence in such walks of usefulness.* . . . . Total abstinence is 
left to the unfettered consciences of its missionaries. Some of the 
oldest missionaries of the Society, such as Hilder, Jackson, Walker, 
and others, are staunch total abstainers, and about half the general 
body of missionaries. Having been (says Mr. Vanderkiste) for many 
years a total abstainer from all intoxicating liquors, I have found it 
an immense advantage to be enabled to say to drunkards, not simply 
* Abstain as I advise,” but ‘* Abstain as I do.” f 

The previous voluntary labours of the missionaries have 
hitherto constituted almost their whole training. The London 
Mission, indeed, causes its agents to attend a course of theolo- 
gical lectures during the first year of their labours; and, in their 
first essays at visiting the poor, causes them to be accompanied 
by a training superintendent. All the missions institute a very 
strict and searching examination, in which the candidate’s prac- 
tical qualifications for the work are very severely tested. But 
only one (the Country Towns Mission) possesses a training in- 
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stitution; and the instruction there given is too short to be 
other than imperfect, and embraces so wide a range of subjects 
that it can hardly fail of being somewhat shallow. We believe 
that this is the point which now requires the most earnest atten- 
tion from all these missions. They all represent that their men 
are improving fast; and the confidence and support that they 
are winning prove that their labours are meeting with success ; 
but doubtless they might improve still faster; and, therefore, we 
beg leave to lay before the managers of these institutions the 
question, Whether it would not be well to maintain their men 
for a year in a training establishment, before sending them forth 
to labour independently? Without doubt, the constant sight of 
sin and misery generates of itself both earnestness and expe- 
rience, yet a previous special training, conducted by one expe- 
rienced in the work, and a good discerner of the human heart, 
would cause these qualities to be produced much faster and much 
more perfectly. The following extract from the report of a train- 
ing-master, on several newly-entered candidates, (most kindly 
communicated to us by Mr. Geldart, Secretary of the Country 
Towns Mission), describes, in a very graphic way, both what 
the material is, and how it is handled :— 


“‘T find Mr. A. to be a devout Christian, and one who loves the 
work for the work’s sake,—steady, prudent, and industrious,—not 
given to while away his time, but seeks to live to purpose. As his 
opportunities have been few, his reading and general knowledge are 
of a limited order. He is a shrewd, close observer, but was a feeble 
textuary. His experience is sound, but his creed was a tangled 
thing. He seemed afraid to ask for a reason, though that reason is 
revealed. Here his piety degenerated into superstition, for he is not 
inert in controversy, and is given to ask a question on worldly mat- 
ters and things merely speculative. His creative faculty is weak, 
but his power of investigation good for his position. His spirit and 
manner were of the Wesley school, for he spoke and lived as if John 
Wesley looked over his shoulder. Religion has done much for him, 
but religious teaching little. 

“Mr. B. is an earnest Christian, but not so devout as his brother, 
nor so prudent. In prayer, his order of mind is clear, consecutive, 
and scriptural. Considering his previous status as a village preacher, 
I never conversed with one whose knowledge of Scripture history 
was so feeble. I put the Sabellian view of the Trinity, and the Arian 
view of the Saviour’s character, but he did not detect the errors ; 
neither did he satisfactorily put the great doctrines of Justification, 
Regeneration, and Sanctification. He used hyper phrases, without 
thoroughly knowing their import, and adopted sentiments without 
thinking through them, and was a feeble textuary. He will take, at 
first sight, with some. A. will grow in one’s esteem. Their hearts 
are perfect towards God, but their heads are muddy. 
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“ Mr. C. is by far the best man. He is not a read man, but loves 
reading; shrewd and apt. I know only one drawback—he is given 
to punning, and is a wit, and this produces lightness ; hence a want 
of weight., His punning is to the purpose, and we have words of 
wisdom with his wit; but, after all, it is better to do things seriously. 
It seemed just that I should speak to him, and since then he has been 
better. Responsibility makes a good man think, ponder, and pray. 
I think the position will do him good, for he will be equal to it, and, 
on receiving instructions to that import, I will prepare him specially 
for his position. C. is not an everyday man, and care will give him 
ballast. 

“The woman decidedly is the best man, as it refers to mental 
calibre. Miss D. is ready to leave. I have had no trouble with her, 
save on one point, or rather two. She wished to slip-shod her jour- 
nals, and is not given to early rising ; but many are given to the last 
deficiency, and I don’t wonder at their lack of weight. Mrs. E. (the 
superintendent’s wife) took her in hand for this matter. I refused to 
take her work, if not carefully attended to, at which she was some- 
what mortified ; but duty to herself and to the committee shut me up 
to the step. When there was no other way, she came to, and now her 
returns are ship-shape.”’ 


A. and B. were each under training about seven weeks. The 
regular course consists of about thirty-three lectures, spread over 
eight weeks; in addition to which, there are conversational hints 
on practical duties. But the time is too short. 

“ The period being so short for the stay of an agent, I have barely 
time to light his lamp, teach him how to trim it, and pour in oil. 
When I have a mind disciplined by close consecutive thought, some- 
thing can be done with it; but when a man comes, as a Sheffield 
person would say, with every screw loose, I have just time to tighten 
them, and then he leaves . . . [Notwithstanding,] C. has turned 
out a very excellent missionary, working to the great satisfaction of 
his committee, where many eyes were on him watching for his halt- 
ing. . . . Miss D. is also a most devoted and useful missionary.” 


The result, in the two first cases, is not yet ascertained. We 
can hardly imagine that a man so clear in judgment, so racy in 
expression, and so totally devoid of cant, as the writer of the 
above, can fail of producing useful men, if time and scope suffi- 
cient be allowed him. 

The mode of operating in all the Missions is very simple: 
The district should be perambulated, and every family visited 
once a month. The visit consists uniformly of religious conver- 
sation, and, where the inmates of the house will permit, of Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. “ The missionary, having gained an 
entrance to a house, ascends to the highest room to begin his 
work, and descends from room to room until he has visited all 
the families in that house. Were he to commence at the bot- 
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tom, he might not be allowed to reach the top, but, by begin- 
ning at the garret, he must descend, and thus he has the oppor- 
tunity of visiting all who will admit him, even to the kitchen 
and cellar; and these are places in which he frequently meets 
with the most affecting and painful scenes.” We have room for 
but one of these scenes, which we will insert as a specimen of 
Mr. Vanderkiste’s character and style :— 


This den of infamy . . . consisted of one small room on the ground- 
floor.... I was in the habit of visiting this place morning, noon, 
and night, accompanied, when I could obtain his company, by an aged 
friend, bursting in upon them in the midst of their criminality ; at 
other times visiting them while under the depressing effects of their 
previous night’s debauch. It may be inquired, perhaps, how it hap- 
pened such a course was practicable. The fact is, I appeared to have 
a great influence given me over the proprietor of this wretched place 
and others, in consequence, perhaps, of attentions paid to one of their 
companions who died in a very dreadful manner. ‘They appeared to 
retain so grateful a sense of these attentions, that they could not in- 
sult me. It constituted one of the strangest sights in the whole 
world to see me enter this place at night, sometimes alone. On one 
occasion my companion was ordered away ; it was said to him, ‘ You 
go, else perhaps you'll have a knife put into you; he (me) may stop,’ 
—disturbing all kinds of wickedness, and merely saying, ‘ I’ve come 
to read to you.’ Standing in the midst of ferocious and horrible cha- 
racters, reading the Scriptures, and explaining portions concerning 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, heaven and hell, and a prostitute 
holding a candle to me. This young woman has since abandoned her 
evil life. Then would follow some discussion ; one would say, ‘I 
don’t believe there’s no hell—it’s in your heart, mister.’ Then some 
prostitute would burst out into indecent profanity, who would be 
sworn at until she was quiet. ‘Then I would go down upon my knees 
in the midst of them and pray, waiting to see if the Spirit of God 
would act, (and the Spirit of God did act.) On one occasion while so 
engaged, with my hand over my face, I left a small space between my 
fingers for the purpose of making an observation, and perceived small 
articles (stolen, I suppose) being passed from one to another. They 
had no idea that I was observing them. 


We recommend this scene to the pre-Raffaelites, It would be 
picturesque enough for their pencil. Sin appears in it in all that 
ugliness that they so love to paint, and abundant entomological 
specimens would furnish opportunities for the most truthful de- 
lineation of minute nature. If one could divest Father Vander- 
kiste of the rusty black suit and white cravat of the modern 
missionary, and furnish him instead with cowl and crucifix, and 
the other properties of picturesque religion, the picture might 
take even at the West End. But, in all seriousness we must 
ask, what effects are produced by these bold irruptions into the 
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very fortress of the enemy? One of Mr. Mayhew’s informants, 
a prostitute, declared that in such places ‘* the missioners call 
sometimes, but they’re laughed at often when they’re talking, and 
always before the door is closed on them.” Very true ;—yet not- 
withstanding the bread is on the waters, and will be found after 
many days: the thought is in the mind, and some day or other 
may act upon the conduct. Mr. Vanderkiste informs us, that 
his efforts in that den of vice were blessed to the conversion of 
four at least of the inmates, including the “ proprietor of the 
place, who was a common thief, and the prostitute with whom 
he lived.” 

The chief weapon that these missionaries wield in addition to 
their Bibles is the religious tract. Of these they circulate in 
London alone the incredible number of 2,000,000 in a year. The 
distribution of these little pamphlets has been highly lauded, and 
contemptuously vilified. On this point Mr. Mayhew and Mr. 
Vanderkiste are at issue. The latter quotes instances, in which 
he has known good to arise. Religious tracts have, no doubt, 
some good effects, but these, as is indeed the case with all pub- 
lications, are mostly inappreciable. It would be difficult to 
produce distinct instances of the effect even of the Bible; yet 
who can doubt the immense influence that it possesses over the 
British mind? If, as seems to be universally allowed, printed 
evil is pernicious, printed good must be to some extent salutary. 
We imagine that these little publications contribute as much as 
any cause, to keep up that deep though vague respect for religion 
and the Bible, and that sense of religious obligation with which 
the mind of the whole English people is saturated. They have 
no power to breathe religious life into the masses, but they can 
act as a salt that keeps the carcase from absolute putrefaction. 
The existing ones are, however, susceptible of immense improve- 
ment. We have no space to criticise them, but we will insert 
from one of our writers an admirable little summary of the qua- 
lities that publications for the people ought to possess. 


“‘ Every writer for the working classes, to be successful, must avoid 
all affectation in style, fawning obsequiousness, and childish simplicity 
of language. If he address himself to his task earnestly, honestly, 
plainly, and without flattery, he will be sure of approbation from 
those whom he desires to instruct and elevate.”’ * 


But a new idea has been started on this point, from which we 
are bold to anticipate a new and more sound and real religious 
literature. This is to invite the labouring classes to become, at 
least in part, the producers of their own religious books. The 





* Essay on the “ Literature of the Working Classes.” By J. Parker, in Meliora. 
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mind of the religious portion of the highest classes has, in too 
many instances, been quite refined away, and become feeble, 
effete, and unoriginal, Hence in very many, religion has expe- 
rienced its deepest possible fall, by being degraded into a polite 
amusement. ‘hey have straggled away after absurd hybrid 
worships, and are content to employ their minds about the 
paraphernalia of religion, and to vent such remains of fervour as 
they still retain, in Knightsbridge chanting ¢meutes and contem- 
plating floral ceremonies worthy of a Byzantine court in Theo- 
dora’s age. The mind of the whole religious world still employs 
itself, —yet how wearily !—in mumbling the dry husks of a theolo- 
gical terminology, whose spirit is departed. What the times 
require is a free fresh breath of hearty simple religion, like that 
which once, in a very similar age, breathed from the shores of 
the sea of Galilee, rising, whence alone it can rise, from among 
the poor. 

The progress of these institutions has been very great, and 
their sphere is daily widening. The London City Mission, in its 
twentieth year, possesses 328 agents, and supplies missionary 
visits to about one-half of the visitable parts of London. The 
Manchester Mission employs 85, and only requires about 15 
more to complete the visitation of that great city. The secretary 
of the Country Towns Mission kindly informs us that there 
are 83 missionaries, scattered in a multitude of towns and vil- 
lages, in the employment of that society. Besides these, Edin- 
burgh employs 30, Liverpool 23, Birmingham 10, Bath 7, 
Norwich 7, with smaller numbers in many other towns. Leeds 
has one of the most flourishing missions, but we have not at 
present the particulars, 

There is one further step which we wish both them and all 
other religions organizations, parochial or other, to take. This is 
to attempt to give a larger development and completer system to 
voluntary as well as professional religious labours. Let an attempt 
be made to organize all our towns on Dr, Chalmers’s plan, with a 
voluntary visitor to every twenty or thirty houses, These labours, 
being those of persons the chief part of whose time is engaged in 
other business, would be liable to become incomplete and desultory, 
and could not be relied upon as a substitute for the more regular 
labours of professional visitors. But they are the best possible ac- 
companiment to the Jatter, and every single kind act of one of such 
visitors is so much clear gain, However desultory such efforts 
may be, no hour can be spent in friendly intercourse between a 
person of the higher or middle, and one of the lower class, with- 
out something being done to fill up the vast gulf that parts the 
classes. Suppose the City Mission were to organize a voluntary 
department, divide their districts into little sections, and advertise 
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for Voluntary Associates of the Mission, all this without the least 
alteration in their present arrangements—would not this be likel 
to succeed? In many parishes of the Church of England, this 
system is well developed ;—why should it not be applied there 
also to all? 

The results of these operations are of course difficult to appre- 
ciate. The statements of the Societies themselves are, as we 
have reason to believe, prepared with rigid conscientiousness 
and care, and are only in error when an agent deceives the So- 
ciety, or is himself deceived by those among whom he labours ; 
each of which cases must happen occasionally, but not often. 
We subjoin, in a note, one year’s statistics from London ;* and 
we conclude with the following quotation from a correspondent 
of Mr. Mayhew’s, “ who has had ample means of judging as to 
the effect of the several plans now in operation for the reforma- 
tion and improvement” of the lower orders. 


“Tt still remains to me to contemplate the best agency for pro- 
moting the reformation of the poor. ‘The City Mission,’ if properly 
conducted, as it brings many good men in close contact with ‘ the 
outcast and poor,’ might be made productive of real and extensive 
good. Whether it has been so, or done so to any extent, is perhaps 
an open question. Our town Missionaries sprang up when our dif- 
ferent Christian denominations were not fully alive to the apprehen- 
sion of their own duties to their poorer brethren, who were lost to 
principle, conscience, and society. That the object of the London 
City Mission is most noble, needs no discussion, and admits of no 
dispute. The method of carrying out this great object is by employ- 
ing agents, who are required to give their whole time to the work, 
without engaging in any of the secular concerns of life; and regard- 
ing the operation of the work so done, I must say that great good has 
resulted from the enterprise. At the commencement of the labours 
of the Mission in any particular locality great opposition was mani- 
fested, and a great amount of prejudice, with habits of the most im- 
moral kind—openly carried on without any public censure—had to 
be overcome. The statements of the Missionaries have from time to 
time been published, and lie recorded against us as a nation, of the 
glaring evils and ignorance of a vast portion of our people. It is 
principally owing to the City Missionaries that the other portions of 
society have known what they now do of the practices and habits of 
the poor; it is principally due to their exertions that schools have 
been established in connexion with their labours; and the Ragged 
Schools—one of the principal movements of late years—are mainly 
to be attributed to their efforts.” 





* 967 cases of decided reformation of life ; 700 persons induced to become 
communicants ; 411 prostitutes induced to enter asylums; 470 persons living 
improperly together, induced to marry ; 656 drunkards reclaimed ; 363 persons 
induced to commence family prayer ; 9561 children sent to school. 
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The Ragged School is both the first-born child and the chief 
auxiliary of City Missions. The city of Bristol, and a Unitarian 
congregation, claim indeed the honour of having commenced 
the movement; and the Church of England in that city, of 
having first given to it an extensive development. But, so far 
as the metropolis is concerned, Ragged Schools originated in a 
stable in Shoreditch, hired by Mr. Walker, a City Missionary. 
They are not above twelve years old, and yet the following are 
their latest statistics :— 
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| | | | | 
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These large attendances are, in a great measure, produced by 
the exertions of the City Missionaries. As all good works, so 
these, have been the subject of attack; and, as usually happens, 
the attack came from a rival philanthropist, Mr. Mayhew. His 
objections were, that juvenile delinquency had rather increased 
than diminished since their institution, and that he was aware 
of instances in which children had actually been corrupted by 
the acquaintances that they had formed in them. The statis- 
tics were at the time repelled (as it seems to us satisfactorily) 
by the Secretary of the Ragged School Union; and occasional 
corruptions of youth take place everywhere where children con- 
gregate. Eton, Rugby, Harrow, have, each of them, not a few 
to answer for. The question in these cases is not whether there 
are any cases of corruption, but whether, in spite of them, there 
does not remain a balance of good. We ourselves have no doubt 
whatever upon this subject. We have seen good result from 
such institutions; and we cannot conceive how any man can 
suppose that 2000 gratuitous teachers, chiefly men and women 
who have done a good day’s or week’s work elsewhere, can make 
the immense sacrifice of their Sabbath and evening repose to 
the tending of the outcast and fallen, and teach as they do with 
earnestness and even enthusiasm, without producing a softening 
of the heart in those to whom they minister, as well as a bless- 
ing from heaven. 

A large body both of the Established clergy, and also of their 
Dissenting brethren, have lately adopted another expedient, 
which we hail with satisfaction, rather as a symptom of the break- 
ing of those trammels of precedent and etiquette that have 
choked so many of our charitable efforts, than as a very power- 
ful instrument of good. We allude to open-air preaching. 
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There can be no doubt of the immense power of this instru- 
ment in the hands of men like Whitfield and Wesley, gifted in 
a very wonderful way, and acting under the consciousness of a 
special mission from God; but is it likely to produce any re- 
markable effects in the hands of average men? We will not 
answer this question, as our own mind is hardly made up upon 
the point; but we will place before our readers the result of other 
men’s experience. 

There is, in London, a small society, called the Open-Air 
Mission, composed, we believe, chiefly of Barristers, who have 
united to promote preaching and religious services in the streets 
of London, They preach themselves, and employ agents, chiefly 
voluntary, but partly paid. We recommend them heartily to 
discard the last, and let their whole work be gratuitous and free. 
They do not always institute a formal service, but accost people 
in the street (as Paul did at Athens,) engage them in conversa- 
tion, and gradually collect a knot of hearers to listen to their 
message. Besides these, the London City Mission, which for- 
merly forbade its agents to preach, now gives, in many cases, 
permission to do so. Several other societies do the same; and 
individual ministers of different persuasions have adopted the 
practice. The Open-Air Mission gives in its report the follow- 
ing account of the extension of the practice. 


** The services in Greenwich Park are often attended by more 
than 1000 persons. At each of the stations in the Caledonian Road, 
there is an average of 200 hearers, and often three times that num- 
ber. At Tower Hill, the mission-service has frequently a congrega- 
tion of 300 persons. There are 30 clergymen of the Church of 
England, and ministers of 9 congregational chapels, who preach 
out of doors in London; this number will soon be doubled. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has stated his approval of the practice. 
The Bishop of Winchester, in his last episcopal charge, strongly urges 
its adoption; and the Bishop of London has given his support to the 
*‘ Islington Church Home Mission,” a new organization, in which 
35 clergymen, and as many laymen, combine to promote open-air 
preaching among other scriptural and practical means of good. ‘Tent 
meetings are held in the suburbs by the Christian Instruction Society. 
The subject of open-air preaching was very favourably received at 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, also at the Free 
Church Assembly in Edinburgh, and by the authorities of the body 
of Independents, as it will be, no doubt, by the Wesleyan Conference. 
A committee, similar to that of the open-air mission, is conducting 
its operations in Bristol, and another at Windsor. Others are form- 
ing at Liverpool, Manchester, Hammersmith, and elsewhere. The 
clergy preach out of doors in Birmingham, Winchester, Tunbridge, 
Peterborough, Reading, Dover, Cambridge, &c. &c.; and applica- 
tions are made to the office of the Mission, from all parts of Britain, 
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for information and advice, which will lead to a further extension of 
the plan.” 


We find, on inspection of the minuter details, that the largest 
congregations assemble round distinguished men and clergymen 
of the Church of England. Dr. M‘Neile, at the Exchange area 
in Liverpool, assembled 6000 people; whereas the ordinary 
congregation of the humbler missionary averages only 50. This 
shows that the old aristocratic feeling still lingers in the heart of 
the English mob. We fancy that curiosity has a great deal to 
do with these large assemblages, and that as the novelty wears 
off the attendance will decline; but all testify to the attentive 
and respectful demeanour of the assemblages (unless they be 
composed of natives of the sister isle.) On the whole, we cannot 
suppose that these efforts are fruitless, and we would urge their 
promoters to go forward. The following preaching station seems 
to us wonderfully appropriate—exactly the place that should be 
chosen. 


**T have discovered (says a City Missionary) that upwards of 50 
of the houses given me to visit are notoriously of bad character, ex- 
clusive of certain other houses in the district, where, I am told, wick- 
edness and debauchery abound, but are carried on with more secrecy. 
Brunswick Street is a little Sodom. In the light of day, Sundays 
not excepted, there is often a commotion on account of the vast 
numbers of sea-faring men who are “cabbed” to the different houses 
of the street for the worst of purposes. Most of these women tell me 
they are “ unhappy,” and that they wish to relinquish, if possible, 
their present mode of living. Some of them have been brought to 
shed tears by reason of their misconduct, and to bend the knee while 
I have prayed to God in their behalf. This district, for the last 34 
years, has been notorious for the character of its houses. It is a ren- 
dezvous for sailors and common seamen, who, after a lengthened 
absence from their native shores, return to lavish away their hard- 
earned wages, and their time, in scenes of drunkenness and profli- 
gacy, nor is it, I regret to say, confined exclusively to these. The 
average number of vicious women resident on the district is about 
200. Surely this is one of the dark spots of the metropolis, and no 
description can be sufficiently graphic to delineate the vast amount of 
enormity and sin which is perpetrated there !” 


Open air services have been established, with success, in a 
street of this Sodom. 

In the Church of England, Mr. Miller of Birmingham is the 
great advocate and practiser of open-air preaching. And he has 
printed (why does he not publish?) a pamphlet, in which are 
contained the observations that his Scripture Readers have made 
on the effects produced. These are very gratifying, and suffi- 
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ciently establish the fact that good has been done. We are 
attacking a fortress, and we expect success from the converging 
fire of a very various artillery. Let us accept this as one of our 
pieces, without precisely determining its calibre, or measuring 
its effect. 

Thus far these missionary efforts had consisted merely of 
spiritual influences, teaching, preaching, prayer, founded on the 
firm belief that, if permitted to work its own way without let or 
hindrance, the gospel would prove all-sufficient. But it was soon 
perceived, that, in our great cities, the material lets and hindrances 
are so great, that those who would obey the gospel are absolutely 
unable. It was seen that, in many cases, without a withdrawal 
from the reach of corrupt influence, or honest employment fur- 
nished to those who would gladly steal no more, or refuges open 
for both the male and female who had become heart-sick of sin, 
no real reformation was possible. ‘To supply these wants, there 
have sprung up a vast variety of institutions, combining material 
support, employment, or shelter, with intellectual and spiritual 
training. We have a multitude of these now before us—Refuges 
attached to Ragged Schools; Industrial Feeding Schools; Re- 
formatory institutions for males or females, adults or children. 
We had hoped to have been able to enter into the consideration 
of all these schemes ; but thé subject is too vast and our space 
too nearly exhausted. Only, before we pass on, let us pay our 
tribute to one other hero in humble life. The readers of our 
cotemporary, “ The Edinburgh Review,” will remember an 
admirable article in one of its late numbers, that drew attention 
to the truly wonderful statistics of the Reformatory Institution 
in Westminster, conducted by Mr. Nash. In Great Smith 
Street, just behind the Abbey, a Christian family opens its arms 
to receive the repentant criminal. It contains within its walls 
a hundred persons. They enter of their own free will; their 
sincerity being tested at the threshold by a fortnight’s proba- 
tion on bread and water; and they continue there without 
coercion, living an orderly, religious, sober, and industrious 
life. They remain in the institution for a year, and leave 
it in general reformed men: two or three hundred have been 
restored to society by it already; and there are multitudes 
always waiting to fill the vacancies. This institution has been 
the means of discovering the fact that there are many thousands 
of criminals in London who are eager to escape from their bon- 
dage to crime, and who can, literally, in the words of Scripture, 
find no place for repentance, though they seek it carefully with 
tears. About eighty present themselves every week at the door 
of Mr. Nash’s establishment in vain. 

We cannot enter any further into these interesting details ; 
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but we recommend all these enterprises to the consideration of 
our readers. They are of all kinds, conducted according to 
every shade of religious opinion, Church and Dissenting, High 
Church and Low Church, strictly sectarian and freely combined. 
Every man can find an opportunity of co-operating, without 
sacrificing one of his principles, or even of his crotchets. All 
are doing good; but all are straitened in their circumstances, 
and some even languishing for want of means. Their work is 
one that must be done in some way, either by individuals, or 
the churches, or the State. We trust that individuals and 
churches will still vindicate to our country its noble characteristic, 
of doing always, by the free benevolence of its citizens, what in 
other countries is effected by enforced taxation ; and that instead 
of waiting for Government support, free private efforts will give 
to all these institutions the expansion which they require and 
deserve. Had only those vast sums that have been squandered 
in all that is ostentatious in religion—empty imitations of the 
dead work of past ages which can never live again, tawdry 
memorial windows, hideous monumental brasses, and trash and 
trumpery of every kind—been employed, as they might have 
been, in building from living stones a living temple, and bring- 
ing back the bloom of spiritual life on those wasted faces where 
God’s own image has been defaced by sin, we should not have 
to lament that all Christian enterprises are languishing which 
have no outside show. But we feel confident that the public mind 
in England is returning from its long wandering after what is 
dead and outward, and that we shall not be any longer content 
with what has satisfied us for the last five-and-twenty years. 
But there yet remains to be considered the deeper moral and 
the more distant tendency of these combined missionary efforts. 
It has been remarked by many that there is contained in them 
a steady gradual progress towards Christian Union. In 1804, 
a body of Christians, of many denominations, agreed to combine 
to translate, print, and circulate the Bible. Such a combination 
seemed to many a preposterous idea; and it was prophesied that 
their united action would prove impossible; yet, like many other 
supposed impossibilities, this, when tried, was found practicable 
and easy. This body has continued to work, with perfect har- 
mony and great success, a machine of enormous power, until 
this day. In 1799, a body of Christians, similarly composed, had 
already taken a still bolder step. They agreed to create a popular 
religious literature ; they resolved to print a variety of tracts 
and books in which the questions disputed among the Protestant 
denominations should be suppressed, and nothing taught but 
those simple truths in which they all agree. The Society thus 
established has become the most influential distributor of reli- 
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gious publications in existence; it is the only one that has suc- 
ceeded in marching with the times; and its committees work 
without quarrel or disunion, and without any attempt to intrude 
their Shibboleths.* In 1835, the City Mission came into being, 
its object being to evangelize the poor by teaching them all in 
the Gospel that is necessary or saving. This Society thus enun- 
ciates the basis of its teaching : 

‘“* As the object of the mission is to extend the knowledge of the 
Gospel, it is a fundamental law that the following doctrines be pro- 
minently taught by the agents and publications of the mission. 
They are given, ‘ not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’ ‘ All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.’ ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.’ ‘ Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’ ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, cleanseth from allsin.’ ‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’ ‘ Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.’ ‘ Ye are sanctified—by the Spirit of our God.’ ”’ 


We do not know whether the City Mission would wish this 
to be considered its creed, but it certainly partakes of that 
nature. It is its formal summary of essential doctrine. How- 
ever that may be, the Mission feels rightly, that in this free- 
dom from dogmatic fetters, and this simplicity, it has found its 
strength. While its cotemporary, Puseyism, which sought to 
attain union by imposing additional shackles on the mind, is now 
dead, or dying; this champion of free and combined religion has 
gone on increasing every year, and is even yet in its merest 
infancy. A few years later, in 1844, the combined efforts of a 
union of denominations began to bring into extensive use a 
scheme of education, for the lost and outcast children, whose 
whole scheme and basis was religious, and which looked for suc- 
cess to religion only ; yet taught no point of dogmatic theology 
debated in the great body of English Protestants. This, too, 
has been found sufficient for itsend. Places of repentance have 
been founded on the same principles for adult sons and daughters 
of vice, And these, without touching on disputed doctrines, have 
contained sufficient religious teaching, and inculcated religious 


* The Protestant bodies, unable to unite in the Religious Tract Society’s pro- 
ceedings, are the Unitarians, the Swedenborgians, and possibly the Quakers, The 
humerical importance of these sects is as follows :— 
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motives sufficiently strong, to restore the outcast to society, and 
even to raise him up to God. 

We ask, then, in conclusion, What office of the Church re- 
mains which these combined associations have not been able to 
effect with their simplified theology? They have proved them- 
selves able to keep and circulate the original documents of the 
Christian faith. They can form and spread a very varied reli- 
gious literature, adequate for the wants of any simple-minded 
religious man. They can choose, and examine, and send forth 
successful evangelists to preach the gospel to the poor. They 
can conduct schools of religious education, for those young 
persons to whom religion is, beyond all others, the all in all; 
and they can open a place, and show a way, of repentance to the 
returning penitent. Have these not the genuine medicine of the 
Great Physician, who have proved that they can heal those 
whose disease is sorest? Are these no ministers of reconcilia- 
tion, when they can point to thousands whom they have recon- 
ciled? Surely they possess all the inward life, and all the in- 
fluential motives of Christianity? There is no work of the 
Church which these combinations of denominations cannot do. 

Let them work on a while, for a common good, against a 
common enemy—forgetting ancient antipathies, as the French 
and English are doing before Sebastopol. Perhaps, after a 
while, another question will come upon the carpet :—What fur- 
ther need is there of denominations? Separate independent 
organizations, on the same soil, may be, and perhaps are desir- 
able; but why need they be bitter to each other? nay, why 
need they not feel and act in everything like full Christian 
brethren? Why may they not recognise the approval, which 
the unseen Eternal Spirit has already pronounced, in the life 
that he has shed, and the blessing that he has given, to the ex- 
ertions of all? Why may they not cast away their exclusive 
pretensions and longing for sectarian pre-eminence ; join in each 
other’s prayers or liturgies; sit, or stand, or kneel (as the case 
may be) at the tables which each spreads before the common 
Lord of all, and so, by that simple act of charity, be ONE ? 
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Art. V1l.—AHistory of Party. By Gro. WinGROvE Cook, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London. 


No one can reflect much on the actual position of our internal 
politics without feeling that it is anomalous and unsatisfactory, if 
not absolutely menacing. <A great practical public question en- 
grosses all minds, separates chief friends, and breaks up all previ- 
ous combinations of party. The nation has embarked in a 
mighty enterprise; it feels instinctively and justly the inherent 
goodness and grandeur of its cause: it is bent upon vigorous 
action, and signal and conclusive success; it needs, therefore, 
the cordial co-operation of its ablest statesmen, each in his se- 
veral department of ability. Yet precisely at this moment it 
finds itself deprived of, or obliged to forego, the services of one 
after another, from considerations of established official morality 
or habitual political etiquette, and is reduced to commit the con- 
duct of its affairs, in one of the most difficult and perplexing 
crises through which it has ever passed, to men who, though 
experienced and able, can scarcely as a body be regarded as first- 
rate. With perhaps two exceptions in the Cabinet, it cannot be 
denied that those who are in are not equal to those who are out. 
When the liberals are in office and the country is at war, it is 
not without uneasiness and regret that we see Lord Grey, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the cross benches or below the gangway, and 
their places filled by men of the calibre of Sir Charles W ood, 
Sir George Grey, Sir William Molesworth, or Lord Harrow by. 

It is equally impossible to conceal that the various dislocations 
and reconstructions of party which have taken place during the 
last twenty, and especially the last ten years, have greatly be- 
wildered the national conscience and shaken confidence in 
public men. We do not say that they ought to have done so, 
but the fact that they have is undeniable. Colleagues of many 
years and of the closest intimacy, have found themselves severed 
and in angry opposition ; hereditary foes and apparently irrecon- 
cilable antagonists have been seen sinking all former differences, 
sitting amicably and acting loyally in the same Cabinet, Two of 
the most vehement W higs of Lord Grey’s government became 
afterwards leading members of the administration of Lord Grey’s 
great opponent: one of these is now the chief of the Tory party, 
while the other has returned nearly to the old radical love of his 
immature youth. Peel’s lieutenants became colleagues of Lord 
John Russell and Sir William Molesworth, Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston, the two rival foreign secretaries, sat in the 
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same cabinet at a time when foreign policy was the prominent 
— of the day. Lord John Russell as Premier, dismissed 

ord Palmerston from the Foreign Office; Lord Palmerston, 
Premier in his turn, made Lord John ambassador at Vienna and 
colonial minister. Mr. Gladstone, the high-churchman and con- 
servative, sits side by side with Mr. Bright, the Radical and 
Quaker. And, to crown the whole, Lord Derby, when com- 
missioned by Her Majesty to form a Government, proposed to 
retain Lord Clarendon, and to make Mr. Disraeli serve with and 
under Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Disraeli 
made no objection. Spectacles like these have utterly astounded 
and confused both observing bystanders and acting politicians, 
trained in that ancestral creed which held consistency in states- 
men to be the first of virtues, answering to honour in man, and 
chastity in woman ;—and thinking men are beginning to draw 
the inference, either that the morality of public men must be 
frightfully deteriorated, or that the principles which formally 
guided that morality must be erroneous, or must be inapplicable 
to the altered circumstances of the new era. At the same time, 
Ministers find it increasingly difficult to construct a Cabinet 
that will hold together; and the people are alternately disgusted 
at seeing Governments formed which confound all their notions of 
propriety, and alarmed at the prospect of being left without a 
Government altogether. It is worth while, therefore, to devote 
a few moments to the inquiry, whether our embarrassments 
may not arise from our unwise persistence in attempting to 
dress in garments which no longer fit us, to live in dwellings 
which will no longer hold us, or (without metaphor) to square 
our political proceedings with formulas which are no longer 
suitable or sound ? 

In former days, and up to the last quarter of a century, the 
statesmen of Great Britain were divided into two hosule camps, 
the line of demarcation between which was clearly defined, 
broad, and pervading. The differences between them were dif- 
ferences of character, and, therefore, neither liable to be changed 
nor to shade off into one another. Their fundamental doctrines, 
and still more their points of view, (Stand-punkt, as the Germans 
say,) were distinct and opposite. The questions which were in 
debate between them were questions of principle—generally 
embracing divergencies so wide as to be wholly irreconcilable, 
and open to no compromise or doubt. There could be no diffi- 
culty in the minds of any sincere or clear thinkers, as to which 
banner to enlist under—nor any great likelihood that, having 
once deliberately enlisted under it, they should be tempted to 
desert it from any honourable or conscientious considerations. 
Politicians, then, were friends of Church and State, or enemies 
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of the former, and re-constructors of the latter; Jacobites or 
Hanoverians ; adherents and magnifiers of the power of the 
Crown, or advocates of the increase of the democratic element ; 
votaries of legitimacy, or admirers of the Revolution ; asserters 
or deniers of religious liberty ; Reformers or Anti-Reformers ; 
and soon. A man of sense and eminence could not help know- 
ing positively to which of these intrinsically antagonistic set of 
notions he adhered: a man of honour could scarcely pass from 
one camp to the other without justly incurring a charge of in- 
stability of purpose and opinion almost as damaging as an impu- 
tation of downright corruption. Hence party combinations were 
simple, natural, and enduring, and party desertions or disrup- 
tions difficult and rare. 

Formerly, too, a man’s political opinions were pretty much 
decided by his birth and connexions. He inherited his creed; 
he sucked it in with his mother’s milk; he was born and bred 
a Tory ora Whig. He was not expected to think for himself; 
it was a settled point that he would think as his father thought 
before him. He could scarcely do otherwise ; for he was sur- 
rounded from infancy with one set of influences, and heard only 
one set of opinions; searching, patient, conscientious investiga- 
tion into public questions was, in those days, held to be no por- 
tion of a young statesman’s training. When he was of age to 
enter political life, he stepped into his pre-indicated seat on 
the red or the green benches, just as he stepped into his patri- 
monial possessions: nobody questioned his predilection for the 
one any more than his title to the other. Moreover, there were 
more privates and fewer officers in the Parliamentary hosts in 
those days than at present. The half-dozen leaders of the re- 
spective parties did all the planning, reflecting, and speaking: 
the rest were mere rank and file,—soldiers who had to fight and 
vote, but who were scarcely held more responsible for the mea- 
sures they supported than individual recruits are for the cause 
in which they shed their blood, or the special enterprises in 
which they are commanded to engage. ‘The public, besides, 
troubled itself far less then than it now does about the peculiar 
personal sentiments of this or that eminent political character ; 
if he had any idiosyncrasies, he might keep them to himself; 
there was then no prying, indelicate, omniscient or all-suspect- 
ing Press to drag hidden differences among colleagues to the 
light of day, no pertinacious and irrepressible Parliamentary in- 
terrogators to insure discovery and compel publicity in cases 
where secrecy is a conventional right and an established rule. 
The national conscience was less enlightened and exacting ; the 
standard of morality among statesmen less rigid in its demands ; 
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and political combinations, therefore, far easier, more distinct, 
and more enduring. 

Since the great conclusive struggle of 1832, however, a vast, 
though a siient and yet unrecognised, change has come over the 
spirit as well as the aspect of public life in England. In the 
first place, all the great questions of principle which divided par- 
ties have, with one exception, been disposed of and laid to rest. 
The right of religious liberty is now a settled point, and only a 
very few more applications of it remain to be enforced. No one 
now dreams of contending for the principle of civil disqualifica- 
tions; and those who still cling to the lingering remnants of 
intolerance which still infest our Statute-book and our customs, 
do so, as it were, apologetically, and feel that they are fighting 
a losing battle and contending against the general sense of the 
community. Organic Reform has ceased to be a question of 
theory or justice, and has become one of detail and practice: 
even Tories have their own projects for an extension and modi- 
fication of the Suffrage ; and even Radicals have lowered their 
demands and become soberer in their expectations. Every poli- 
tician, whatever section he belongs to, has some pet fancy of his 
own upon this subject—a fancy which is individual, and by no 
means bears the stamp or commands the adhesion of his party. 
The question of Free Trade, that great and fierce divider of 
statesmen, has died in the hour of victory, and been buried in 
the eternal silence of a glorious mausoleum. Law Reform has 
made great advances: its necessity and justice are universally 
conceded; and lawyers, whatever their political opinions, are 
embarked with more or less heartiness in the cause ; nor can we 
say that, as a rule, Conservatives are one whit less earnest in 
this matter than professed Liberals. The same may be said of 
Popular Education ; and the Session which saw Education Bills 
introduced severally by Mr. Gibson, Sir John Pakington, and 
Lord John Russell, and all three referred to a Select Committee, 
marked the passage of this long-agitated question from the do- 
main of discussion into that of administration. Foreign Policy 
alone remains a matter of which the principles are not decided : 
the nation here has still to understand itself, and to impose its 
will upon successive governments ;—but even this question is not 
a party one: we cannot say that Tories have one opinion upon 
it, Whigs another, and Radicals a third. The Manchester 
School, indeed, seem to hold that we ought to have no foreign 
policy at all; but they stand alone, and are few and discredited. 
Other politicians differ mainly as regards our international rela- 
tions on points of detail and of degree ; and even on these points, 
as we have lately had occasion to see, their differences are indi- 
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vidual and not sectional ;—Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Layard agree 
far nearer with Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury than with 
their fellow-Radicals and Reformers; and Mr. Gladstone sits 
side by side with Mr. Cobden. Probably by the time this war 
is over and the after-swell to which it must give rise shall have 
subsided, discussion will have cleared up our somewhat misty 
and chaotic notions; some distinct and enunciable principle— 
such as that of non-intervention ourselves and the prohibition 
of intervention by others--will have been recognised and adopted 
as the guiding rule of our national policy in external questions ; 
and persons and parties will quarrel only as to the time and mode 
of its application. 

Now it is obvious at a glance that, by this change in the 
character of public questions, not only are the broad lines of 
demarcation that formerly separated and united statesmen effec- 
tually removed, but a far wider field is opened to their individual 
differences and their idiosyncrasies of sentiment and opinion. 
You may easily find fifteen or twenty eminent men who agree 
heartily and sincerely as to the question of Progress or Reaction, 

Resistance or Reform, Right of Private Judgment or Right of 
Persecution. You will not easily find fifteen or twenty who are 
of one mind as to measures of practical administration, or bills 
merely involving modes of action or varying means to one com- 
monend, A Tory of old could never think a Whig right in 
urging an extension of the suffrage; a Tory now may easily 
think a Whig right as to the particular manner in which, and 
the special section of the community to which, the extension— 
theoretically conceded by all—-shall be granted. It is becoming 
yearly more difficult either to find a broad and intelligible prin- 
ciple or question which shall naturally form men into a united 
Cabinet and separate them from their rivals or opponents, or to 
concoct measures of importance in which the members of that 
Cabinet shall all cordially concur, and yet which their antago- 
nists shall, as a body, conscientiously object to or be able to 

ose. 

Three distinct dangers result from this advanced condition of 
the nation’s progress :—the /irst is, that real and intrinsic diffe- 
rences between rival statesmen no longer existing, they will be 
apt to create artificial ones and to make much of insignificant 
ones; the second, that the contest between them will be liable 
to degenerate from an honourable strife of principle into a miser- 
able competition for place and power. (America, be it said en 
passant, may be a warning to us on both these points.) As soon 
as the principles on which the country is to be governed are 
irrevocably settled, and the line which the development of its 
progressive life is to follow is definitely marked out, almost the 
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sole question for statesmen and for Parliament is the particular 
style and tone in which those principles and lines of action shall 
be carried out ; and this easily, if not inevitably, merges in the 
question, to whom shall the task of carrying them out be com- 
mitted? But the third danger—and the danger to which at 
present we are anxious to direct the special attention of our 
readers—is the increasing difficulty which we shall experience 
of forming any permanent, consistent, natural, and therefore 
self-sustaining combinations among public men. 

Again, both the national conscience and the personal con- 
science of politicians are more rigid and exacting than hereto- 
fore. The public requires more from them, and they require 
more from themselves. In place of delegating the formation 
of their opinions, and the decision of their proceedings to the 
recognised chiefs of their party, they have to do all this work 
themselves. Every man who aspires to be a minister must build 
his own political house. It is expected that he will have a defined 
and individual opinion upon each question that comes before 
him, and also that he will adhere to this opinion and act upon 
it, except in very minor matters and in very occasional con‘unc- 
tures. Public men can no longer rest satisfied with a mere 
general agreement in sentiments and objects with those among 
whom they are cast: the agreement must be deliberate and 
tolerably complete ; else they feel themselves compelled to sepa- 
rate, or are ill at ease if they remain united. 

But, further, even if this were not so, there is another pecu- 
liarity of these days, which cbliges agreement among colleagues 
to be much more real and complete than heretofore, or neces- 
sitates separation if this agreement cannot be secured; and 
this is, the increase of publicity. The secrecy as to the sen- 
timents of individual members of cabinets, which was formerly 
rarely forced or betrayed, can now seldom be maintained. 
Divergencies leak out in a way they never used to do. Search- 
ing questions are asked now, which would have been considered 
highly indecorous in the good old days. Evasions, prevarica- 
tions, and direct fibs, which passed current in the last genera- 
tion, would scarcely be considered permissible in our correcter 
times. Now, every man of reflection is well aware that diver- 
gencies of view and even decided discrepancies of judgment 
may and must exist in every cabinet. It is notorious that they 
do. If any cabinet is to exist for an hour, these differences, if 
not on matters of very vital moment, must be tolerated and 
arranged : the positive importance of these matters, and their 
importance relatively to that of the existence of the ministry, are 
points which must be decided by each man for himself, and on 
each occasion as it arises. If ministers are to act as a united 
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body—which the present theory of constitutional government 
imposes as a sine gud non—they must “ give and take,” they 
must compromise, they must often submit their own opinions 
and wishes to those of the majority of their colleagues. They 
must, in Parliament, vote for measures which, in the bosom of 
the cabinet, they have deprecated and opposed. And all this 
may be done, and a while ago could be done, honourably and 
without difficulty. But the glass-house, i in which it is becoming 
the fashion for statesmen to live and move and have their being, 
is fast rendering it impossible. A new element has been intro- 
duced, It is plain that unknown differences among members of 
a Government would be compatible with the retention of office, 
when known differences would not. As long as the divergence 
is locked in the secrecy of the Cabinet, a dissentient minister may 
fairly and conscientiously, as a member of the Government, 
support measures which yet he desired that Government had 
not adopted : he can no longer do this if the public at large, or 
the audience he is addressing, is cognizant of his individual di- 
vergence from the aggregate opinion of the ministry. It would 
be ‘impossible for him, in that case, to stand up against the 
taunts and home-thrusts and argumenta ad hominem of his 
opponents. Publicity, therefore, makes all the difference. 

The country at large is, perhaps, scarcely prepared to admit 
or realize this plain, broad, honest statement of one of the unde- 
niably essential conditions of combined political action. But the 
most high-minded and scrupulous of practical statesmen will, we 
are satisfied, unhesitatingly indorse our canon of public morality. 
In confirmation, we may instance the series of events which 
broke up Lord Grey’s ministry in 1834, and the true history 
of which was not generally known. Lord Grey and Lord 
Althorp differed upon an important clause of the Irish Coercion 
Bill, then about to be renewed. Lord Althorp, backed by the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
strongly of opinion that the clause prohibiting public meetings 
was no longer necessary, and ought not to be introduced into 
the new enactment. Lord Grey not only insisted on the clause, 
but said he could not remain in power. without it. Lord Al- 
thorp, the most honest and spotless of our statesmen, gave way, 
and as Home Secretary himself introduced the Bill with the 
clause to which he had so much objected. O’Connell was 
furious, and, taking advantage of a confidential communication 
which had been previously made to him by Mr. Littleton, be- 
trayed the fact of Lord Althorp’s difference with his chief, or at 
least said what inevitably led to the betrayal. That honest 
minister at once resigned. He had been prepared, as one of a 
Cabinet, to recommend and defend a clause of which he privately 
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disapproved, rather than break up a valuable and popular 
Government, as long as his disapproval remained a secret; but 
he felt that it would be impossible to do so after his individual 
opinions had been made known. ‘Till then, his separate mind 
was merged in his position as spokesman of his Government. 
His position became untenable simply by reason of its publicity. 
Yet of his unimpeachable integrity and patriotism no one can, 
or ever did, entertain a suspicion. However, therefore, the 
doctrine we have laid down may seem to savour of a lax 
morality, it can be impugned only by those who are prepared to 
argue, either that a sufficient number of competent and eminent 
men can be found who agree on all points,—or that the slightest 
difference of sentiment must always involve the retirement of 
the dissentient ministers, (which is equivalent to saying that no 
administration can endure for a session or a month,)—or that a 
Cabinet need neither be, nor appear to be, united. 

Now, the special point which we desire to bring before the 
consideration of the public, is the price we pay for our system 
and theory of Government by party; and the evils which result 
from that article of our Constitutional creed which requires the 
Cabinet to act as a body, and to possess a substantial and per- 
vading, or, at all events, a supposititious harmony and unity of 
view. The sketch which we have given of the past and present 
aspect of the political world, will enable us to perceive that these 
evils are, at least, three in number. 

The desirable arrangement—that which would most contribute 
to the welfare and glory of a nation—would undoubtedly be that 
by which the arrangement of each special department should be in 
the hands of the statesman who most thoroughly understood that 
department, and whose views regarding it were most sound, i.e., 
most in accordance with the constant, deliberate, enlightened opi- 
nion of the country, even though his notions on matters connected 
with other Government questions were by no means correspond- 
ingly judicious ; and that he should be able to impress upon the 
rest of the Cabinet the stamp of his own mind, and to imbue 
them with his doctrines as far as related to his own spécialité, 
and no further. By such an arrangement, we should combine 
the advantages of a perfectly united and a perfectly judicious 
Cabinet. Thus, for example, we will assume that Mr. Gladstone 
is a consummate master of the principles of financial policy, that 
his views on this subject are far-sighted and profound, and that 
to him the country could gladly, and with unbounded confi- 
dence, commit the control of the Exchequer, and would feel any 
change in the head of that department to be a change for the 
worse. We will assume further, which will probably be ad- 
mitted with equal readiness, that Lord Clarendon is the man of 
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all others whom the nation is anxious to intrust with the direc- 
tion of its foreign relations, inasmuch as it has formed the very 
highest estimate of his liberality, firmness, foresight, and 
sagacity. We may also consider it as an admitted point, that 
Lord Grey would be incomparably the best man to be at the 
head of the civil administration of the army at a time when that 
administration grievously needs reconstruction and purification, 
inasmuch as he has given proof, not only of a thorough mastery 
of the necessities of the case, but of the requisite energy, stern- 
ness, and courage, to govern with a strong hand. Finally, we 
may take for granted, without any great departure from pro- 
bable truth, that Lord Elgin was found to combine, more than 
any other individual, the sound principles and the practical 
experience needed for the supreme management of the Colonial 
Department. A Government composed of these men—with 
colleagues equally eminent severally for their special qualifica- 
tions, and each giving the tone, controlling the policy, and 
speaking the decisions of the Cabinet, on questions relating to 
his own branch—would be such a government as the country has 
always wanted, but has never seen. 

Now we will assume further—what notoriously is partially and 
might easily be wholly true—that these several statesmen, so 
wise and sound each in his own department, are wise and sound 
in that department only ;—that Mr. Gladstone, so unrivalled a 
master of finance, is utterly astray on the subject of our foreign 
policy ; that Lord Clarendon has a screw loose on the subject of 
Colonial Administration; that Lord Grey holds strong but 
quite erroneous notions as to affairs of revenue and taxation ; 
and that Lord Elgin differs altogether from the latter as to army 
reform, and fancies he knows a great deal upon the subject, when 
in reality he knows absolutely nothing. We will suppose, too, 
what probably would not be far from the mark, that all these 
ministers, though signally wise and reliable only in one line, are 
deeply interested in all; and sit, or are desired to sit, in the 
same Cabinet under the present theory of the necessity and reality 
of Cabinet agreement. What results must follow, alternately or 
altogether ? 

Either these several gentlemen, feeling it desirable for the 
interests of their country (for we put out of view all selfish and 
unworthy considerations, as inconsistent with any of their names, ) 
that they should continue to act together—endeavour to accom- 
modate their opinions to each other, and seek harmony through 
the channel of compromise: Mr. Gladstone gives up or modifies 
some of his well-considered and consistent schemes of finance to 
humour the errors of Lord Clarendon or the crotchets of Lord 
Grey,—perhaps even risks failure by surrendering some essential 
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though apparently secondary feature of his system. Lord 
Clarendon—finding Mr, Gladstone dead against him as to the 
treatment of this Court or the despatch of those ambassadorial 
instructions, and as unbending as conscientious men are apt to 
be—gives way, introduces perplexity and confusion into a pre- 
viously clear policy, and perhaps by giving an impression to 
foreign powers of vacillation or timidity, leads to future blood- 
shed or imbroglio. Again, Lord Grey and Mr. Gladstone, hav- 
ing both been colonial ministers, have certain notions of their 
own as to “responsible government,” or “ waste lands” in 
Australia, and exercise such a pressure on Lord Elgin, that he 
yields where his own judgment was both clear and indisputably 
sound, While Lord Grey—albeit not given to compromise or 
surrender—cannot for very shame insist upon conceding nothing 
to colleagues who have conceded so much to him. The conse- 
quence is that every one of these ministers has succeeded in da- 
maging the policy of others, and rendering it comparatively weak, 
vulnerable, and indefensible; they have all spoiled their own ju- 
dicious plans; and it is no consolation to the country, though it 
may be so to them, that they have spoiled those of their colleagues 
also. The wisdom of the Cabinet has been sacrificed to its union 
—or rather to the supposition, shadow and simulacrum of that 
union. In order to obtain a creed which they could all repeat in 
unison, they have put up with a creed which none of them thorough- 
ly believes. In order to obtain a policy in which they could all 
unite, they have adopted a policy which none of them thoroughly 
approves. The jirst effect, therefore, of the constitutional theory 
we are criticising, is, that the destinies of the country are com- 
mitted to a Government whose principles are far less sound, and 
whose action is far less energetic and judicious, than would 
otherwise have been the case. We pay a solid and heavy price 
for an imaginary gain, 

Or if, as is commonly the case, the men of most commanding 
ability are also the men of the most earnest convictions and the 
most unbending wills, and these discrepant colleagues refuse to 
modify their plans in deference to those whom they feel to be 
less competent than themselves, then the Government breaks 
up; fresh combinations have to be formed; the country is ex- 
posed to the great mischief of frequent changes and occasional 
most inconvenient interregnums; and, what is still worse, it has 
to encounter the disappointment and the peril of seeing its 
affairs, at a moment possibly of the most critical and menacing 
aspect, committed to inferior hands. A weak War-Minister is 
substituted for one of consummate and acknowledged genius; 
a feeble financier replaces a wise one; or, perhaps, the party, as 
a whole, becomes disorganized, the entire Government is handed 
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over to a ministry altogether incapable and undesired. The 
Exchequer is consigned to Mr. Disraeli, the Foreign Office to 
Lord Malmesbury, and the Army to Lord Ellenborough, not 
because these men are fit to be named in the same day with 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Grey, or because 
the country has any confidence in the former or any distrust of 
the latter, but because theory requires that statesmen who act 
together should agree in all main questions, and these statesmen 
find it impossible to do so, ’ 

Or, thirdly, the country must put up with a greater evil still— 
that of having its affairs conducted by men who can give and 
take, can compromise and yield, can agree with any colleagues, 
and sit in any cabinet,—precisely because they have no earnest 
convictions at all, For it is obvious at once, that just in pro- 
portion to the depth and sincerity of a statesman’s opinions will 
be his difficulty of surrender or of compromise. And if the 
nation requires that it shall be governed by fifteen or twenty 
men who think earnestly, and yet must think alike, it is an 
Egyptian task-master, and requires the incompatible and the 
impossible. 

But another evil, and one perhaps more serious than any 
we have named, arises almost inevitably from the collision 
between the actual facts and the theoretical morality of political 
life. If the affairs of the country are to be conducted with any 
efticiency, if it is not to be exposed to ministerial crises at the 
most perilous conjunctures, if cabinets are to have any stability 
or endurance at all, men who differ on very important points 
must often continue to sit in the same cabinet, and must com- 
promise or suppress their differences. Then comes exposure, 
and public confidence receives a rude and fatal shock. Men of 
the highest eminence, politicians of the purest honour, are dis- 
covered to have been sitting and acting for months with col- 
leagues with whom they essentially disagreed, but by a majority 
of whom they were overruled. It is remembered that they have 
defended these colleagues even where they dissented from them ; 
that they have acquiesced in courses as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of which they had long entertained the most serious mis- 
givings, and stood gallantly by associates whom in private they 
were endeavouring to oust or to dissuade. When discovery 
comes, or often before, these ministers secede, and the language 
they then hold and the extreme opposition into which they 
oy run, convey the strongest impression as to the extent of 
the divergencies they had long suppressed, and even formally 
or impliedly denied. The nation does not split hairs, nor take 
much account of explanations, however ingenious or sound. It., 
is told—and justly, granting the constitutional theory of cabinet , 
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unity—that these things must be; but to its broad instinctive 
moral sense they savour of insincerity ; it remembers that all the 
time these suppressed internal dissensions existed ; it was assured, 
in stereotyped phrase, “ that the Government felt and acted as 
one man;” it asks why the same state of things may not exist 
still; it ceases to believe in assurances; it suspects every one, 
and mistrusts and is bewildered by a code of political morality, 
in which everything depends upon degree. All this may be 
quite unreasonable, but it is not unaccountable; the public is 
not philosophic, nor always discerning or discriminating ; it is a 
grievous thing when the confidence of the country in the character 
of its statesmen is shaken; and that it has been thus shaken to 
its very core by recent occurrences no one can deny. 


Such then being the mischiefs which result from this supposed 
necessity for cabinet union, —viz., frequent and injurious minis- 
terial changes, transference of power to inferior statesmen, dam- 
age done to the policy of superior ones, bewilderment of the 
national conscience, and destruction or disturbance of public 
confidence in the great and powerful,—it may be worth while to 
consider whether this necessity is real or imaginary, and whether 
the unity of action, or at least of opinion, for which we pay so 
high a price, is worth that price, or, indeed, is attainable at any 
price. 

And, first, we may observe in passing, that it is by no means 
of such old date as is supposed. Formerly, our sovereign con- 
sulted or directed each Minister on matters in his own depart- 
ments. Cabinet Councils, as we see them, were unknown in 
earlier days. Even as late as the middle of the last century—a 
time certainly not as a whole to be drawn into a precedent—the 
greatest and most avowed divergencies existed in the Government, 
which yet held together with considerable coherence. Pelham’s 
own Paymaster spoke against his estimates. His own Secre- 
tary-at-War spoke against his Regency Bill. In 1754, New- 
castle was Prime Minister, and made Sir Thomas Robinson Se- 
cretary of State and leader of the House of Commons, Legge 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt Paymaster of the Forces, 
and Fox Secretary-at-War. “ In November,” says Macaulay, 
“ Parliament met, and, before the end of that month, the new 
Secretary of State had been so unmercifully baited by the Pay- 
master and the Secretary-at-War, that he was thoroughly sick 
of his situation. Fox attacked him with great force and acri- 
mony. Pitt affected a kind of contemptuous tenderness for Sir 
Thomas, and directed his attack principally against Newcastle. 
Legge, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the 
Treasury warrants necessary to give effect to the treaties nego- 
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tiated by the First Lord.” Not a seemly spectacle this, but 
curious, and indicative of different conceptions of Government 
unity from those which prevail in our day. Lord Chatham 
took his own way when Minister, without troubling himself 
much about the proceedings or opinions of his colleagues. His 
son, the second Pitt, secured harmony by doing all the thinking 
of the Cabinet himself. This, as we have already pointed out, 
can be the case no longer. Ministers are expected and choose 
to examine and consider for themselves, not only on their own 
branch of administration, but on those of their colleagues like- 
wise. Now, it needs no proof that fifteen or twenty men who 
think for themselves cannot think alike on half the important 
questions that come before them, unless those questions involve 
clear principles, and are of a nature to test character. The real 
agreement aimed at is therefore unattainable. We attain it only 
in a most imperfect degree, and by a most costly process. 

“ Of what use would Cabinets be, (it is asked,) if this sup- 
posed unison were avowedly dispensed with?” We reply that their 
actual, as distinguished from their fancied, value would remain 
as now. They would be secret conclaves for consultation. Each 
Minister would have the benefit of his colleague’s advice ; his 
ideas and his policy would be cleared, mended, and tested by 
discussion with some of the ablest men in the kingdom; while 
they would escape the wounds and injury they now often sus- 
tain by forcible modifications, The good influence of the Cabinet 
upon them would remain, though its bad influence would be 
eliminated. Moreover, men of sensitive conscience would not be 
tortured, as they now are, by having to support special measures 
which they secretly disapprove, and men of lofty reputation 
would not be damaged by having this apparent insincerity 
brought to light. Statesmen would have the unspeakable com- 
fort of being able to say openly what they thought, and the 
public would have the trustful repose of being able to believe 
implicitly what statesmen said. 

The change we are contemplating would have another ad- 
vantage: It would facilitate a suitable distribution of Ministerial 
places; it would make it much more possible than it is now to 
put and keep each statesman in the department which he un- 
derstands. We should not as now, in order to get a tolerably 
good set of Ministers on the whole, have to leave them to allot 
offices in utter disregard of individual qualifications. We should 
not have to discard an entire good Ministry in order to get rid 
of one objectionable Member—we should not have to tolerate an 
entire bad Ministry for the sake of retaining one desirable and 
indispensable man. Further, we should bring our theory more 
into harmony with our practice; and, in doing so, we should 
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trench upon no really extant prerogative of any constitutional 
_- Lhe Crown nominally now appoints its Ministers—the 
2arliament really designates them. Why should we compel 
either the legal or the actual authority to select them in the 
lump? We think it no strange or unwarrantable liberty in the 
House of Commons to say, “ We will commit the Government 
to such or such a party.” Why should we deem it stranger or 
more inadmissible to say, “ We will commit this or that special 
department to this or that qualified individual?” We shall be 
told that, under such a system, the power and action of the Go- 
vernment, as a Government, would be at an end. In speaking 
thus, are we not mystifying ourselves with words, and dwelling 
in unmeaning forms? Would not the Foreign Policy of the 
Government be that of Lord Clarendon, and the Financial 
Policy of the Government that of Mr. Gladstone, backed by a 
majority of the two Houses? And is it really anything but this 
now,—only this impaired, imperilled, and unavowed ? 


On a matter so new as that which we have here broached, we 
abstain from giving a decided opinion. We merely desire to lay 
it before the public for discussion, satisfied that, when it has 
once been fully argued, there will be no great difficulty in 
arriving at a sound conclusion, nor in carrying out that conclu- 
sion, when once adopted, into actual life. 











Fielding and Thackeray. 


Art. VIL.—1. The Newcomes. Memoirs of a most respectable 
Family, Edited by ARTHUR PENDENNIS, Esq. London, 
1854-5. 

2. The Life of Henry Fielding, with Notices of his Writings, his 
Times, and Contemporaries. By FrepertcK LAWRENCE. 
London, 1855. 


LET us set out by entering our protest against the ignorance 
or hypocrisy which is at the base of the main complaint brought 
against Mr. Thackeray, by some who have not been indisposed 
to concede to him the possession of the most brilliant abilities, 
There has been a loud cry raised, (and in the name of religion 
too!) that this writer represents men and women as worse than 
they are; that the majority of his dramatis persone are mean, 
or malicious, or stupid, or vain, or have two or more of those 
and other disqualifications together; that absolutely admirable 
characters are not to be discovered in his social world ; that his 
very good people are few and far between ; and that his amiable 
persons are sometimes stupid, at least to a degree that would 
prevent their shining at a London dinner party. Does not the 
accusation, put plainly, confute itself, and turn to the credit of 
the accused for clear-sightedness? For our parts, we should 
rather be disposed to charge Mr. Thackeray with the opposite 
error, were we not convinced that a novelist who should repre- 
sent the world with its average amount of malice, stupidity, 
meanness, and vanity, would be absolutely unreadable. Let the 
reader take a glance, first over the score or so of portraits in the 
“ Newcomes,” and then over the score or so of his own acquaint- 
ance—including, of course, himself, and let him candidly say 
whether, the numbers pre-supposed equal, he knows as many 
worthy people as Mr. Pendennis, in his editorial capacity, pre- 
tends to depict. Of course, we are assuming, though this is, 
perhaps, unfair, that our reader knows his own friends and 
himself as intimately as he is allowed to become acquainted with 
that “most respectable family,” the Newcomes, and those who are 
associated with it. This, however, being premised, we certainly 
should judge him happy, if, among his peculiar score, he can find 
matches for the great-minded gentleman, Colonel Newcome ; the 
high and sweet lady, the Countess of Florac; the (considering 
the disadvantages of her bringing up) remarkably right-minded 
Miss Ethel; the frank and honourable boy Clive; the honest 
and independent, and withal amiable, Miss Honeyman; the 
immaculate matron Mrs. Laura; the unpretentious wife-and- 
home-loving member of parliament, her husband; the meek 
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man of genius, J. J., not to speak of others of less significant, 
or a more mixed quality, as F. Bayham, Sherrick, George 
Barnes, Lady Walham, De Florac, Lord Kew, Miss Cann, and 
half-a-dozen others, who are “ all right at heart,” as the cant and 
very questionable phrase goes. Against this galaxy of excellence, 
what have we of the utterly abominable to put in the scale? 
Only Barnes Newcome, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mrs. Hobson New- 
come, and Lady Kew, all of whom, except the last, let it be 
allowed, (for it is true,) are extremely common characters, 
though we have not, commonly, the means of becoming so 
thoroughly and philosophically acquainted with them as in these 
instances. Why do we go on calling ourselves “ miserable 
sinners” on Sundays, if we are to abuse Mr. Thackeray on 
week-days for making out many of us to be somewhat less than 
saints? ‘The plain tact is, that Mr. Thackeray is decried for 
exactly that quality which constitutes his originality, namely, his 
faithfulness to some important point, or points of truth, hitherto 
denied or disregarded. We are all, nominally, orthodox on the 
point of human imperfection in the abstract, but now that Mr. 
Thackeray insists on proving in detail, that there is really some 
substantial verity in the charge, he meets with a most heretical 
roar of disapprobation. He is the Athanasius of the doctrine of 
human peccability. 

This subject, the further it is examined, brings the greater 
credit to our client. Other writers have represented the world in 
as evil a light, but few have done the work with such conscience- 
convicting truth. Mr. Thackeray makes a third with Shakes- 
peare and Fielding in this, that all his discreditable characters 
have an unhappy trick of claiming kindred with us. Without 
desiring to undervalue the great ability of Mr. Dickens, it must 
be allowed, for example, that his bad people have the unreal 
though convenient quality of self-isolation from the tolerable 
part of humanity—to which, of course, every reader belongs. 
We cut them with a perfect conscience; we cannot even ex- 
change a nod with such unmistakably disreputable persons. 
But the three writers above mentioned are more profound in 
their ethnology. ‘They display to the conscience of the “ most 
respectable persons,” the links by which they are more than 
blood-relatives of the most unknowable scoundrels. Again, the 
good people in Mr. Thackeray’s writings are apt to displease us, 
strange as this may seem, for the very same reason, ‘The heroes 
and heroines of less veracious writers permit themselves to be 
admired at a distance, and without insisting that we shall be like 
them, for the very sufficient reason that this is impossible. But 
Mr, Thackeray’s good people affront us with a display of our 
own possibilities. If we are not as good as they are, we ought 
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to be, and we know it ; and we are obliged to blush at mean- 
ness, malice, vanity, and folly, which others, so clearly sharing 
the same humanity with ourselves, have abandoned, or refused 
to take up with. Furthermore, between perfect heroes and 
heroines, and imperfect readers, the distance is not measurable ; 
and, as all mathematicians know, the relations between infinity 
and zero are remarkable, and by beginners in algebra these en- 
tities (or nonentities) are apt to be confounded. But between 
imperfect readers and much less imperfect Colonels Newcome 
and Countesses de Florac, the distance is perfectly intelligible, 
and not, by any slight of conscience, to be confused with nullity. 

These qualities of Mr. Thackeray’s recent writings, while 
they scandalize large classes, confer upon his books an inexpres- 
sible attraction and value for those who really believe in original 
sin and human imperfectibility. If Mr. Thackeray wrote only 
half as well as he does, many people who now criticise, would be 
wholesale admirers of his works. He is not half-cracked, which 
is unfortunate for his reputation with those who judge of genius 
by the fracture. He has a feeling of the responsibility of pos- 
sessing intellectual power, or, at all events, he acts as if he had, 
(which is all that concerns us,) and neglects no means of making 
it efficient and productive. His business is to paint the world, 
and for that purpose he goes to look at it, and does not wish 
Nature out of the way, as Fuseli did, in order that his egotistical 
fancy may have unimpeded play; and his successive works 
bear that unmistakable badge of conscientious workmanship, 
successive improvement. 

Mr. Thackeray’s peculiar “ style” reaches perfection in the 
“ Newcomes.” We say his peculiar style, because, in that ex- 
quisite novel “Esmond,” he has proved himself capable of 
assuming a style, which, though throughout sustained and fault- 
less, is evidently not that which pleases him best, however much 
it may be preferred by many of his readers, and those, perhaps, the 
best worth pleasing. The chief fault of his ordinary and own style 
is also the fault of Fielding’s; namely, a habit of winking 
the eye, as it were, at the reader, as he goes on. We suppose 
that most readers like this, as those are generally popular fa- 
vourites who do it. For our parts, we could well dispense with 
the compliment to ourselves supposed to be implied, for the sake 
of the gain to the novelist’s dignity. With the single drawback, 
however, of this defect, Mr. Thackeray’s present style is a mar- 
vel of completeness and culture; and, to appreciate it properly, 
the degrees through which this writer has passed in attaining it 
should be examined. Mr. Thackeray was a “crack writer” 
fifteen years ago. It is exactly fifteen years ago that there ap- 
peared in the “ Times” newspaper an article on Fielding, which 
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is too marked in its manner, and in its anticipation of the views 
expressed in the “ Lectures on the English Humorists,” for 
there to be a moment’s doubt as to the authorship. The 
“Times” literary articles are always in the most striking style 
that can be had for money. But let the reader, who has easy 
access to a file of that newspaper, compare the article in ques- 
tion (September 3, 1840) with the “ Lecture on Fielding in 
the English Humorists.” There is exactly the same order of 
views and intellectual merit in both, but there is nearly as much 
diiference between the two styles as there is between smoke and 
flame. 

The difference between Fielding and Thackeray, in respect of 
that breadth of handling in which it has been complained that 
the latter is inferior to the former, is a difference mainly of the 
times lived in and depicted by these writers. Does any one 
suppose that Fielding would have dared to describe a Squire 

estern, or a Lady Bellaston, for the edification of subscribers 
to modern circulating libraries? Could the respective virtues 
and failings of a Joseph Andrews and a Tom Jones have been 
set forth, in a time when the lips of novelist and dramatist are 
absolutely locked, with regard to that which still exercises, as it 
ever did, and ever must, the chief moral energies of almost all 
men, during many, and those the most dramatic years of their 
lives? We do not complain of this refinement of modern 
speech, though we doubt whether it goes much deeper. On the 
contrary, we heartily wish the reform were more thorough than 
it is, and that men should never rise, even from their talk over 
their wine, with the flavour in their mouths and minds of a 
phrase, or a sentiment which ought to make them blush to “join 
the ladies.” Reforms often advance from superficial to profound, 
and a pure tongue is a laudable hypocrisy, if it be nothing better. 
Art, it is true, has hitherto been a sufferer by the improvement. 
That it will not be so in the long run, we are convinced: for 
everything that really betters life must better that which is its 
representative: but life, as we have said, is not as yet, probably, 
very substantially better in this respect; and the novelist and 
dramatist are meanwhile under the unhappy necessity of repre- 
senting a society which dares not, and ought not to dare, to seem 
no better than it is. The breadth of treatment which is thus 
impossible for the modern novelist, is substituted in Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s works by a subtlety of handling which is almost equally 
admirable, and which would scarcely be compatible with the 
strength of light and shade we find in Fielding. Mr. Thackeray 
is as much the originator of this kind of writing as Fielding was 
of the other; and if there are numerous little indications of re- 
verence and imitation of the latter in the works of the former, 
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the two writers, in their main characteristics, are absolute oppo- 
sites, although, as we have said, that opposition is probably no 
more than the natural reflection, by two first-rate minds, of the 
opposite social character of their times, We are all of us dis- 
ciples of that school of the new science of moral anatomy, of 
which Mr. Thackeray is the master; and it is emphatically 
true of him, as of all other great writers, that he is only “ out- 
running the age in the direction which it is spontaneously 
taking.” 

There is nothing more easy or unprofitable than running 
— as they are called, when there is little or no paral- 
lelism in the case. The only important point of similarity be- 
tween Thackeray and Fielding is soon stated and done with ; 
and it consists in what we may regard as the unquestionable fact, 
that these writers are the two greatest painters of human nature, 
as it actually is, that we have ever had, Shakespeare alone ex- 
cepted. It does not necessarily follow that they are the two 
greatest novelists ; because a good many things besides a pro- 
found knowledge of, and power of rendering, human nature, go 
to the making of a first-rate novel. Yet we should hesitate be- 
fore we placed any works higher than “ Amelia” and “ Esmond” 
in the ranks of general novelesque perfection. 

Since there are probably few of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the “ Newcomes,” we will assume such acquaint- 
ance in the few remarks we are about to make concerning the 
details of this book. 

It contains more than one illustration of a truth which we 
have long felt, but which does not seem to be commonly recog- 
nised, that, great as Mr. Thackeray is as a satirist, he is still 
greater as a serious writer. In our opinion, he never rose so 
high as in “ Esmond,” in which the satirist, for a time, became 
the grave historian. There are examples of high and pure 
pathos in the “ Newcomes” which are scarcely surpassed else- 
where: the whole character of Colonel Newcome has an epic 
dignity about it, and all his history, after his loss of fortune, 
especially his retirement as the Grey-friars pensioner, is as full 
as it can be of that noble pathos which consists in the display of 
an humble and heroic superiority to worldly ill. Aristophanes 
was right in laughing at Euripides for trying to evoke tears by 
the mere fact of suffering. There is, in truth, no pathos in that 
by itself. It may even be ridiculous, as the “ base self-pitying 
tears” of Thersites. But, we can scarcely tell why, there is 
always something in true nobility of character which makes the 
tears “rise in the heart and gather to the eyes” of those who 
merit to behold it. It is an evidence of immortality which we 
cannot resist, and the tears, perhaps, come by way of uncon- 
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scious protest against the ordinary baseness of our mortal 
lives. 

Of the various illustrations which this work affords of those of 
the writer’s merits which are universally admitted, we have not 
spoken, and do not intend to speak, our purpose being mainly 
at present to do justice to him in particulars in which justice 
has been hitherto generally refused. His view of the characters 
of women is one of these points. It is constantly said of his 
female characters, that when they are amusing and agreeable 
they are worthless, and that when they are good they are stupid. 
Mrs. Laura and Ethel are contradictions of this charge, unless 
indeed it is stupid not to talk epigrams, and not to despise reli- 
gion. For Mrs. Laura we profess an unbounded esteem and 
affection, and think that we cannot give her higher praise than 
that of saying she reminds us of Fielding’s “ Amelia,” whom we 
agree with Mr. Thackeray in regarding as the loveliest female 
character ever described in prose or verse. Ethel, too, though 
vastly less attractive than Mrs, Laura, is neither stupid nor bad. 
Mr. Thackeray is almost the only modern writer who has under- 
stood that the secret of describing the character of a true woman 
is to do it by negatives. When we have read all about Laura 
Bell, afterwards Mrs. Pendennis, what do we know about her 
except that she illustrates that sweet and golden medium, that 
moderation in all things, which is the great charm of the feminine 
nature, and which makes its highest positive praise that which 
is the principal thing predicated of her in the Bible, namely, 
discretion. “ A fair woman without discretion, is as a jewel of 
gold in a swine’s snout.”—“ Teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to be dis- 
creet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own hus- 
bands.” No positive and partial excellencies can compensate in 
the woman for the absence of this beautiful want of character, 
which Pope, in his moral and physical incapacity to appreciate 
woman, complained of; and few have ever felt this negative 
loveliness more strongly than Mr. Thackeray. 

In a novel so certain as the “ Newcomes” of becoming a 
classic, we must not neglect to point out two faults which we 
hope that Mr. Thackeray may think it worth his while to cor- 
rect in a future edition.—First, the unnatural refusal of Clive 
to give up the profession of an artist,—for to him it was clearly 
nothing dearer than a profession, and only that nominally, for 
he did not live by it,—when he saw plainly that the name of 
artist vexed the pride of his mistress, and greatly damaged his 
chance with her. Secondly, the very unsatisfactory character 
of the conclusion, which not only leaves us almost in doubt as 
to whether Clive and Ethel were married after all, but also with 
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an unpleasant impression that it is not much matter whether 
they are or not. Mrs. Mackenzie is the person who occupies 
the foreground, to our mind’s eye, as we close the book, and the 
very name of that person is as bad to one’s nerves as a blast of 
east wind. Why did not Mr. Thackeray let us witness the final 
disappearance of the cloud, which for the moment obscured the 
fortunes and disturbed the tempers of the hero and heroine? 
We are not made “ sadder and wiser” by this sorry conclusion, 
but only put out of sorts, and left irritable ;—the only moral we 
are disposed at the moment to draw being, that we also have 
our Mrs. Mackenzie somewhere among our “ friends” or rela- 
tions, and that we will henceforth be like Clive, and let her 
know our minds about her, instead of excusing her to ourselves, 
or decently containing our rage, as hitherto. 

It would be as hard to criticise one of Fielding’s novels as to 
criticise a fine day—they have so few faults and so few pecu- 
liarities. Their excellence is “ as broad and general as the 
casing air,” and is only to be praised in terms which would be 
true of nature herself. It is impossible for any one, who brings 
to the perusal a proper amount of experience and observation, 
to read any of these works without a sense of moral invigoration, 
which is as delightful as it is unlike the result of nearly all other 
novel reading. Few things are more startling than the contrast 
between this tone and what seems to have been the character of 
Fielding’s life. This of itself, it must be allowed, seems not to 
have been one to create any great admiration for him. The 
best thing in it is his love of his first wife; yet a man must be 
far gone who is incapable of a passionate, enduring, and increa- 
sing devotion to such a woman as the original of “ Amelia.” 
But if we are to judge a man by his works, it must be by all 
his works, and, as the biographer of Keats admirably says, the 
“ works” of an author are his works indeed. St. Bernard says, 
that, at the Last Day, it will not be asked what we did or what 
we believed, but what we loved. If we would know what Field- 
ing loved, we must question not our superficial knowledge of 
his actual life, but “ Tom Jones,” “ Amelia,” and “ Joseph 
Andrews,”—from which we find not only that he sincerely loved 
what is gracious in human life, but that he comprehended 
and loved the source of that graciousness. Coleridge says that 
the young man’s mind must already be corrupt which can 
receive damage from these novels. They are not works, however, 
which we would recommend to young people. The minds of 
almost all young men are more or less corrupt—at least it 
would. be very dangerous in education to act on the assumption 
of the reverse. But apart from that question, it is certainly 
not advisable that young minds should be familiarized with the 
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idea of the possibility of such general laxness of manners as 
Fielding depicts—of course without astonishment, since he lived 
in them himself. 

Let us, with the help of Mr. Laurence’s amusing Life, look 
back for a little to these old times. Henry Fielding was born 
at Sharpman Park, near Glastonbury, on the 22d of April 
1707. His father, General Fielding, son of Dr. Fielding, 
canon of Salisbury, served with distinction under the great 
Marlborough. Henry was one of six children, His only 
brother died young, and, of his four sisters, Sarah, the third, is 
known as the authoress of “ David Simple.” His early educa- 
tion was conducted at home by the family chaplain, who is 
thought to have furnished an original for the parson Trulliber of 
“ Joseph Andrews,”—“ one of the largest men vou should see, 
and could have acted the part of Sir John Falstaff without 
stuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was consi- 
derably increased by the shortness of his stature, his shadow 
ascending very near as far in height when he lay on his back as 
when he stood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarse, and 
his accent extremely broad. To complete the whole, he had a 
stateliness in his gait when he walked not unlike that of a goose, 
only he stalked slower.” From the tutorship of this man, Field- 
ing was transferred to Eton, where he was fellow-student with 
George Lyttleton, William Pitt, Henry Fox, and other celebri- 
ties of the day, with most of whom his liveliness, wit, and good 
nature, made him a favourite. His friendship with Lyttleton 
lasted with their lives. 

On leaving Eton, Fielding was sent to study Civil Law under 
one of the most famous professors at Leyden, for it was his 
father’s intention to make him a barrister. It was agreed, on 
his leaving England, that his father should allow him an annual 
income of £200, which was probably drawn from an estate in 
Dorsetshire which had belonged to Fielding’s mother, who was 
now dead; but, during his son’s absence, General Fielding hav- 
ing entered upon his second marriage, and brought upon him- 
self the expense of a young family, and being, moreover, a man 
of liberal habits, found his expenses increase so much, that, after 
making each remittance less than its predecessor, he was com- 
pelled at last to drop them altogether. Fielding never seems to 
have borne his father any ill-will on this account. He had per- 
fect faith in his good intentions, and probably saw that the home 
expenditure made it impossible for his father to keep his promise 
as regarded the allowance. It, however, became necessary for 
him to exert himself in some way to supply the deficiency. The 
practice of his profession offered little prospect of immediate 
relief, and, having tried his hand at dramatic writing while in 
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Holland, he determined on producing a finished play, and try- 
ing his success in this kind of literature. 

It was at this time that Fielding, being scarcely twenty years 
old, formed his first attachment. The object of it was Sarah 
Andrews, his cousin, a young girl of great beauty, who is said 
to have furnished him with a model for “ Sophia Western.” 
Fielding’s prospects and habits were not such as to win the 
consent of the lady’s friends, and as, upon their rejection of his 
proposal, he attempted her abduction, she was removed from 
his reach. Much of his profligacy between this time and his 
marriage, some six or eight years after, may perhaps be ascribed 
to the effects of a disappointment which seems greatly to have 
embittered him for the time. 

Fielding’s first published play was a comedy called “ Love in 
several Masks.” The taste of the day had been both pandered 
to, and further vitiated, by the immoralities of Congreve, Far- 
quhar, and Vanbrugh. <A play which had no gross jests, and 
no sneers at the marriage-tie, would have been instantly rejected 
by the audience as lacking savour, and power of fixing the 
attention. As Fielding was writing for money, his first object 
was of course to please the play-goers; and it is probable that 
much of the grossness and immorality of this and his subsequent 
productions is to be laid to the charge of the audience rather 
than to the perverted taste of the author, It is certainly a fact, 
that no grossness is ever to be detected in the works of Fielding, 
introduced simply for its own sake. The laugh is produced by 
a witticism to which such grossness is only a means, and never, 
as in the works of many of his contemporaries, by the mere 
breach of decorum or morality—never, in short, by the gross- 
ness itself. 

During the writing and publication of his plays, Fielding’s 
life was of a very irregular description. The green-room and 
tavern were his favourite places of resort ; and his companions, 
among whom was Richard Savage, were of the description which 
these places usually afford. He was constantly in want of 
money; for what he got was either immediately swallowed up in 
the payment of old debts, in redeeming pawned finery, or in 
thoughtless extravagancies. If we may judge from his com- 
panions, he belonged to the class of professional beggars and 
borrowers, who in all ages have disgraced literature; he was not 
ashamed to seek patronage even where his advances met with 
neglect, or decided repulses ; and a not very honourable poverty 
seems to have been rather a matter of boasting than otherwise ; 
witness his letter to Sir Robert Walpole, written about this 
time :— 
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‘“* The family that dines the latest 
Js in our street esteemed the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
’Fore him who never dines at all. 
Your taste as architect, you know, 
Has been admired by friend and foe ; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles—in the air ? 
We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who’re above us; 
Another instance of my glory, 
Who live above you twice two story ; 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 
* Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers acquainted ; 
This, too, doth in my favour speak ; 
Your levee is but once a week ; 
From mine I can exclude but one day— 
My door is quiet of a Sunday!” 


This letter brought no such reply as Fielding had evidently 
hoped. A subsequent play of Fielding’s was dedicated to the 
minister, and a second poetical letter sent, much of a piece with 
that quoted ; but still no assistance came. Sir Robert’s deafness 
to these frequent appeals may in some measure account for Field- 
ing’s spite against him, as shewn in “ Pasquin” and the “ His- 
torical Register.” 

In the year 1731, being then twenty-four years old, Fielding 
brought out several more plays, hastily written and full of faults, 
which he himself was the first to perceive and ridicule, while the 
public admired. He had now a name sufficiently known to get 
a hearing, and the playgoers of the day were ill able to judge of 
the merits of a play beyond that one point of coarseness and 
immorality, of which Fielding was by no means sparing. It is 
curious to find him submitting such a piece of grossness as “‘ The 
Modern Husband,” to the censorship of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. That she was able to discern his real worth as an 
author is proved by a letter which she wrote in 1754. “ Since I 
was born,” it runs, “no original has appeared except Congreve ; 
and Fielding, who would have approached nearer to his (Con- 
greve’s) excellencies, if not forced by necessity to publish with- 
out correction, and throw many productions into the world he 
would have thrown into the fire, if meat could have been got 
without money, or money without scribbling.” 

There is some difficulty in determining the date of Fielding’s 
marriage. Mr. Lawrence, we think rightly, fixes it in 1735. 
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Fielding was then twenty-eight years old, and had for some time 
been intimate with three sisters of Salisbury, of the name of 
Cradock, all of them so beautiful as to be considered the belles 
of their town. He was deeply attached to one of the three, 
named Charlotte, who, by all accounts, was as amiable as she 
was beautiful. Among a collection of poems published several 
years after, not included in any edition of his works, we find 
many addressed by Fielding to his Charlotte, he assuming the 
name of Strephon, and Charlotte being addressed as Celia. 
Here is a curious “ rebus” on her real name. 


“ Her Christian name.” 
“ A very good fish, very good way of selling 
A very bad thing with a little bad spelling, 
Make the name by the parson and godfather given, 
When a Christian was made of an angel in heaven.” 


In some lines, noticeable, not as regards poetical merit, but 
from being characteristic, and apparently the offspring of feeling, 
Fielding declares his weariness of town life, and disgust at its 
pleasures and ordinary companions. On his marriage, ‘he became 
master of his mother’s little estate at Last Stour, added to 
which, his wife brought him fifteen hundred pounds. He had 
therefore enough money to live on with comfort, far from the 
scenes for which he now felt so little taste, and to indulge his 
wish for leisure and country life. It is, however, difficult, after 
six or eight years of profligacy and imprudence, to do suddenly as 
those do, who have had long experience in a quiet and honourable 
way of living. Fielding at once set up housekeeping on a mag- 
nificent scale, being apparently set on making a great sensation 
among the neighbouring squires. It is related of him that his 
equipage was of unheard- of elegance ; his footmen were clothed 
in canary-coloured plush, perhaps the colour of all others which 
required the most frequent renewing ; his hunters and hounds 
were famous all round, and his dinner parties calculated to 
astonish all the folks of Dorsetshire. Such a state of things 
could only Jast as long as his wife’s capital, and in a year or two 
the crash came. Of course the squires and squires’ wives, whose 
establishments had been thrown into the shade by the yellow 
blaze of the Fielding livery, could only shake their heads and 
declare that the catastrophe had long been predicted by each 
and all of them. Fielding finding old guests and present credi- 
tors equally unpleasant company, “left the place in disgust ; and 
began London life again, with this difference only, that he had 
three, instead of one, to provide for. It is not unlikely that the 
following passage in “ Amelia,” was suggested by a recollection 
of this time :— 
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“ The neighbouring little squires, too, were uneasy to see a little 
renter become their equal in a matter in which they placed so much 
dignity (a carriage) ; and not doubting but it arose in me from the 
same ostentation, they began to hate me likewise and to turn my 
equipage into ridicule ; asserting that my horses, which were as well 
matched as any in the kingdom, were of different colours and sizes, 
with much more of that kind of wit, the only basis of which is lying.’ 


It is commonly believed that “ Amelia” was drawn by Field- 
ing from his wife, and that all the vivid descriptions of domestic 
happiness drawn by the hero, are reflections of Fielding’s own 
experience,—for among all his misfortunes, he retained a full 
sense of the value of that kind and beautiful companion, whose 
money he had thus squandered, 

On reaching London, Fielding at first turned his thoughts to 
the profession for which he had been originally intended, but he 
was diverted from it by a sudden inspiration in another direc- 
tion. Sir Robert Walpole was, at this time, at the height of his 
power, and was consequently the butt of much abuse and 
jealousy. Satires of all kinds were fashionable, at his expense, 
and it suddenly occurred to Fielding that what answered so 
well in print, would have even greater success on the stage. 
With little difficulty he hired his old staff of actors, and the 
now tenantless Haymarket theatre, after which he caused large 
advertisements to be circulated to the effect that “ The Great 
Mogul’s Company of Comedians” would perform “ Pasquin,” a 
dramatic satire on the times ; being the rehearsal of two plays, 
viz., a comedy called “ The Election,” and a tragedy called “ The 
Life and Death of Common Sense.” 

This play was a complete success, and was listened to by a 
crowded audience for six successive weeks. It was a bold satire 
on the system of bribery and ministerial corruption, mixed with 
Sar i allusions to people of note, which called forth peals of 
aughter and applause. 

In 1737, Fielding repeated his experiment in another piece of 
satire called “ The Register for 1736.” Here the minister was 
introduced in a way so offensive that the matter began to be 
seriously discussed by the Government. Among other scenes 
of a similar character, one represents Sir Robert Walpole under 
the name of Mr. Quindam, as bribing some troublesome patriots, 
and then proposing a dance, in which he joins, fiddling at the 
same time. The supposed author, who presides at the rehearsal, 
addresses the audience, explaining that “every one of these 
patriots has a hole in his pocket, as Mr. Quindam knows ; so 
that he intends to make them dance till all the money is fallen 
through, which he will pick up again, and so not lose one half- 
penny by his generosity.” 
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In the midst of the agitation caused by the publication of 
* Pasquin” and “ The Register,” Mr, Giffard, a theatrical 
manager, professing to be seized with qualms of conscience, 
concerning a certain play called “ The Golden Rump,” which 
had been submitted to him, sent it for the inspection of the 
Cabinet. The play was suppressed, and the manager well paid 
by the Treasury for his patriotism. As the name of the author 
never transpired, and as no one but Giffard and the members 
of the Cabinet ever caught a glimpse of the condemned play, 
it has been supposed that the whole transaction was a trick, got 
up expressly to make an unquestionable foundation for passing 
the law, caused in reality by the ridicule of the minister by 
Fielding, which to have noticed, as such, would have been beneath 
the dignity of the Cabinet. Be this as it may, a law passed 
both Houses with great speed, though strongly opposed by Lord 
Chesterfield and others, to the effect that “ every dramatic piece, 
previous to its representation, should receive the license of the 
Lord Chamberlain.” 

About this time Fielding became connected with “ The 
Champion,” a paper published three times a week, and was 
assisted in his management of it by James Ralph, a man of some 
note in his day, who had come originally from Philadelphia. It 
is a great proof of the esteem in which this publication was held, 
that it lived through the hard winter of 1739-40, when the 
Thames was frozen over, and all provisions, as well as coals, and 
even water, reached an enormous price. Literature in general 
was, as might be expected, at a time when money was so much 
needed for the necessaries of life, in a most depressed state. 
Many writers of first-rate abilities were thankful to do the ill- 
paid work of a drudge. Samuel Boyse, the author of “ The 
Deity,” a poem of some merit, was forced to lie in bed for want 
of clothes; the death of Savage occurred at this time ; Amherst, 
for many years a respectable editor, died of grief and want, and 
found a grave by the charity of his bookseller; and Thomson, 
the author of “ The Seasons,” was labouring hard at uncon- 
genial work, to get a bare livelihood. But all this while “ The 
Champion,”—otf which Dr, Drake says, “ with the exception of 
‘The Freethinker,’ it is superior to any similar publication up to 
the time of its appearance, since the close of the eighth volume 
of the Spectator,’—made its way; and it is in its number for 
June 30th of this year (1740) that we find Fielding’s first 
tribute to the genius of Hogarth. 

As Fielding approached the time when ke would enter upon 
the active duties of his profession, he seems to have been anxious 
to give up the name of being connected with literature. He 
announced to his subscribers that be should withdraw from 
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“The Champion,” and soon after gave up his share in that 
paper, the editorship of which was made over to Ralph. Field- 
ing, continued, however, for twelve months after his call to the 
bar, to contribute to its columns. 

It was on the 20th of June 1740, that Fielding assumed the 
wig and gown of a barrister. He chose the Western Circuit, 
in which he had many friends and relations, as his sphere of 
labour. He was very regular in his attendance on the circuit 
and sessions, and was rarely absent from Westminster Hall in 
the term times; he was not at all averse to his profession, and 
had in himself all the qualities which usually cause a man to 
shine in it; he compiled an excellent work on criminal law, and 
acquired a great reputation for legal lore. But the name of a 
wit and a man of letters clung to him, and seems to have acted 
as an effectual barrier to his success. He could not afford to be 
idle, while striving to overcome this and the other difficulties 
which he found, in common with all young barristers, in his way. 
He had a tenderly loved wife and child, who depended solely on 
his exertions; the money was failing, and he was forced, during 
his regular attendance on the courts, and amidst his persevering 
study of the law, to find time for the writing of such light 
matter as was likely to bring an immediate return. 

In 1741, the General, Fielding’s father, died, at the age of 
sixty-five. His son was none the richer by his death, as the 
General seems always to have lived up to his fortune. In the 
February of the following year, Fielding brought out his first 
novel—* The Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and his friend 
Abraham Adams.” It had probably been written, during his 
leisure time, at the close of the year 1741. Richardson’s 
“ Pamela” had come out in 1740, and sold with astonishing rapi- 
dity : it was translated into French within twelve months of its 
appearance ; was so well known that the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” abstained from reviewing “* what every one had read,” and 
it was eulogized even from the pulpit. It was with a view to 
throw ridicule on the low order of the morality of this novel, 
which rewards virtue with a fine wedding-dress, a handsome 
bridegroom, and a coach-and-six, that Fielding composed 
“ Joseph Andrews.” The inimitable Parson Adams, like most of 
Fielding’s best characters, had an original; he was drawn from 
one of Fielding’s intimate friends, the Rev. William Young. 

Mr. Young must have been an honourable exception, in many 
points, to his fellow-clergy of the day, when Sir Roger de Co- 
verly, in choosing a chaplain, found himself compelled to limit 
his requisitions to “a person of plain sense, rather than of much 
learning ; of good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temperament ; 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of backgammon.” 
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In describing the position of Parson Adams, Fielding was, no 
doubt, faithfully representing what he saw around him, and such 
a low estimate of the clergy could only have been brought about 
by their own short-comings. Parson Adams 
“Had no nearer access to Sir Thomas Booby and my lady than 
through the waiting gentle-woman. . . . They both regarded the 
curate asa kind of domestic only, belonging to the parson, who was at 
that time at variance with the knight ; for the parson had for many 
years lived in a state of civil war, or which is perhaps as bad, 
civil law, with Sir Thomas himself and the tenants of the manor.” 


The “ Spectator” describes a state of things somewhat analo- 
gous to this, as existing between the Parson and the Squire, of 
a parish contiguous to ‘that of the good Sir Roger,— 

“The parson is always preaching at the squire, and the squire, to 
be revenged on the parson, never comes to church. The squire has 
made all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson in- 
structs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates 
to them, in almost every sermon, that he is a better man than his 
patron. In short, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
squire has not said his prayers, either in public or in private, this half 
year ; and the parson threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, 
to pray for him in the face of the whole congregation.” 


It was the common custom for the poorer clergy to engage in 
agricultural pursuits, like Parson Trulliber; and even those of 
a “higher grade were ready to drive a bargain, and “smoke a 
pipe “at the market ordinary” with the most mercenary of their 
flock. Fielding, unlike the sentimental Richardson, drew things 
as he saw them, and contrived, without idealizing his parson, 
to delineate a character which as far surpasses in beauty 
the perfect heroes of his fellow-novelist, as a natural rose, with 
its slight irregularities, does its mathematically correct pro- 
totype in wax,—“ How charming, how wholesome is Fielding !” 
said Coleridge to his friends; “ to take him up after Richardson 
is like emerging from a sick-room, heated by stoves, into an open 
lawn on a breezy day in May.” 

Richardson, who for the time being held a much higher rank 
as a novelist than the former comedian, was greatly enraged, 
that one, so much his inferior, should dare to ridicule his suc- 
cesstul novel, and he did not fail to communicate his anger to 
the two sisters of the offender, who joined with all the other 
women of the day in idolizing the author of “ Pamela.” “ He 
told them that their brother was a person of low habits, and com- 
plained bitterly of his scurrility. From this time forth he could 
never see a single merit in anything the fellow wrote, and he 
persuaded his friends to think or say so too.” 

Notwithstanding the anger of Richardson and his clique, the 
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new novel made its way rapidly ; a second edition was called for 
in the course of 1742, and a third in the March of the year fol- 
lowing. Richardson consoled himself by saying that the success 
of Joseph Andrews was but a gush of ephemeral popularity ; but 
“that his ‘Pamela’ would be remembered long after Joseph 
Andrews and its author were alike forgotten.” 

Mrs. Fielding had long been in delicate health, having been 
subject to many privations and vicissitudes since the time of her 
short-lived splendour in Dorsetshire. ‘ Sometimes,” says Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, “ they lived in decent lodgings, 
sometimes in a garret.” She was always cheerful and uncom- 
plaining; and Fielding speaks of her in his preface to the Mis- 
cellanies, as “ one from whom I draw all the solid comfort of my 
life ;” but her troubles at last did their work upon her, and in this 
year, after many months of declining health, she took a fever, 
and died in the arms of her husband. Fielding’s grief was so 
wild, and at the same time so deep and lasting, that his friends 
greatly feared for his reason. 

On recovering from the immediate effects of this great cala- 
mity, Fielding applied once more tothe law. Ina pretace which 
he wrote at this time, to the second edition of his sister’s book, 
“ David Simple,” he gave the world to understand that, as he 
he was now making some progress in his profession, he wished 
no longer to be regarded as a man of letters. It was not long, 
however, before he was again active in literature. In 1745, 
when the Rebellion broke out, he started a newspaper in support 
of Government, to which he gave the name of “ ‘The New Pa- 
triot ;” the immediate object of which was to write down the 
Jacobites. The greater part of this paper is lost, only a few 
numbers having been preserved in Mr. Murphy’s edition of 
Fielding’s works. It had a good sale till the suppression of the 
Rebellion, when its publication was discontinued. In 1747, 
Fielding started another political paper, called “ The Jacobite’s 
Journal,” the object of which was to put a finishing stroke to the 
life of those principles which had received so severe a shock at 
Culloden. At this period, Fielding was subjected to a violent 
and unjust persecution from his fellow-labourers in literature, 
who, not contented with fair weapons of attack, thrust before the 
public the former errors of his private life. It is curious to find 
his enemies accusing him, among other offences, of having pro- 
duced “ the dry and unnatural character of Parson Adams.” 

On the death of his wife, Fielding had found great consolation 
in deploring her loss, and in talking over her virtues with a 
faithful and attached maid, whom she had left. Their common 
sorrow and common attachment to the memory of “the flower 
of Sarum” gave birth to a feeling of strong mutual friendship, 
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and three years after the death of his Charlotte, Fielding, 
thinking he could find no more faithful guardian for his children, 
or more sympathizing companion for himself, married this hum- 
ble friend of his former wife, nor had he, as far as we know, ever 
reason to regret the step. 

In 1749, just seven years after the appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, Fielding published his “ Tom Jones.” This work 
was not, as has been stated, written “ amidst the bustle of ma- 
gisterial duties ;” on the contrary, many years, and “those not 
the brightest of his life,” had been spent in its composition. It 
had an immediate sale and became at once widely popular. 
The bookseller, Millar, who had purchased the copyright for 
six hundred pounds, added another hundred to the stipulated 
sum. There are few books upon which more widely different 
opinions have been expressed. Richardson saw in it nothing 
but vulgarity and immorality; Johnson spoke of Fielding as a 
“rascal,” and in the meantime, his books have been translated 
into almost every European language. 

“Tom Jones” was soon followed by “ Amelia.” By this 
time the indiscretions of Fielding’s youth began to tell upon his 
constitution. He was, however, full of mental energy, and com- 
menced a new periodical called “The Covent Garden Journal,” 
almost immediately after the publication of his last novel. In 
this Journal he commenced a vigorous onslaught on some of the 
inferior writers of the day, and set apart a portion of it for what 
he called “a Journal of the War.” The person principally 
attacked was Sir John Hill, who returned all Fielding’s abuse 
with interest in a paper of his own called “The Inspector.” 
Fielding had a powerful enemy, too, at this period in Smollet, 
who seems rather to have disliked him for his intimacy with 
George Lyttleton, than from any personal cause. An abusive 
attack against the two friends, which appeared at this time, is 
attributed to Smollet, who was, at all events, guilty of a violent 
and scurrilous attack upon the justice and his patron, inserted 
in the first edition of his Peregrin Pickle, but withdrawn from 
the subsequent editions. Fielding had a third enemy in Bonnell 
Thornton, who edited the Drury Lane Journal. After editing 
the “Covent Garden Journal” for several months, Fielding 
was compelled to give it up on account of his increasing infirmi- 
ties. He did not, however, neglect his magisterial duties, and 
in 1753, we find him taking an active part in the case of Elizabeth 
Canning, that case which puzzled so many of the wise heads of 
the day. Elizabeth Canning was an illiterate servant girl, who 
being absent from her master’s service for a month, accounted 
for her disappearance by telling a minute and circumstantial tale 
of being waylaid, and carried to a house of ill-fame, where she 
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affirmed that she was forcibly detained, and fed on bread and 
water till she contrived to escape. Though there were some dis- 
crepancies in the story, it received full credence from Fielding, 
and many of his brother magistrates. A gipsy woman, named 
Squires, was found in the house indicated by the girl, and sworn 
to, as having been engaged in the transaction, and notwithstand- 
ing an “alibi” attested by many witnesses, she was condemned 
to death on the testimony of Elizabeth Canning. The Mayor of 
London saved the poor creature’s life, and a short time after, the 
girl herself was tried for wilful and corrupt perjury, and the 
whole story then appearing to be an inveution, she was trans- 
ported for life to the American Plantations. Fielding wrote a 

amphlet on her case, which was replied to by his enemy, Sir 
John Hill. By this time Fielding’s health was fast sinking, and 
his only hope of prolonging his life seemed to be a journey to 
another climate. At first, arrangements were made for his re- 
moval to Bath, but it was found at the last moment that his 
public services could not be well dispensed with. Street rob- 
beries, accompanied with violence, had become alarmingly pre- 
valent, and Fielding, whose heart seems always to have been in 
his work, could not be spared when there was real work to do. 
On the application of the Duke of Newcastle, he drew up a plan 
for the suppression of street robberies, which proved to be so 
effective, that the dark nights of November and December, 1753, 
passed without a single outrage. Fielding’s life was now draw- 
ing to a close, and he had still made no provision for his family, 
but he entertained a strong hope that this successful attempt to 
serve the public would be repaid after his death to those for 
whose future he had so many misgivings. During the whole 
winter he sufiered severely with dropsy, and when summer 
arrived, he prepared to depart to a warmer air, and in the month 
of June 1754, embarked in a trading vessel for Lisbon. <A 
Journal which he kept on the passage, records the inconvenience 
and discomforts .under which a sea voyage was made in those 
days; in this last production of his pen, his buoyant spirits are 
everywhere to be traced. He reached Lisbon in August, to die 
two montlis after. 

In closing our retrospect of the days of Henry Fielding, we 
must not neglect to acknowledge our obligation to Mr. Lawrence, 
to whose work we have been indebted for much information, 
Mr. Lawrence’s entertaining book is, as its title tells us, not only 
a Life of Fielding, but a notice of his contemporaries, and, in 
these contemporaneous notices consists, to say the least, half the 
interest of the work. In becoming* a man’s biographer, we are 
bound to follow, year after year, in his track, whether he intro- 
duces us to strange and moving scenes, or keeps us by his side 
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in the chimney-corner; but, in a “ notice,” we are free to pick 
and choose our materials, and Mr. Lawrence has used this free- 
dom with tact and discrimination. His notices are generally so 
managed as to contain just such information and just such 
amusement as one cares to have concerning the characters one 
meets by the way, in following another man’s life. Were we to 
begin to extract from the piquant anecdotes in this book, we 
should not know where to end. We may, however, give two, 
which, though partly belonging to the sketch of Garrick, have 
sufficient connexion with Fielding to claim a place here :— 


“ At the rehearsal of the Wedding-Day, the young actor (Garrick) 
told Fielding that he feared the audience might express their disap- 
probation of a particularly objectionable passage; and added, that 
‘a repulse might so flurry his spirits as to disconcert him for the rest 
of the night.’ But Fielding was inexorable. ‘ If the scene is nota 
good one,’ he said, ‘ let them find that out.’ The actor’s forebodings, 
however, turned out to be well grounded. The objectionable passage 
was met with a storm of hisses; and Garrick, who was peculiarly 
sensitive on such matters, retired from the stage in a huff, and sought 
for consolation in the gossip of a green-room. There he found Field- 
ing sitting over a bottle of champagne, of which he had drunk rather 
freely. ‘ What’s the matter, Garrick?’ he exclaimed, as the actor 
entered the room in a somewhat excited state. ‘ What are they 
hissing now?’ He was angrily informed it was the scene he had 
been advised to retrench. ‘Oh!’ said the author, with an oath, 
coolly resuming his pipe of tobacco, ‘ they have found it out, have 
they ?’” 

Garrick was as niggardly as Fielding was profuse, in his 
habits, and it was the great delight of Fielding to ridicule on 
the parsimony of his friend :— 


*‘ Garrick, we are told, had given a dinner at his lodgings to Field- 
ing, Macklin, Havard, (the comedian), Mrs. Cibber, and others; and 
veils to servants being then much in fashion, Macklin, and most of 
the company, gave Garrick’s man (David, a Welshman) something at 
parting—some a shilling, some half-a-crown, whilst Fielding very 
formaily slipped a piece of paper in his hand, with something folded 
in the inside. When all the company were gone, David, seeming to 
be in high glee, Garrick asked him how much he had got. ‘ I can’t 
tell you yet, sir,’ said David. ‘ Here’s half-a-crown from Mrs. 
Cibber, Got pless her—here’s a shilling from Mr. Macklin—here is 
two from Mr. Havard—and here is something more from the poet, 
Got pless his merry heart.’ By this time David had unfolded the 
paper, when, to his great astonishment, he saw it contained no more 
than one penny! Garrick felt nettled at this, and next day spoke 
to Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a servant. ‘ Jest- 
ing!’ said Fielding, with seeming surprise; ‘ so far from it, I meant 
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to do the fellow a real piece of service; for had I given him a shil- 
ling or half-a-crown, I know you would have taken it from him; but 
by giving him only a penny, he had a chance of calling it his own.’ ”’ 


We conclude with an appropriate extract from Mr. Thackeray’s 
Lectures :— I cannot hope to make a hero of Henry Field- 
ing. Why hide his faults? Why conceal his weaknesses in 
a cloud of periphrasis? Why not show him, like him, as he 
is, not robed in a marble toga, and draped and polished in a 
heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles and claret stains, in his 
tarnished laced coat, and on his manly face the marks of good 
fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care, and wine. Stained as 
you see him, and worn by care and dissipation, that man retains 
some of the most precious and splendid human qualities and en- 
dowments. He has an admirable natural love of truth, the 
keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, the happiest satirical 
gift of laughing it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise and 
detective ; it flashes upon a rogue, and lightens up a rascal, like 
a policeman’s lantern. He is one of the manliest and kindliest 
of human beings. In the midst of all his imperfections he re- 
spects female innocence and infantine tenderness, as you would 
suppose such a great-hearted, courageous soul would respect and 
care for them, He could not be so brave, generous, truth-tell- 
ing as he is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, and tender. 
He will give any man his purse—he can’t help kindness and 
profusion. He may have low tastes, but not a mean mind; he 
admires, with all his heart, good and virtuous men, stoops to no 
flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
ee duty rightfully, is loved by his family, and dies at his 
work,” 
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Art. VIII.—A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predes- 
tination. By J. B. Mozvey, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. London, Murray. 1855. 


“THERE is a movement forward,” says the author of the 
Restoration of Belief, “ which is not merely desirable, not merely 
possible, but almost certain to come about. This is a thorough 
and absolute emancipation of biblical interpretation from the 
trammels that have hitherto been imposed upon it by our pole- 
mical theologies. When once this liberation has been effected, 
the utterances of the Scripture will have room to take a new 
hold of the human mind,—accepted as true in their simplest 
meaning ; and then a genuine counterpoising of moral and spi- 
ritual principles will freely develop itself in a manner that shall 
give rest to the heart; whether or not a systematic coherence can 
be secured for scientific theology.” —We quote these words from a 
volume which contains logical sagacity and philosophic com- 
prehension, as well as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in 
richer profusion than any other work -bearing on religious mat- 
ters that has been addressed to the present generation. The 
“ Restoration of Belief” may, in many respects, take a place, 
among the books of the nineteenth century, corresponding to 
that justly conceded by us to the “ Analogy” of Butler in the 
literature of the last age, or to the “Thoughts” of Pascal in 
that of the age preceding. 

Our quotation, it will be seen, refers expressly only to “ biblical” 
interpretation, and to the “ revelation” of God contained in Scrip- 
ture. But the lesson it contains may be applied to the interpre- 
tation of any revelation of the Divine Being,—as well that con- 
tained in the events of the material world, or in the facts of 
human consciousness, as on the pages of the Bible. And the 
movement referred to suggests the need for an emancipation of 
religious knowledge from the trammels, not of polemical theology 
only, but of unphilosophical assumption of every kind. That 
movement must clear away for itself the obstructions which meta- 
physical ingenuity has supplied to unbelief; and not less those 
which ecclesiastical prejudice has opposed to the reception of the 
facts of Divine Revelation in their mysterious integrity. We men- 
tion both these together,—as we often observe a common founda- 
tion of dogmatic assumption, on which unbelievers, on the one 
side, reject or sit in judgment on divine mysteries, and certain or- 
thodox theologians, on the other, endeavour to enforce consistency 
within an order of ideas whose psychological character forbids 
any attempt to comprehend them within the narrow enclosure 
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of a human system and finite knowledge. The latter over- 
weening conceit isa mainstay of modern Atheism. 

Thus expanded in its application, the foregoing extract may 
suggest as an ideal at which to aim,—the deliverance of religious 
thought and research from the bondage of a false metaphysics, 
which, in theological hands, has wantonly added difficulties of 
its own to those inseparable from the employment of a finite un- 
derstanding in such questions. Thus a way into our faith may 
be opened, for the entrance of Revealed Facts, in their collec- 
tive purity, unvitiated by the vain endeavours of opposite parties 
to attain a “ systematic coherence,” which matters so high cannot 
receive in any finite intelligence. Revelation, in its intellectual 
aspect, can be appreciated only by those who have reflected 
deeply on our theological ignorance. Through an increase of 
that reflection, we may hope for an increase of a genuine induc- 
tive spirit, in that part of modern thought which has hitherto 
most firmly resisted the influence of Bacon,—we mean the de- 
partment of Theology. In the present state of theological 
opinion, this much-needed reform is promoted as much by those 
who remove metaphysical obstructions to faith in mysterious 
truths whose ramifications penetrate every part of natural and 
supernatural theology, as by others, who add to our infor- 
mation of what has been positively revealed regarding the Divine 
Being, in the changes of nature or the texts of the Bible. The 
one class make room for the material gathered by the other. 

We have no intention to discuss, as matters of biblical doc- 
trine, any of the numerous questions in ecclesiastical history 
and controversial divinity, investigated by Mr. Mozley, with 
exemplary candour, in the able and learned work which stands 
at the head of this article, and forms a valuable addition to theo- 
logical literature. We are drawn to his book, as we find per- 
vading it * an interesting attempt to apply the solvent of Reli- 
gious Philosophy, to a well-worn debate in the schools of meta- 
physics and theology. We are glad to see in that attempt one 
among other signs, that a long and discouraging controversy 
is leading divines to interpret more deeply,—because more with 
the aid of philosophical reflection on the nature and boundaries 
of finite knowledge,—the inspired words which express the best 
of all metaphysical lessons—WE KNOW IN PART. Metaphysic 
only proves by rational reflection, what in them is expressed 
through Divine inspiration. 

It is true that we must not overrate the influence of philoso- 
phical reflection on human knowledge, either in directly solving 
difficulties for rationalism, or in chasing away, from the region 
of religious belief, dogmatic assumptions which, for the most part, 





* See especially chapters ii, and xi. 
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retain their hold over their theological victims by other means 
than intelligent apprehension. We are here glad to quote from 
Mr. Mozley some eloquent sentences, much in sympathy with 
our own opinion. 

*‘ Philosophers,” he says, “ have from time to time prophesied a 
day when a better understanding would commence of man with him- 
self, and of man with man. They have risen up from the survey of 
the past with the idea that it is impossible that mankind can go on for 
ever repeating the same mistakes; that they must one day see the 
limits of human reason, distinguish what they know from what they 
do not know, and draw the necessary conclusion, that on some ques- 
tions they cannot insist on any one absolute truth, and condemn each 
other accordingly. But the vision does not approach at present any 
very clear fulfilment. ‘The limits of human reason are perhaps better 
understood in the world now than they ever were before; and such 
knowledge has evidently an effect on controversy, modifying and 
chastening it. Those who remind men of their ignorance use an 
argument which, however it may fall shoré of striking with its full 
philosophical strength, and producing its due effect, appeals to an un- 
deniable truth, before which all human souls must bow. And the 
most ardent minds, in the very heat of controversy, have an indirect 
suspicion that a strong ground has been established in this quarter. 
On the other hand, this knowledge of the limits of human reason is 
not, and perhaps never will be, for reasons which I have given, very 
acute or accurate in the minds of the mass; while the tendency to 
one-sided views and to hasty assumption is strong, and is aided by 
passion and self-love, as well as by better feeling misapplied. On the 
whole, therefore, while improved philosophy has perhaps entirely de- 
stroyed some great false assumptions which have reigned in the world, 
so that these will never rise again, it cannot subdue the temper which 
makes such assumptions. It is able occasionally to check and qualify, 
but it cannot be expected that it will ever habitually regulate theolo- 
gical thought and controversy. It will from time to time step in as a 
monitor, and take advantage of a pause and quiet interval to impress its 
lesson upon mankind, to bring them back to reflection when they have been 
carried too far, and convert for the time a sense of error into a more 
cautious view of truth; but it will never perhaps do more than this. 
Unable to balance and settle, it will give a useful oscillation to the 
human mind, an alternation of enthusiasm and judgment, of excite- 
ment and repose.”—Pp. 339, 340. 

There are two modes in which perplexities of speculation, and 
the “trammels” of polemical theology, may be removed from 
the path of those engaged in inductive research among the facts 
of Divine Revelation. Of these the one is direct and positive ; 
the other indirect or negative. That is, we may find ourselves 
rationally at liberty to accept all the offered facts,—notwithstand- 
ing the seeming contradictions which they involve when received 
in their integrity,—either (1.) through a comprehensible resolu- 
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tion of their apparent contradictions, or (2.) through a demon- 
stration that such contradictions result from the very finitude of 
human knowledge, and that a finite intelligence must be content 
to live for ever, satisfied with this incomprehensible and merely 
negative solution. 

The popular mind naturally craves for direct satisfaction, and 
cannot, when it becomes alive to a difficulty, be readily made to 
receive as the only possible conclusion, a scientific proof that 
Jor us there must here remain a difficulty for ever. It has been 
encouraged in this tendency by the circumstance, that many 
metaphysicians have vainly sought positive solutions of myste- 
ries necessarily implied in the finitude of knowledge; and that 
“ systematic” divines have dealt with the incomprehensible words 
and propositions in which such mysteries are expressed, as if they 
were not incomprehensible at all, but part of the territory of 
ordinary intelligence. Philosophy has now, as it seems to us, 
almost reached the stage in its progress, at which the second of 
the two modes above referred to shall be more generally recog- 
nised as alone and sufficiently available. The spirit of Bacon, 
together with the speculations of Locke, and Kant, and Sir 
William Hamilton, have wonderfully advanced our knowledge 
of the true theory of our necessary ignorance.* ‘The full prac- 
tical application of that theory corresponds with the ‘ movement 
forward,” in the theological province, hopefully descried from 
afar by the author of the “ Restoration of Belief.” 

Mr. Mozley, in this volume, endeavours to apply the illus- 
trations of human ignorance which may be discovered in re- 
flection on the boundary of knowledge, to a group of specula- 
tive difficulties, by which free progress, both in theological 
research and in the Christian life, has been too much hindered. 
Viewed on its philosophical side, that group has appeared 
to demand a comprehensible reconciliation of man’s convic- 
tion that he is free and responsible for his actions, with the 
universal and necessary conviction that every event must be 
caused ; on its theological side, it has suggested the apparent 
inconsistency of human agency—unfallen, fallen, or restored— 
on the one hand, and Divine Power, or more specially Divine 
Grace and Predestination, on the other. That “ every event 





* The theory of our a priori ignorance—that man must seek for what appears, 
in order to gain the only knowledge that is for him possible of what is—must 
abandon the ideal of a “universal science,” totum, teres, atque rotundum,—and 
instead gradually accumulate a knowledge, that must be to him, on the whole, 
essentially imperfect and anomalous, because finite,—its imperfection and ultimately 
mysterious character being the very evidence of its finitude--this surely is 
the lesson of all true philosophy from Plato downwards. But these moderns 
have, in different ways, helped to give a scientific expression to that lesson, in a 
form congenial to the wants of the modern mind, and especially of theology. 
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must be caused,” seems the germ of Pantheistic Fatalism; “I 
am the creator of my own actions,” appears to be a first step 
towards Atheism. 

In the view of these perplexities, rival sects and angry con- 
troversies have been maintained, in the Pagan and also in the 
Christian world, One party first pretend to define, and then 
exclusively reason from, the axiom which expresses the necessity 
of “a cause,” and the infinity of the power of God. They 
virtually take for granted that the meaning of that axiom can be 
comprehended in finite knowledge, and thus conclude logically, 
that whatever happens (whether an act of will or a change in 
the material world) must happen, and could not possibly be other 
than it is. Their opponents, too, virtually confine the full mean- 
ing of “causal necessity” within the limits of human compre- 
hension—but after another fashion. They take for granted that 
causation in the abstract is sufficiently intelligible to require the 
assumption, that their favourite dogma of free action in man 
must be inconsistent with absolute power in the Supreme Being ; 
and conclude accordingly that the omnipotence and omniscience 
of God are modified by the acts of his creatures. 

But what if both these counter assumptions contain by impli- 
cation an unphilosophical theory of human knowledge, and an 
oversight of the phenomena of our theological ignorance? They 
do so, if it can be demonstrated, that ‘ causal necessity” becomes 
ultimately an unintelligible necessity,—that the proposition which 
expresses it (z.¢., “every change implies a cause”) must be an in- 
comprehensible proposition, as long as our intelligence is finite 
or imperfect. Philosophical reflection upon its character must 
settle this point. At any rate, such reflection reveals many other 
incomprehensible ideas and beliefs. They are the foundation of 
those we regard as perfectly intelligible. ‘ Omnia exeunt in 
mysterium.” This must be so unless our mental experience is 
the measure of existence, and its necessary truths the boundary 
of being. Every metaphysical assumption employed in theo- 
logy,—this one regarding Causality and Divine Power among 
the number,—ought, therefore, to be subjected to the ordeal of 
reflection upon its ultimate meaning, before it is permitted to find 
its way into the “ heartless syllogisms” of controversy. 

Mr. Mozley wisely turns his eye in this direction in the open- 
ing chapters of his book. Let us avail ourselves of an extract 
from his description of certain incomprehensible ideas and con- 
victions, which form the background of the familiar beliefs of 
ordinary experience. We may, by reflecting upon them, see 
our theological ignorance as in a metaphysical looking-glass, 

“It will be evident to any one at all conversant with philosophy, 
and who will summon to his mind a few instances of the different 
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kinds of truths to which it calls our attention, and which it assumes 
and uses in its arguments and speculations, that there are two very 
different kinds of truths upon which philosophy proceeds—one, of 
which the conception is distinct and absolute ; the other, of which the 
conception is indistinct, and only incipient or in tendency. Of ordi- 
nary facts, such as meet the senses—of the facts of our internal con- 
sciousness, our own feelings and sensations, bodily and mental, we 
have distinct conceptions, so far at least, that these are complete and 
absolute truths embraced by our minds. On the other hand, there 
are various truths which we partly conceive, and partly fail in con- 
ceiving; the conception, when it has begun, does not advance or 
come to a natural termination, but remains a certain tendency of 
thought only. Such are the ideas of substance, cause, infinity—and 
others, which we cannot grasp or subject to our minds, which, when 
we follow them up, involve us in the utmost perplexity, and carry us 
into great apparent contradictions. These, as entertained by our 
minds, are incipient truths, not final or absolute ones. In following, 
or trying to follow them, we feel that we are in a certain right way, 
that we are going in a certain true direction of thought; but we attain 
no good, and arrive at no positive apprehension. . . . . I can- 
not form the least idea of what substance is. I find myself only going 
in the direction of something which I cannot reach, which mocks all 
pursuit, and eludes all grasp. . . . . While the movement 
towards a cause, or some kind of idea of one, is part of our rational 
nature, I find, on reflection, that I can form no distinct conception 
whatever of what a cause is. . . . . My reason, as surely as it 
leads me up to the truth that there is a cause of things, stops at that 
point, and leaves me in utter perplexity and amazement as to what a 
cause is. It is a wonder, a mystery, an incomprehensible truth. My 
reason forces me towards the idea of something, of which I can give 
no more account to myself than I can of the most inexplicable article 
inacreed. . . . . ‘Time, space, and number do not end, but 
go on at the very last; that is the very latest intelligence we have of 
them, at the last intelligence, as it were, they are ultimately going fur- 
ther. They go forward not only to the end, but attheend. . . . . 
We are conscious of the germs of various ideas which we cannot open 
out or realize as whole or consistent ones. We feel ourselves reach- 
ing after what we cannot grasp, and moving forward in thought to 
something we cannot overtake. I move in the direction of a sub- 
stance and a cause in nature which I cannot find; my thought reaches 
after infinity, but the effort is abortive, and the idea remains for ever 
only beginning.” —(Pp. 17-22.) 


These quotations illustrate the manner in which Mr. Mozley 
guides reflection towards phenomena that are presented in our 
mental experience, when human reason endeavours to overleap 
its bounds, and thus becomes conscious of the necessary imper- 
fection of its knowledge, when that knowledge is regarded as an 
organic whole. The examples offered by him are, of course, 
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not new to the metaphysician; they are the commonplace of 
metaphysical literature. But the application to theological dis- 
cussion of the principle they suggest can never, we fear, be 
practically old or out of place. No more wholesome discipline 
can be applied to the theological mind of this age than familia- 
rity, by reflection, with this order of truths. They form the 
very firmament of the heaven on which the theologian gazes in 
his hours of religious thought, and from which he must not be 
suffered to turn away when he proceeds to manufacture his 
syllogisms. 

We follow Mr. Mozley with much advantage over this initial 
stage. But disappointment, or at least some doubt about his mean- 

ing, meets us, when we advance with him to apply the principle 
that may be drawn from that wonderful part of our mental experi- 
ence,—in order to explain or reduce the perplexing antagonism 
between the causal and the moral judgment—between Divine 
Power and human liberty—between an exclusive theory of ne- 
cessity and an exclusive theory of voluntary freedom. In place 
of proving that a negative or incomprehensible solution is pos- 
sible,—by giving evidence that causality is per se ultimately 
mysterious, and, as such, incapable of being known to contradict 
moral freedom in God and man,—he proceeds to argue as if the 
incomprehensibility of the maxim that ‘ every event must be 
caused,” arises merely from our sense of originality as agents being 
in “contradiction” to it. He appears to affirm that the class of 
propositions which express causal necessity and the Divine Power, 
contradict the other class of propositions which express the condi- 
tions of moral responsibility,—and then he asks us to believe both, 
on the ground that both are invincible instincts. Instead of shew- 
ing how these two classes of propositions, apparently contradictory, 
truly employ an order of words whose seeming inconsistency can- 
not,—by reason of the kind of meaning they convey,—be affirm- 
ed to be real inconsistency, he speaks as if causation and its 
group of cognate words have become mysteries, only through the 
consciousness we have that our acts are original. The co-exist- 
ence of a belief in causality with a belief in moral agency, is 
indeed incomprehensible ; but is it so because the two beliefs are 
known to be contradictory, and not rather because causality and 
Divine Power cannot be fathomed by finite intelligence? Let 
us, in the first place, hear Mr. Mozley :— 

“The maxim that there must be a cause of every event once 
granted, the conclusion of a necessity in human actions inevitably 
follows. But though the maxim that ‘every event must have a 
cause,’ is undoubtedly true, what kind of truth is it? Is it a truth 
absolute and complete, like a fact of sensation or reflection? or is it a 
truth indistinct, incipient, and in tendency only, like one of those 
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ideas which have just been discussed? It is a truth of the Jatter kind, 
Sor this simple reason, that there is a contrary truth to it. When we look 
into our minds, and examine the nature and characteristics of action, 
we find that we have a certain natural and irresistible impression or 
sense of our originality as agents. . . . Here, then, are two 
contradictory instincts or perceptions of our reason, which we must 
make the best of, and arrive at what measure of truth a mixed con- 
clusion gives. We certainly have both these perceptions, and one 
must not be made to give way to the other.” —(Pp. 24-26.) 


Here the fact of our consciousness of liberty is the proof offered 
by Mr. Mozley that our knowledge of causality in the abstract 
is incomplete or mysterious. But again, the causal judgment 
may be viewed not as a merely abstract proposition; it may also 
take the form of a theological one. Belief in causal necessity 
may be considered under the form of belief in Divine or Ab- 
solute Power. How does Mr. Mozley deal with it in this altered 
form? How does he connect incomprehensibility with Omnipo- 
tence ? 

“What,” he asks, ‘is this truth of the Divine Power, or Omnipotence, 
as we apprehend it? Does it belong to the class of full and distinct, 
or of incomplete truths? Certainly to the latter, for there appears at 
once a counter truth to it, in the existence of moral evil, which must be re- 
Jerred to some other cause than God, as well as in that sense of our own 
originality to which I have just alluded. The Divine Omnipotence, then, 
is a truth which we do not understand.” —(P. 29.) 


In these and other passages, the evidence of the incomprehen- 
sibility of the abstract causal judgment, with its counterpart faith 
in Divine Power, is said to lie in the fact that another truth “ con- 
tradicts” it. But this “contradiction” is the very obstacle which 
has puzzled mankind, and the mere statement of it,—along with 
the dogmatic inference that it must somehow be the index of a 
latent mystery, is hardly a step towards either a positive or a nega- 
tive resolution of the perplexity. We want proof, that a free agent 
is possible,—in abstract consistency with all that can be known 
by man concerning causation and the power of God, and apart 
from any revelation of liberty in human consciousness. We ask 
for evidence, independent of the assumed fact of moral freedom, 
that causality or Divine Power must be incomprehensible. Now, 
instead of an analysis of our ignorance of what is ultimately 
implied in causal necessity, and a consequent proof that that ne- 
cessity must be ultimately mysterious, whether or not any fact 
apparently contrary to it be revealed,—that it is thus, abstractly 
and in itself, capable of affording harbourage to truths which 
cannot be reconciled, because, as embraced by it, they cannot 
be comprehended, and therefore cannot be known to contradict 
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one another,—instead of a proof of this sort, which we had 
looked for on emerging from the general evidence that such 
truths there are, we find ourselves kept, through many pages of 
this volume, in the presence of two classes of propositions, of 
which the one class is said to contradict the other,—and which, 
on that account, are, it is assumed, imperfectly comprehended. 
But may we not prove concerning this same belief in the neces- 
sity for a “cause,” that when we try to exhaust its meaning, it 
becomes absolutely unintelligible on our hands, and cannot there- 
fore be turned against any alleged revelation either of common 
sense or of the Bible? 

To assert that man must believe both of two “ contradictory” 
propositions, is either to encourage absolute scepticism, or to 
discourage our spontaneous faith in one or other of the counter 
propositions. If both are intelligible propositions, every logical 
thinker is compelled to make his election between them, and to 
follow out that election into its consequences. But to offer an 
independent proof that, while apparently contradictory, they are 
really incomprehensible, opens a way for the mysterious retention 
of both, without offence to logic. It converts into a fact above 
reason what had seemed to subvert its fundamental law. 

Now, is not the proposition, that “ every event must have a 
cause,”—or, if we prefer the theological translation of it, that “ all 
changes are due to the Divine Power,”—one which, apart from 
any revelation in consciousness or otherwise of our originality as 
agents, must, from its intrinsic character, escape every endeavour 
of human reason to comprehend it? If this be so, it is unintel- 
ligible, not because the fact of moral liberty contradicts it, but 
because, from its own mysterious nature, we cannot tell whether 
that fact contradicts it or not. 

To auswer the question we must ask another. What is implied 
in an event being caused? We cannot here discuss this question 
in detail. It is a long chapter in the higher metaphysics. We 
can only refer to the part of the discussion essential to our present 
purpose, All profound thinkers will allow that causation implies 
the eternal existence of something. That “ something has existed 
from eternity,” is necessarily involved in our knowledge of any 
event presently existing in time. The causal necessity thus 
contains in itself an assertion of the mystery of eternal existence. 
In fact, one of the most effectual means we can take, when we 
desire to have an illustration of the finitude or imperfection of 
our knowledge, is to try to exhaust the meaning of the proposi- 
tion “ every event must have a cause,” in that ETERNAL (and 
therefore incomprehensible) regress to which it necessarily binds 
us, The causal necessity is thus found to contain in its bosom 
the mystery of Eternity,—which is to say, in other words, that 
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it expresses, by implication, and perhaps in its most striking 
form, the mysterious conviction that human knowledge is not 
complete. The words Eternity, and Eternal Existence, are 
symbols of this negative conviction. Causality shares ultimately 
the incomprehensible character that belongs to Eternity. 

Can speculation accomplish more, towards our extrication 
from a dilemma that has made Augustinianism the centre of so 
much debate, than is implied in the proof which it thus can offer 
of the essential incomprehensibility of the very words in which 
that dilemma is expressed? Enough surely if metaphysical spe- 
culation can prove so much—and thus disarm the “ causal neces- 
sity,” at least as an element in human reasoning, of its supposed 
power to exclude free agency as contradictory to itself. Provi- 
dence and Grace, Prescience and Predestination, when applied 
to God, are then recognised as terms which express different 
phases of our incomprehensible faith in Divine Power,—or, 
more generally, in Eternal Existence. Each of these words 
suggests a meaning which reflection can prove to be mysterious, 
and not an idea of our ordinary knowledge at all. It is not for 
man to affirm, in these circumstances, that Eternal Existence, 
imperfectly signified by these analogical words, is irreconcilable 
with moral agency in creation, or with any other revealed fact ;— 
though the proposition, “ every event must be caused,” seems 
irreconcilable with free causation, when that proposition is in- 
terpreted in a definite and therefore superficial meaning, and 
before reflection has analyzed the ignorance that lies concealed 
in its familiar terms, 

Whatever either now is, or now begins to be, implies, and in 
that sense “reveals,” something that is eternal. It is lost, as it 
were, in the mysterious idea of Eternity. That incomprehen- 
sible idea necessarily conceals from man a positive theory of the 
ultimate relation,—either to one another, or to the Eternal 
Being revealed by them,—of any of the finite objects that are 
known to us. Events viewed in time become ultimately incom- 
prehensible. They are lost in the Power, Prescience, and Pre- 
destination of God; and itis the function of reflective philosophy 
to prove, by mental experiment, that these words in one sense 
possess, and in another are void of significance. The Divine 
Power and human free-will go on side by side, till, as Mr. Mozley 
well says, “they are lost sight of and disappear in the haze of 
our conceptions, like two parallel straight lines which go on to 
infinity without meeting.” 

As it seems to us, metaphysics may afford the kind of relief 
now indicated in this long vexed controversy. If so, the need 
for relief has been occasioned by the restlessness of specula- 
tive minds, and the unphilosophical assumptions of systematic 
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divines, who have degraded a mystery of finite intelligence into 
a fact of ordinary knowledge, and treated it as if human reason 
could fathom the Eternity of Being and the Power of God. 
Let us then try habitually to reanimate the old words with their 
loftier meaning, and accept all that is revealed in the works and 
word of God, to our senses or to reflection, in the faith that 
even speculation itself has (incomprehensibly) opened room for 
it all. 

Perhaps Mr. Mozley is not adverse to this more definite appli- 
cation, to the mysterious truth, involved in Augustinianism,—be- 
cause already implied in human reason,—of the mental experience 
to which, at the outset, he summoned our attention, At any 
rate, he has hardly availed himself of that wonderful experience 
to the degree we think he might. He too indistinctly points 
the way through the speculative obstructions against which his 
operations were originally directed, towards the point at which 
the possible harmony of truths, assumed in modern debate to be 
contradictory, may be discerned. 

But he offers us some admirable lessons of religious philosophy 
by the way. Of these we regret that our narrow space forbids 
us to enrich our pages with more than one or two examples. 
Here is a considerate apology for an indisposition to entertain 
those comprehensive views of the essential nature of finite 
knowledge, which might sometimes annihilate controversy, by 
proving scientifically that the matter to which the dispute refers 
is not properly within the sphere of logical adjustment, and 
cannot be rendered systematically coherent :— 


** Are not the generality of men spared a severe trial, with pro- 
bably an unfavourable issue, in not having in the first instance this 
deeper sense of ignorance at all? Is not their ignorance veiled in 
mercy from them by a kind Providence; so that, with respect to 
these truths, they go on for their whole lives, thinking they know a great 
deal more than they do? Nor does this apply to the uninstructed and 
uncultivated part of mankind only, but perhaps even more strongly to 
the learned and controversial class, Tor, certainly, to hear the way in 
which some of this class argue, and draw inferences from the incom- 
prehensible truths of revelation, carrying them, as they say, into their 
consequences and logical results, upon which, however remote or far 
fetched, they yet insist as if they were of the substance of the primary 
truth itself; to judge, I say, from the long and fine trains of infer- 
ences drawn by some theologians from mysterious doctrines, endless 
distinctions spun one out of the other in succession, and issuing in 
subtleties which baffle all comprehension, and are, in short, mere 
words and nothing more, but for which, so long as at each successive 
step there has been an inference, (or something which to the contro- 
versially wound-up intellect or fancy at the time appeared such,) 
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these persons claim the most absolute deference ; as if some subtlest 
conception of the argumentative brain, some needle’s point so incon- 
ceivably minute, that not one man in ten thousand could even see it 
once if he tried for his whole life, were of the very foundation of the 
faith ; to judge, I say, from such a mode of arguing from religious 
truths, one cannot avoid two reflections,—one, that such persons do 
not know their own ignorance; the other, that it is probably a mercy 
to them that they do not. They do not know their own ignorance 
with respect to these truths; for if they did, they would see that such 
incomprehensible truths were not known premises, and could not be 
argued from as such, or made the foundation of unlimited inference : 
and that they do not know it, is probably a mercy to them; for the 
very same hasty and audacious temper of the intellect which leads 
them to build so much upon such assumptions, the nature of which 
they have never examined, would, had they examined it, and so 
arrived at areal perception of their incomprehensible nature, have in- 
clined them to reject such truths. ‘Thus, in compassion to the infirmity 
of man, a merciful Providence hides his ignorance from him ; and by a 
kind deceit, such as parents use to their children, allow him to suppose 
that he knows what he does not know. He is thus saved from un- 
belief, and only falls into a well-meaning, though foolish and pre- 
sumptuous, dogmatism.” —(Pp. 322-23.) 


And, after all, in the present case, philosophical reflection on 
human ignorance only proves scientifically what the common 
sense of mankind, undisturbed by presumptuous dogmatism, has 
already settled spontaneously. By common sense, the mystery 
of divine power, and the mystery of our originality as agents, are 
both accepted in their integrity. 


“* What,” asks Mr. Mozley, “ do the common phrases employed in 
ordinary conversation and writing upon this question—the popular 
and received modes of deciding it, whenever it incidentally turns up— 
amount to but this solution? Such phrases, I mean, as that ‘we must 
hold man’s free-will together with God’s foreknowledge and pre- 
destination, although we do not see how they agree;’ and other like 
formule. Such forms of language for deciding the question evidently 
proceed upon the acknowledgment of two contradictory (?) truths on 
this subject, which cannot be reconciled, but must be held together in 
inconsistency. They imply that the doctrine of predestination and 
the doctrine of free-will are both true, and that one who would hold 
the truth, must hold both. The plain natural reason of man is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but ad- 
mitting all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only where 
minds begin to philosophize that they grow narrow, and there begins 
to be felt the appeal to consistency and the temptation to exclude 
truths. Then begins the pride of argument, the ingenuity of con- 
struction, the carrying out of ideas and principles into successive con- 
sequences, which, as they become more and more remote, and leave 
the original truth at a distance, also carry the mind of the reasoner 
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himself away from the first natural aspect of that truth as imperfect and 
partial, to an artificial aspect of it as whole and exclusive.” —(P. 327.) 


But we have more than exhausted our space. We must be 
satisfied with this passing glance at a general principle in philo- 
sophy of great present interest, The theological struggle of this 
age, in all its more important phases, turns upon the philosophical 
problem of the limits of knowledge, and the true theory of hu- 
man ignorance. In all investigations and statements regarding 
the Power, Knowledge, Predestination, and other acts or attri- 
butes of God, we must employ that class of words which may 
be called INCOMPREHENSIBLE, and which—whether they are 
found in the Bible or in books of philosophy—cannot be ani- 
mated with complete or consistent meaning. No effort of any 
finite intelligence can rescue these words from that predicament, 
or exclude, from this department of thought and theology, doc- 
trines which seem to contradict one another, only because we 
are hindered by the limitation of our faculties from exhausting 
their meaning.* Does not the evidence of this fact prove, that 
metaphysical science has outgrown the style of argument that 
has been employed, especially within the last two centuries, by 
both parties, in the controversy to which this article relates ? 





* The reader will find some excellent remarks on the position of incomprehen- 
sib/e truths in theology, in a Letter by Mr. Mansel, on ‘“ Man’s Conception of 
Eternity ; an Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theory of a Fixed State out of Time.” 
We are glad to quote the following sentences :—* Pantheism and Anthropomor- 
phism are the two alternatives of religious thought, the one representing the nega- 
tive, the other the positive side. If we aspire to comprehend the infinite, we are 
drawn by inevitable consequence into the negations of Pantheism. If we repre- 
sent the Deity under finite symbols, these must be drawn from the phenomena of 
human consciousness, and be thus based on a more or less refined Anthropomor- 
phism. But an Anthropomorphism of this kind, if we accept its language and 
modes of thought as regulatively true, without attempting to determine its speculative 
significance, is so far from being either logically illegitimate, or theologically un- 
sound, that it is one which meets us in almost every page of Holy Scripture, 
which is implied alike in the letter and spirit of its teaching, and which furnishes 
the only mode in which that teaching can be applied to any practical use... . . 
Revelation, to have any practical effects, must be adapted to the constitution of its 
human recipient, not to that of its Divine Author. Such an adaptation apparently 
implies the existence of a more absolute form of truth related to a more perfect 
intelligence. But of such absolute truth our conception is negative only ; we know 
it only as the condition of an intelligence which is not ours. Revelation cannot 
make this conception positive, which would be possible only by a change in the 
laws of our mental constitution ; nor yet, while it remains negative, can it be 
turned to any practical account, except to remind us of the limited nature of our 
faculties, and to warn us to be prepared for intellectual difficulties beyond our 
power to solve. Our practical concern lies rather with the positive and partial 
forms under which the invisible things of God have been made discernible to the 
eye of man—forms which it is our duty to accept as relatively true, for the pur- 
pose of our intellectual and moral training during this present life ; though we 
cannot determine how much of them is speculatively true for every form of intel- 
ligence, ard how much is relative and dependent upon the existing laws of human 
consciousness,” 
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The stagnation of philosophical reflection, in the minds of too 
many professional divines, naturally indisposes them to that habi- 
tual reconsideration of the incomprehensible meaning of such 
words, which is needed for preserving the simplicity of theolo- 
gical truth amid the temptations of controversy. Can a lurking 
confusion of Divine Revelation itself, with their own interpretation 
of certain words and phrases, also have its influence among divines, 
in unsettling the “ spontaneous inconsistency” of common sense 
on these matters? All the revelations of God are, without doubt, 
infallibly true, and given by inspiration; but it can hardly be 
supposed that Protestant interpreters of revelation really mean 
that they, too, are inspired and infallible-—still less that divines, 
whether Protestant or Romanist, profess to be able to render 
comprehensible words, whose meaning, wherever found, is, and 
must continue for ever, mysterious in all finite knowiedge. Yet 
the language of some theologians has induced their less charit- 
able readers to attribute to them these impious paradoxes. 

However this may be, we owe a cordial welcome to others, 
like Mr. Mozley, whose labours tend to remove obstructions, 
which presumption has placed in the way of a free application 
of the inductive method to natural and supernatural theology. 
On this account we view with satisfaction the attempt made in 
the treatise now before us, halting and ambiguous as we cannot 
but regard that attempt, to apply the solvent of philosophy to an 
ancient controversy. That satisfaction is increased when we 
find that the work unites, in an unusual degree, good sense and 
lofty serenity, with discussions hitherto too much surrendered to 
orthodox and heterodox bigotry, or to the morbid musings of 
minds pre-engaged by vicious metaphysical assumptions, We 
are glad, too, to have this evidence, that Oxford in this genera- 
tion can entertain, with considerate appreciation and _ historic 
impartiality, the profound ideas of Augustine and Calvin; and 
can see in the mysteries to which such ideas relate, facts com- 
mon to human reason, and not peculiar to a sect of Christian 
divines. When compared with the superficial criticism of a 
past age, and the intolerance which for generations many An- 
glican Churchmen have displayed towards these venerable doc- 
trines, this circumstance suggests a hope of better times. Let us 
trust that a deeper and more comprehensive manner of viewing 
this and other theological questions may continue to prevail in 
England, among those who look to Christianity as the source of 
national wellbeing, and the best practical solution of the spe- 
culative difficulties of mankind. Nor do we exclude Scotland 
from our hope, if the large religious spirit of Chalmers is per- 
mitted to retain its liberal and benignant sway. 
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Art. 1X.—1. Exposition des Produits de (Industrie de toutes 
les Nations, 1855. Catalogue Officiel, publié par Vordre de la 
Commission Impériale. Paris, 1855. Pp. 518. 

2. Catalogue of the Works publishea in the British Section of the 
Exhibition. London, 1855. Pp. 100. 

3. Cosmos, Revue Encyclopédique Hebdomadaire des Progrés des 
Sciences, et de leur Application aux Arts et ad [Industrie. Ré- 
digée par M. L’AsBe Moreno, Vol. VI. 23d Livraison, 
and Vol. VII. Paris, 1855. 

4, Rapport sur les Instruments de Mathématiques, de Physique, 
et d’ Astronomie fait a la Commission Frangaise du Jury In- 
ternational de [Exposition Universelle de Londres. Par M. 
Maruiev, Membre de I’ Institut et du Bureau des Longitudes. 
Paris, 1855. 8vo. Pp. 118. 

5. On the Amendment of the Law and Practice of Letters-Patent 
for Inventions. By THomas WexsrTer, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
London, 1851. 

6. On Property in Designs and Inventions in the Arts and Manu- 
fuctures, By Tuomas WexsteR, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Lond. 
1853. 

7. The New Patent Law, its History, Objects, and Provisions. 
By Tuomas WepsstTeR, Esq. 4th Edit. Lond, 1854. Pp. 
118. 

8. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Bills to amend the Law touching Letters-Patent for Inven- 
tions, 1851. Pp. 433. 

9. Article on PATENTS in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 


Since the revival of letters, France has been distinguished 
above all other nations by its liberal and systematic encourage- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts. Whien the Royal So- 
ciety of London was subsisting on a pauper allowance from its 
nominal and niggardly founder, Charles II., and supported by 
the subscriptions of its poorest members, the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris was basking in the sunshine of royal favour; and when 
Flamsteed, in the Observatory of Greenwich, was overwrought 
and starved by the parsimony of his royal master, the Cassinis 
in France were enjoying the patronage of their sovereign, and 
adding new planets to the solar system.* 

But while the sciences were thus advancing with rapid strides 
in France and other European communities—in some under the 
patronage of the State—in others, in spite of its indifference, no 





* See this Journal, vol. xx. p. 233. 
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decided steps had been taken to stimulate the industrial arts. 
The Society of Arts in London had the honour of originating 
this important movement. In 1756, uncheered and unaided by 
the Government, it offered prizes for the best specimens of our 
national manufactures, for tapestry, carpets, porcelain, &c., and 
it exhibited in its apartments the articles which were thus brought 
into competition. The movement, however, was feeble and tran- 
sient. ‘The political factions of the day, struggling for power, 
and ignorant as they are to this day of the true interests of their 
country, looked with indifference, if they looked at all, upon this 
first step in national and European civilisation; and the few 
sagacious men whose patriotic efforts were neither appreciated 
by the Government nor applauded by the people, never attempted 
a second exhibition. The Society of Arts continued to discharge 
its more ordinary functions, but the spirit of industrial reforma- 
tion had been exorcised, and nearly a century elapsed before it 
dared to reappear. 

Without any knowledge, perhaps, of the English Exposition, 
the French Directory conceived the idea of organizing a Na- 
tional Exhibition of the industry of France, It took place in 
1798, when, out of 110 exhibitors, twelve received prizes, and 
thirteen honourable mention. In this competition for fame, the 
reputations of Breguet and Lenoir, the one for his inventive 
powers as a chronometer-maker, and the other for the excel- 
lence of his philosophical instruments, were made known to 
Europe. The great men to whom the destinies of France were 
intrusted, saw the advantages that must accrue from an encou- 
ragement of the industrial arts. At variance with foreign na- 
tions, it became necessary to rouse the inventive genius of the 
people—to obtain machines and instruments which other coun- 
tries had supplied—and to create the products, the very muni- 
tions of war, which had hitherto been imported from their ene- 
mies. The great Napoleon, when First Consul, did not scruple 
to imitate the Directory, which he displaced. In 1801, he esta- 
blished the second Exhibition of the National Industry, which 
was held in the court of the Louvre. Inventors to the number 
of 220 entered into competition, when nineteen gold, twenty- 
eight silver, and nineteen bronze medals were adjudged for the 
most useful and ingenious inventions. In order to have a per- 
manent body interested in the organization of future exhibitions, 
Napoleon instituted in the same year a Society for the Encou- 
ragement of the Industrial Arts. Many of the most distin- 
guished individuals in Paris joined its ranks, and, in the first 
year after its foundation, six prizes, whose value varied from 
£24 to £120, were adjudged to inventions and discoveries of 
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high importance. In the following table, we have given the 
results of these and future exhibitions in Paris :— 


Exhibitors. No. of Prizes. 
1798, . 110 . . 12 
1801, _ . 220 ° ° 66 medals. 
1802, . 540 , ‘ 150 
1806, . 1422 . , 227 
1819, . 1662* . ° 264 
1823, . 1648 . ° No. of medals and decorations 


1827, . 1795 A ‘ not known. 
1834, . 2447 ‘ ‘ a. 
1839, . 3281 ‘ ? is 
1844, . 38960 ‘ P - 
1849, . 4494 ‘ ‘ i“. 


In consequence of the great success of the Exhibition of 1844, 
the Society of Arts, roused from its lethargy, appointed a 
committee for organizing another in the following year. The 
manufacturers, however, blind to their true interest, received 
the scheme with such indifference, that it was thought prudent 
to abandon it. The members of the committee, however, were 
not disheartened by this opposition to their plan, and they suc- 
ceeded in 1847 and 1848 in collecting in their own apartments 
a respectable display of industrial machinery and products, 

Without doing more than notice the triennial expositions of 
the Royal Dublin Society, which commenced in 1829, or the 
local exhibition of Birmingham manufactures, which took place 
in 1849, or the attempts which were made by the British Asso- 
ciation to have an annual exposition at their place of meeting, 
we come to the period when the gigantic idea of a universal or 
cosmical exposition was first broached and entertained. Hitherto 
Frenchman had contended with Frenchman, and Englishman 
with Englishman, but the productions of one country were now 
to be confronted with the productions of another, and an impar- 
tial tribunal from the Old and the New World was to give its 
decision on the inventive genius of nations, and indirectly on 
the institutions by which it was encouraged or neglected. 

The French Exhibition of 1844 had, as we have already 
stated, attracted the particular notice of some of the patriotic 
members of the Society of Arts, and had suggested the idea that 
the English Government ought to imitate that of France in 
organizing a National Exhibition, and in holding out liberal 
rewards to the more distinguished competitors. ‘The Members 
of the Cabinet were urged to consider the subject, but remon- 





* Louis XVIII. conferred on this occasion the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour upon twenty-three of the principal exhibitors. 
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strance and entreaty were in vain. It was un-English for Go- 
vernment to interfere: The arts and sciences, it was said, had 
thriven in England by voluntary support: We had too many 
inventors: The manufacturers in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield were fettered in their operations by a superabundance of 
patented contrivances, and, in place of wasting the national funds 
in exhibitions, and prizes, and bounties, it had been found to be 
more English, and more prudent, to tax inventions, and to curb 
the fanaticism of patentees by a fine of several hundred pounds! 

Undaunted by the ignorance and heartlessness of the officials 
of the day, the patriots of the Society of Arts applied to Prince 
Albert, the patron of their Society, and found his Royal High- 
ness not only willing, but eager to carry out their views. Him- 
self instructed in the arts and sciences, and fully appreciating 
the importance of giving them every encouragement, he pro- 
posed the plan of a great international exhibition, and succeeded 
in carrying it into effect. We have already, in two preceding 
articles, given a detailed history of this remarkable Institution, 
and of the ulterior measures which the Prince proposed for the 
advancement of the sciences and the industrial arts.* Referring, 
therefore, to these articles, we shall now proceed to give our 
readers some account of the more important consequences of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The Industrial Exhibitions which were opened in Dublin and 
in New York in 1853, were among the carliest results of the 
Exhibition of 1851; but though highly creditable to the liberality 
and public spirit of their promoters, they scarcely possessed the 
character of international institutions. In the one, the arts and 
manufactures of Ireland were the chief objects of interest, and, 
in the other, those of the United States. ‘They were exhibitions 
of display rather than of competition, and we believe no medals 
or prizes were awarded. Neither the American nor the British 
Government came forward to support them, and, if any facilities 
were granted for the transmission of machinery and industrial 
products across the Atlantic and the Irish Channel, they were 
chiefly given, we believe, by the Shipping and Railway Com- 
panies of England and America. 

One of the grandest results of the Exhibition of 1851 was the 
formation of the Crystal Palace Company, and the establishment 
at Sydenham of that noble and magnificent structure which is 
affording from day to day amusement and instruction to its 
visitors. The names of Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Laing, M.P., 





* See this Journal, vol. xv. p. 529, and vol. xvii. p. 519. 
+ The liberality of Mr. Dargan, the great promoter of the Dublin Exhibition, 
was rewarded by the cheap offer of knighthood, 
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Mr. Scott Russel, and those of the other original directors, will 
descend to the most distant posterity as the promoters of an 
Institution calculated to teach millions what otherwise they 
would never learn,—to substitute rational for doubtful if not 
vicious amusements,—to combine the improvement of the mind 
with the healthy exercise of the body,—to inspire the young 
with a taste for the fine, and a love for the useful arts,—to 
assemble in the same school and museum the high and low, the 
rich and poor, the wise and the ignorant,—and to submit to 
their study and admiration the choicest works of their common 
Parent, and the choicest productions of human genius, which 
are equally the works and gifts of the Almighty. 

It is not our intention, and we should fail if we tried it, to 
describe this gorgeous Palace, with its magical corridors, its 
aerial galleries, its crystal lakes, its magnificent terraces, its 
marvellous fountains, and the beautiful grounds which surround 
it. Those who have seen it would smile at our description. 
Those who are to see it would decline its perusal, and those who 
are destined never to see it are not likely to appeal to our pages. 
Our own admiration, however, of the Palace itself, and our gra- 
titude to its adventurous owners, are not unmixed with fear. 
Commercial success may not reward the public spirit of its pro- 
jectors, and we cannot indulge in the hope that any English 
Government will have the wisdom either to advance its interests 
or extend its benefits, 

The most important result of the Exhibition of 1851 is doubt- 
less the great Universal Exposition of Paris, which is at this 
moment the wonder of the world. Judging of it by the pro- 
phetic, as well as by the visual eye, we view it as the harbinger 
of a new era, in which the importance of art and science will be 
fully recognised even in England, and in which national and 
universal interests will be reconciled. 

The buildings destined to contain the products of the world’s 
industry were four in number,— 

1. The Palace of Industry. 

2. A large circular building once a Panorama. 

3. A large building called the Annexe, and 

4. The Palace of the Fine Arts. 


1. The Palace of Industry, constructed of stone, from the 
design of A. M. Viel, architect, and M, Barrault, Engineer, was 
built on that part of the Champs Elysées, called the Square of 
Marigny. Its roof is formed of glass in three arched divisions. 
It was begun in April 1853, and finished about the end of 1854. 
Its form is that of a regular rectangle, 255 yards long, and 118 
broad. Its principal entrances are decorated with beautiful 
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pieces of sculpture, and on a belt between the two rows of 
windows which run round the building, are inscribed in gilt 
letters the names of the most distinguished individuals of all na- 
tions. The roof of the nave is ornamented with two lines of 
national flags and pennons, inscribed with the names of the 
principal towns that have exhibited. 

2. The large circular building, consists of the ancient Pano- 
rama, surrounded with a large circular gallery which is connected 
on one side with the Palace of Industry by a covered gallery, 
and on another, with the Annexe, by a double covered bridge 
which crosses the road called the Cours de la Reine without ob- 
structing it. The Crown Jewels are placed in an octagon glass 
case in the centre of this pavilion. Round it are numerous ob- 
jects in Sévres porcelain, and the walls are covered with the 
richest specimens of the Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry. 

3. The Annexe is a temporary building erected close to the 
right bank of the Seine. It is about 1,320 yards long, and 27 
wide, and extends all the way from the Place de ]a Concorde to 
the new bridge of Alma, Nearly one half of this immense build- 
ing is occupied with machinery in motion, and the other half 
chiefly with raw materials, though we find along with them, and 
in its two galleries, objects of every kind, from the highest class 
of philosophical instruments, to clocks, bells, and every species 
of mechanism that has a name. The method which has been 
adopted for giving motion to the machinery is beautiful and in- 
genious, and our distinguished countryman, Mr. Whitworth, 
whose wonderful mechanical tools are so much admired, is said 
to have suggested the method of applying the impelling power 
to the moving machinery. Between the Annexe and the Pan- 
orama, there is a large space of 24,290 square yards for placing 
objects of great size, such as models of cottages, the Post 
Office, and various large structures which could not otherwise be 
accommodated. In this area there is also a building for holding 
carriages, implements of agriculture, and the coarser products of 
the field. 

4, The Palace of the Fine Arts is a huge temporary building 
of many apartments, in which no fewer than 5128 objects of 
art are exhibited. It is situated at the end of the Avenue 
Montaigne, formerly the Allée des Veuves, very near to the ex- 
tremity of the Annexe, at the Bridge of Alma. The interior of 
this irregular structure is divided into lofty rooms lighted from 
above, and all opening into each other. The paintings from 
different nations are placed together in separate rooms, and the 
drawings in water colours, engravings, and lithographs, are 
arranged in galleries above. 
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The following are the dimensions of these different buildings 
with the exception of the Palace of the Fine Arts :— 


Square Yards. 








The Principal Palace with its Galleries, . , 60,445 
The Annexe with its two Galleries, &c., . 45,146 

The Gallery of Machines, and that for Carriages, 
&e., Ge, « : , 12,122 
Total, 117,718 

Area of the ieee Palace and its Galleries in — 
Park, 103,400 
Difference, . ° ‘ . ‘ 14,313 


The number of Exhibitors are as follows :-— 


No. of 

Exhibitors, 
France and her Colonies, . ° ° . 8,968 
Foreign States, ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 7,976 


Total Number, 16,944 


The following table shews the Number of Exhibitors from the 
different countries when above 100 :— 


Austrian Empire, . . . ; 1760 
Great Britain and Ireland, ° ° ° 1479 
Kingdom of Prussia, . . ° ; 1207 
Kingdom of Belgium, ‘ ‘ . ; 697 
Kingdom of Spain, ° ; ; : 463 
Swiss Confederation, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 436 
Kingdom of Holland, ‘ , : . 259 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, . ° ° ‘ 200 
Sardinian States, . ‘ ‘ é 204 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, « . ; ° ‘ 193 
Kingdom of Bavaria, . ‘ 156 
Kingdom of Greece, ° ‘ , : 121 
Republic of Mexico, ° ; ° ° 104 


The Exhibition was opened on the 15th May 1855 by the 
Emperor and Empress. The Prince Napoleon was placed at 
the head of the Imperial Commission, by which its affairs are 
conducted. M. Arles Dufour was appointed the Secretary, and 
M. Henri Le Play the Commissary-General, to whom we owe 
that admirable classification under which the various materials 
and products of industry have been arranged. 

When the public first entered this “ Temple of Peace,” as it 
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was called by the Emperor, a general feeling of disappointment 
was experienced, owing, we believe, solely to the dilatory con- 
duct of the exhibitors: The spaces reserved for several nations 
were entirely empty: Confusion reigned in every part of the 
building; and it was not till the month of September that the 
exhibitors had completed their arrangements, and that the Expo- 
sition appeared in all its brilliancy and grandeur. ‘The reports, 
however, that it was a complete failure, and hardly worthy of 
being visited, had been wickedly circulated; and, trusting to 
their accuracy, hundreds of families have been prevented from 
paying a visit to Paris, The English jurors, however, anxious 
to remove this impression from their countrymen, drew up a 
memorial, in which they expressed their high admiration of the 
completed arrangements ; and we have no doubt that there exists 
but one opinion of the magnificence and grandeur of this gigan- 
tic display of the products of nature, the combinations of indus- 
try, and the inventions of genius.* 

Having thus given our readers a brief notice of the Universal 
Exposition of 1855, we come now to one of the main objects 
of this article, to form some estimate, however imperfect, of the 
comparative merits of the different exhibiting nations, and of the 
progress which they have made since the English Exhibition of 
1851. To make such a comparison correctly is a task beyond 
the powers of any individual, and to do it impartially we should 
require the aid of an international tribunal. Our object, how- 
ever, is of a different kind. We have no desire to make invidi- 
ous comparisons, to exalt one nation above another, but simply 
to deduce from facts, palpable and generally admitted, those 
lessons of instruction and warning which may promote the 
interests of our own country. 

It is we believe universally admitted, that the machinery and 
mechanical tools exhibited by England at the Exhibition of 
1851, were decidedly superior to those of France and other 
foreign states, while the philosophical instruments,—instruments 
of precision as they are called, exhibited by France in the same 
year, were as decidedly superior to those of England and other 





* We have not been able to learn to what extent the French Government has 
supplied funds for this expensive undertaking. The Building was constructed at 
the expense of MM. Ardoin and Co., on the condition that they should have the 
use of it for 35 years ; and that, during the Universal Exposition, they should be 
entitled to demand, for admission, a sum not exceeding three franes, which, for one 
day in the week, should be reduced to 25 centimes. The price of admission was 
reduced to one france for five days in the week, five frances for one day, and 20 
centimes for Sunday. Owing to the small number of railways in France, the 
population of the provinces cannot be brought to Paris in such numbers as in 
— The I'rench Government give £6000 for medals in gold, silver, and 

ronze. 
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nations. These two results did not surprise the intelligent 
jurors of either country. The rapid development of her manu- 
facturing industry, her inexhaustible fields of coal and of iron, 
and her insular position, undisturbed by foreign war or by 
domestic revolution, not only called into play the mechanical 
genius of the nation, but enabled it to some extent to supply all 
other countries with machinery and tools. In like manner, the 
mechanical genius of the French, unsurpassed by that of any 
other people, was directed to the construction of a different class 
of machines and instruments, and owing to the systematic en- 
couragement of science in France, and the national character of 
her scientific institutions, there has always been a great demand 
for instruments of precision, not only for the purposes of philoso- 
phical research, but for the illustration of public lectures in the 
schools and colleges of Paris and the provinces.* 

If such were the comparative merits of France and England 
in 1851, we must now inquire whether any changes have taken 
place in the four years which have since elapsed. The object of 
the Exhibition of 1851 was to teach nations what they did not 
know, to exhibit to them models which they ought to imitate, 
and in a noble and generous rivalry to stimulate and call into 
exercise their highest powers of invention and discovery. We 
naturally ask, therefore, if the English retain in 1855 their 
superiority in 1851, and if they have made any progress in 
those arts in which they were inferior? We ask, also, if France 
has approximated to the high English standard in her ma- 
chinery and tools, and if she either retains or has increased her 
superiority in her instruments of precision? Although we have 
had sufficient opportunities of forming a judgment on some of 
these questions, we prefer at present to adduce the opinions of 
some of the most distinguished British jurors whose knowledge 
and impartiality are not likely to be questioned. These opinions 
were not merely expressed in private, but at a meeting of the 
British jurors; and Mr. Fairbairn, one of the most distinguished 
of our engineers and mechanists, has very recently communi- 
cated his opinions to the mechanical section of the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow, in a valuable paper “ On the Machinery of 
the Universal Exhibition.” 

In comparing the steam machinery of France and other 
parts of Europe, with that which was exhibited by England in 





* The want of the same class of philosophical apparatus in the metropolitan 
and provincial institutions of England, was particularly noticed by some of the 
more distinguished British jurors, and particularly by Professor Wheatstone, 
who was familiar with the state of philosophical apparatus in the scientific insti- 
tutions of London. 
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1851, Mr. Fairbairn states that 112 steam-engines were ex- 
hibited, 71 stationary, 24 marine, and 17 locomotives. 
Stationary. Locomotives. Marine. 


By France, ‘ , 25 6 11 
By Great Britain, . 11 2 11 
By Austria, : ‘ 11 1 - 
By Sweden, , ‘ 11 - 1 
By the United States, 11 ~ 1 


Mr. Fairbairn speaks highly of the horizontal single-cylinder 
steam-engine, as having been brought to great perfection in 
France, and as rapidly supplanting the double-cylinder vertical 
engine, not only from its compact form and reduced price, but 
from its small consumption of coal, which its makers guarantee 
not to exceed 3 lbs. English per hour. The perfection to which 
this form of the engine has arrived in France, Mr, Fairbairn 
ascribes to the use of automaton tools, by which alone the 
working parts have been rendered smooth and steam-tight. 
“ In the Paris Exhibition,” Mr. Fairbairn remarks, “ the claim- 
ants for originality of design, and the practical application of 
other designs previously known, are numerous on all sides. . . . 
In this country these improvements, (those on the horizontal 
engine,) although well known, are not carried to the same extent 
as in France, notwithstanding that the same kind of engine is in 
operation. . . . There is still wanting in England a well digest- 
ed system of the horizontal condensing engine, (which is exten- 
sively used as an auxiliary force in many of our manufacturing 
districts,) compact in form, and adapted to the work it has to 
perform. Much has yet to be done in this way, and the Paris 
Exhibition presents numerous examples for our guidance.” Al- 
though Mr. Fairbairn remarks that the English locomotive 
engine retains its superiority over all others, both in design and 
construction, he adds, “ that it would be illiberal and unjust if 
we did not accord great merit to the many excellent specimens 
contributed to the Paris Exhibition.” 

Mr. Fairbairn called the attention of the section to a remark- 
able engine of Mr. Siemens of Berlin, “as one of the novelties 
of the Exhibition.” This engine, he says, “is upon the regene- 
rative principle, or that of rendering active the latent part of 
steam, by a process of applying heat to the steam of the cylinder 
as it is exhausted at the end of the stroke. This steam having 
performed its work on the piston, is discharged through conduct- 
Ing pipes into a second and third cylinder, and these two latter 
are enveloped by exterior cylinders having furnaces at the ends, 
and on which the hot currents of these furnaces impinge, giving 
to the lower end a temperature in the interior of almost 500 
degrees. This increase of temperature surcharges the steam as 
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it passes from the centre cylinder, doubles its volume, and, act- 
ing upon the piston or plunger by its expansion, draws it forward 
for the same repetition in the succeeding stroke. In this way 
the engine is worked, the steam making a constant circuit, and 
worked over and over again with about one-tenth of supply 
from a small vessel or boiler, attached immediately above the 
heated cylinders. The results, according to Mr. Siemens, are 
highly satisfactory. The same quantity of coal more than doubles 
the force of the steam-engine.” * 

Mr. Fairbairn has not mentioned a very remarkable engine of 
French invention, the boiler of which was exhibited in the 
Annexe. It is called the Ether engine, and is wrought partly by 
steam and partly by ether. The heat of the water which con- 
denses the steam from the steam-cylinder, in place of being lost, 
is employed to raise into vapour a portion of ether in numerous 
tubes, and the expansive power of this vapour acts upon the 
piston of the Ether cylinder, The vapour of the ether is again 
converted into a fluid, which is again employed to act upon : the 
piston. Mr, George Rennie, who went to Algiers in a vessel im- 
pelled by one of these engines, has a very high opinion of their supe- 
riority, and assures us that there is a saving of one-half the fuel. 

In describing the flour and corn mills of France, and other 
parts of the Continent,—the special machinery and apparatus 
for workshops,—the machinery used in building and mining 
operations,—in agriculture, chemistry, the arts of dyeing and 
printing, and in the preparation of alimentary substances 
and the felling and conversion of timber, Mr. Fairbairn speaks 
in high terms of the ingenuity and inventive power of their 
constructors; and mentions the great difficulty of arriving 
at a just decision on their relative merits. In speaking of “ the 
apparatus and mechanical contrivances used in workshops,” in- 
cluding self-acting, automaton, and hand tools, cutters of all 
kinds, planing, shaping, slotting, and screw-cutting machinery, 
as applicable “to the preparation of every description of steam- 
engine, and machinery of all kinds used in construction,” Mr. 
Fairbairn concludes ‘with the following observations,—“ The 
Jury, in this extensive collection, had much difficulty in decid- 
ing among a class of Exhibitors, where every machine appeared 
so perfect, and was executed with a degree of exactitude and 
mathematical precision, that appears to be the pride and glory 
of the mechanical art. In these excellent machines and auto- 
m aton a, 2 the ny found the germs of a healthy progression ; 
* This “new steam-engine” is No, 134 of the British Catalogue, Mr. Siemens 


being resident in London. 
+ The boiler of the Ether engine is No. 889 of the Catalogue, and was exhibited 
by MM. Du 'Tremblay Verdati and Givord of Ly ons. 
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and in this department they could not resist the temptation of giv- 
ing encouragement to a class of men whose labours have done 
so much for the country, and whose machines are the creators of 
other machines, destined probably, at no distant period, to work 
still greater wonders in every department of human industry. 
In appreciating these labours, and the many ingenious and use- 
ful contrivances, the Jury arrived at a just conclusion, that the 
meritorious exhibitors should receive a full and ample reward.” * 

When we are made acquainted with the makers of these 
machines, and of the medals adjudged to them, we shall be 
able to see more distinctly the rapid and near approximation 
which has been made by foreign mechanists to the magnificent 
list of machines of Mr. Whitworth, whose exposition in 1851 ex- 
cited such universal admiration. 

It is obvious, from these details, that, though the English still 
display a superiority in the construction of some of the highest 
class machines, the French have made such a valuable use of 
the examples held out to their imitation in 1851, that they may 
soon attain the same rank with ourselves, and, in some cases, 
even leave us behind. A similar progress has been made in dif- 
ferent degrees in Belgium, Germany, and the United States ; 
and if Eurepe shall be blessed with a long interval of peace, 
England may find herself outstripped in the race of invention 
and mechanical construction, by disciples whom she has made 
rivals, and may even be driven to import her machinery from 
nations that were her best customers. 

The same rapid progress has been made by France in several 
other departments of the useful arts; but our limited space will 
not permit us to enter into farther details, We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with stating, that, in cutlery, a trade in which 
England has so long maintained a superiority over foreign manu- 
facturers, France has now become a formidable rival. 





' 
+ 





* To such of our readers as wish to have an account of the most interesting 
machines, instruments, and productions exhibited by France and other nations, we 
recommend to them the weekly journal called Cosmos, edited by the Abbé 
Moigno, one of the most learned and accomplished of our scientific writers. It is 
one of the cheapest journals of the day, and is delivered in any part of Great 
Britain at the small postage of a penny, and often a halfpenny. The articles are 
written with much talent and spirit, and the descriptions of machines, &c., in the 
Paris Exhibition have a peculiar merit. 

+ Mr. Mechi remarked to one of the Jurors, that it could no longer be affirmed 
that French cutlery was inferior to ours. The Z'imes’ correspondent, who is not 
disposed to underrate England, observes that, in cutlery, France and other coun- 
tries have exhibited cheap and excellent goods, and that it may be inferred from 
Sheffield cutlers—not exerting themselves on this occasion—that they fell back 
from some sense of inferiority. The same writer, in speaking of the display of 
edge-tools from Sheffield, says,—“ We find it all that could be desired, and the 
more gratifying, because the Prussians and Austrians are making strenuous efforts 
to come up to us in this direction. The former exhibit files which are cheaper than 
vurs, and beauti‘ully cut.—The Prussian saws, though shewing a great adrance 
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Turning to another branch of national industry, the inquiring 
reader will now naturally ask, what progress has been made by 
England in the manufacture of the higher class of philosophical 
instruments—instruments of precision, and those intended for 
scientific research or public instruction ;—what advantage has 
she taken of the fine models shewn her by France in 1851; and 
what has been the progress made by France herself in the same 
high and difficult department of art? The British Jurors, whose 
duty it was to give a verdict in which these questions are 
answered, will concur in our opinion that England has derived 
no advantage, and has not attempted tc derive any, from the 
French instruments of precision submitted to her admiration in 
1851, and that she has made no progress in this high depart- 
ment of construction, while France has surpassed herself by the 
beautiful and ingenious philosophical instruments which she has 
displayed in the Parisian Exhibition. For these productions, 
gold, silver, and bronze medals have been adjudged ; and among 
the successful candidates, we find the names of Ruhmkorff, 
Duboscq, Henri Soleil, Walferdin, Bianchi, Secretan, Perrault, 
Chevalier, Kuhneman, Deleuil, Leydecker, Golaz, Fastré, 
Breton, Nachet, Annelot, and other names which have not 
reached us. At the head of these, and above them all, would 
have been placed those of M. Froment* and M. Brunner, the 
Troughton of France, had they not been excluded from compe- 
tition as jurors of the class to which their instruments belong. 
To this statement we add, with shame, that a silver and a bronze 
medal were the only trophies carried off by British artists.f 

The time, therefore, is not very distant, and to a certain 
extent has arrived, when England and other nations must im- 
port from France and Germany their instruments for astrono- 
mical observation, and their philosophical apparatus for research 
and instruction, as they now do the noblest of all philosophical 
instruments—the achromatic telescope with which, at one time, 
England supplied all other nations, § 





no 





upon 1851, are still inferior in finish.” “The show of Benham and Sons is chiefly 
remarkable for some well-made kitchen ranges, which, though not perhaps superior 
to the French ones in arrangement, have the advantage of them in price.”—7Z'imes 
of October 5, 1855. 

* This distinguished artist, whose studio, full of the most beautiful inventions, 
is the wonder of Paris, spent some years at Patricroft with our celebrated coun- 
tryman, Mr. Nasmyth. 

+ It is probable that Messrs. Smith and Beck of London, who exhibited a splen- 
did microscope, may have received a gold medal, which, in our opinion it merited, 
although the microscope of M. Amici of Modena was the finest of those in compe- 
tition. 

t In our Seotch Universities, and we believe in those of England and Ireland, 
the finest apparatus employed by the Professors of Natural Philosophy for illus- 
trating their lectures, has been made by M. Duboseq and other Parisian artists. 

‘ $ The history of this national loss will be found in this Journal, vol. xiv., p. 
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During their examination of the machines and instruments in 
the Paris Exhibition, several of the British jurors were so deeply 
impressed with these facts and views, that they became the sub- 
ject of conversation and discussion, and deeply anxious as they 
were to sustain the honour and promote the interests of their 
country, they felt it a sacred duty to express to the British Go- 
vernment the opinions which they had been led to entertain. 
With this view, the following memorandum was drawn up by 
one of their number, and having been generally approved of, it 
was resolved to call a meeting of the British jurors to take into 
consideration the general sentiment which it expressed, without 
adopting its specific statements. 


*‘ We, the undersigned English members of the International Jury, 
have had occasion, in the discharge of our duties, and in our communi- 
cations with our foreign associates, to observe the great encourage- 
ment which is given to science and the arts by France and other 
continental states, whose inventions and products are placed in the 
Exposition. Our attention has been particularly called to the influ- 
ence which academies and other institutions supported by the State 
have exercised on the rapid progress that foreign nations have made 
in science and the arts. England can no longer claim the same 
superiority over other nations which she has so long enjoyed; and 
unless the Government interposes its influence, and becomes the 
active patron of the national genius, our country must sooner or later 
be left behind the other countries of the world, and even behind our 
own colonial dependencies. The advantages of cheaper food and 
lighter taxation, cannot fail to turn the scale against England, unless 
she finds a compensation for dear food and heavy taxes in the most 
liberal and systematic encouragement of science and its cultivators. 

“ But while we lament the practice which prevails in England, 
of intrusting to voluntary support and private zeal the intellectual 
interests of a great commercial and manufacturing community, de- 
pendent on its trade and commerce, we must equally lament that 
there is no due recognition by the State of the services of our great 
men, whether scientific or literary, and that those honours which are 
freely conceded by other sovereigns, are systematically withheld from 
them by our own. ‘This feeling has been particularly called forth 











236. Piqued by the severe censures which were passed upon it, the British Go- 
vernment removed to a certain extent the restriction which had been made in " 
the manufacture of glass for optical purposes, and made a spasmodic effort to 
retrace their steps. The exertions, however, even of Faraday, failed to help 
them, and though Tulley during his life made excellent achromatic telescopes, 
and though Mr. Ross at present most successfully follows him, yet the manu- 
facture of that instrument has irrecoverably passed into foreign hands. Dr. 
Charles Steinheill of Munich, (a city which had long before, through the labours of 
Fraunhofer, been the mart for optical instruments,) has exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition achromatic telescopes made of Daguet’s glass, and unrivalled for their 
excellence and cheapness, 
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in our daily intercourse with distinguished foreigners whose services 
have been rewarded by national and appropriate honours, as well as 
by the official position in which they have been placed. We do not 
here complain that the right men are not in the right place, but we 
complain that the right place has not been found for the right men, and, 
influenced by these views, we have resolved to bring them under notice 
in those quarters where they are likely to receive immediate attention.” 


The meeting, which was called to consider the general ques- 
tion stated in this memorandum, was attended by Sir David 
Brewster, who was called to the chair, by Sir Charles Manby, 
secretary to the institution of civil engineers, who was requested 
to act as secretary, and by Professor Graham, Master of the 
the Mint, Professor Owen, Professor Wheatstone, Professor 
Cockerell, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. George Rennie, Mr. De La Rue, 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, Dr. Hoffman, and Mr, Crampton, civil 
engineer. Several jurors, Sir Charles Barry and others, who were 
unable to attend, warmly approved of the object of the meeting. 

The following resolution, indicating the general fact upon 
which all the jurors were agreed, and the conviction of which 
had led to the calling of the meeting, was moved by Mr. De 
La Rue, and seconded by Mr, Fairbairn :— 

“ Resolved,—That the manifest progress made by France and other 
Continental States, as evidenced by the variety and excellence of the 
national products, the number and ingenuity of the inventions, and 
the general character of the manufactures exhibited in the Palais de 
l’Industrie, induces the conviction that it is only by great exertion, 
under the most favourable circumstances, that the hitherto almost un- 
contested superiority of Great Britain in the mechanical and chemical 
arts can be maintained.” 

This resolution was followed by other four of a more specific 
nature,—the first, moved by Professor Owen, seconded by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell ; the second, by Professor W heatstone, seconded 
by Dr. Hoffman; the third, by Professor Cockerell, seconded by 
Professor Owen; and the fourth, by Mr. George Rennie, 
seconded by Mr. Crampton, in which it was resolved to repre- 
sent to the British Government the convictions of the jurors on 
these subjects, and to appoint a committee for taking such steps 
in the matter as they may think necessary. 

What steps may be taken by the committee, and what results, 
if any, may flow from them, we do not venture to conjecture, 
but we presume our intelligent readers will agree with us in 
opinion, that the mechanical and other useful arts which have 
so long been the pride of England, and which have enriched 
her citizens, and filled her treasury, are now in danger of pass- 
ing into other lands, or at least to such an extent that France, 
Germany, and America, may supply themselves, if not other 
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nations, with that machinery and those products of industry 
which England has so long been accustomed to export.* 

If this therefore be true, or likely to be so, it becomes our 
duty to discover the causes which have led to such a state of 
things, and to point out the means by which they may be 
counteracted or removed, The subject is too vast for our 
limited space, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
examination of the most influential of the evils with which the 
inventive genius of England has to contend. ‘This monster evil 
is the Patent Law of England—the scandal of modern legis- 
Jation—the drag upon the industrial progress of England—the 
millstone round the inventor’s neck,—the spoiler who first robs, 
then insults and finally ruins him. The recent history of this 
iniquitous law, its present state, and its future destiny, will oc- 
cupy the few pages which we have at our command, 

The evils of the patent laws had become so intolerable, that 
in 1829 a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into their operation; but so contradictory were the 
opinions of the witnesses, often ignorant and interested indi- 
viduals, that though the Report contained much valuable in- 
formation, it led to no change in the obnoxious enactments. 
The witnesses were almost all of opinion, that patents should not 
be made too cheap, lest the country should be inundated with them ; 
and such was the illusion produced by these views, that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel stated in the House of Commons, that if patents were 
made too cheap, the manufacturers in Manchester and Birming- 
ham would be put to great inconvenience! ‘There were two indi- 
viduals, however, disinterested and wise, who saw the question 
in its true light. Mr. J. J. Hawkins proposed that patents 
should be put upon the same footing as copyrights; and he 
added, that he was himself “ the conjidential depositary of im- 
portant inventions, which, if they could be patented free of cost, 
and thus become marketable commodities, they would immediately 
give employment to thousands of people.” Mr. B. Rotch advo- 
cated the abolition of fees, and stated on his personal knowledge, 
that there are hundreds of patents that would be brought out if the 
expense and hazards of the present system were diminished. 





* It is a curious fact, that a house in Paris has, by a more ingenious process of 
manufacture, supplied the British Government with certain articles at a cheaper 
rate than they could be made at Birmingham. In his Report on the English Exhi- 
bition of 1851, M. Dufresnoy observes, that the French Iron Masters make use of 
more ceconomical processes than the English, but that their prices are higher from 
the higher price of fuel. When the Railway system has been as much developed 
in France as in England, and her mineral resources as well ascertained, the price 
of fuel may be greatly reduced, while her extensive seaboard, on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, places her nearer the markets in which she has to compete with 
the productions of England, 
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Upon the publication of this Report, a distinguished editor 
requested Sir David Brewster to give his opinion on the opera- 
tion of the patent laws; and as this was the first, and certainly 
the boldest attempt to explain and denounce the iniquity of 
these laws, it becomes an integrant portion of their history. 
After pointing out the evils of our University system, denoun- 
cing the abolition of the Board of Longitude, lamenting the 
exclusion of men of science and practical knowledge from all 
our scientific and industrial boards, and the management of 
these by unpaid and ignorant commissioners—blaming the Go- 
vernment for withholding their support from the three great 
metropolitan Societies of the empire—and contrasting their 
treatment of scientific and literary men with that of all other 
nations,* the writer to whom we have referred thus speaks of 
the Patent laws :— 

“ But there is yet another department of British interests 
which has experienced the same depression,—our mechanical 
and chemical arts,—the foundation of British industry, the 
basis of our manufacturing and commercial wealth. Discove- 
ries in abstract science, however rich and ample may be their 
blossom, do not at once bring their fruits into the national trea- 
sury. Many a winter intervenes between their spring and their 
harvest, and centuries often elapse before they find a practical 
application; but the inventions of mechanical genius, and the 
processes in agriculture and the useful arts advance into imme- 
diate maturity, and, while they add to the comforts and luxuries 
of the people, they, in the same proportion, contribute to the 
resources of the State. All nations, however low in the scale of 
civilisation, have agreed in protecting the arts of industry; and 
the liberality of our ancestors devised a scheme for the same 
purpose. This scheme constitutes the patent laws of Great 
Britain,—a system of vicious and fraudulent legislation, which, 
while it creates a factitious privilege of little value, deprives its 
possessor of his natural right to the fruit of his genius, and 
places the most exalted officers of the State in the position of 
legalized banditti, who stab the inventor through the folds of an 
Act of Parliament, and rifle him in the presence of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

“The author of any literary composition, whether it be a folio 
volume or a ballad, enjoys, by the laws of England, the sole 





* Since 1830, when these views were published, a very great change has taken 
place in the conduct of succeeding Governments, The three metropolitan Socie- 
ties have been liberally assisted, and many literary and scientific individuals have 
received both honours and pensions from the State. Lord Brougham was the 
first Cabinet Minister who obtained from the Crown these boons to distinguished 
individuals.—See Quarterly Review, vol. xliii, p. 332. 
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right of publishing it for twenty-eight years certain, and, if he 
survives, during the rest of his life. The only tax exacted by 
the Government is the presentation of eleven (now only jive) 
copies to the public libraries of the kingdom. There is not, we 
believe, an author in Great Britain who is not grateful to the 
Legislature for this wise and liberal enactment. The tax, which 
is scarcely entitled to that name, is a mere trifle, amounting 
only to the price of the paper of five copies, if the work is a 
successful one; but if the work does not sell, the tax becomes 
nothing, for the five copies have no value, and it is better for 
the author that they should be deposited in the public libraries 
than converted into waste-paper. Hence it follows, that the 
author of a work has its property secured to him by statute, 
without paying for the privilege. The painter, the engineer, 
the draftsman, the geographer, the hydrograpber, and the 
sculptor, enjoy the same valuable right ; and so complete is the 
protection extended by the law, that piracy is almost unknown, 
and works thus secured, constitute a property which can be 
transferred with as much safety as land or stock.* 

“ The case, however, is very different with the inventor of new 
machines and the discoverer of new arts. He who has invented 
a new steam-engine cannot, like the author of a new romance, 
dispose of it forthwith. He must devote himself night and day 
to the practical application of his principle ; he must construct 
models and perform experiments, and he must work either in 
the dark or with the assistance of tried friends, lest some pirate 
rob him of his idea, and bring it earlier into use. When his 
views are completed, and his hopes of pecuniary reimbursement 
raised, he applies for that privilege which the Patent laws hold 
out to him; but, before he can receive a right to the exclusive 
use of his invention throughout the British dominions, he is 
obliged to pay down the sum (to him in all likelihood enormous) 
of £300 or £400,—a direct tax upon his genius, and not upon 
the products of his genius,—for nothing is yet produced. 

“ Now the invention, thus loaded with a tax of £350, must 
belong to one of five classes :— 


“ 1, It may be one of inestimable and immediate value, not 
only to the country, but to the human race—such as the steam- 
engine or the achromatic telescope, and therefore capable of 
rewarding the labours of its author. 





* By a more recent Act of Parliament, insulated articles in Reviews, Maga- 
zines, and periodical works, are made moreable property for twenty-eight years. 
The money, therefore, derived from the sale of such property to a publisher is not 
liable to Income-tax, because it is the price of property, and not the profits of pro- 
perty, which alone are liable to taxation. 
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‘9. It may be an invention of no intrinsic value, but which, 
from the extent of the demand, may give employment to many 
idle hands, require for its construction many taxable materials, 
and form an article of export, so as to become profitable to the 
community, and thus reward the ingenuity of its author. 

“‘ 3. It may be an invention of one or other of these classes, 
but which, from the state of the Arts, and other causes, does 
not come into actual use till the period of the privilege is 
expired. 

“* 4, It may be an invention of one or other of the two first 
classes, and yet the demand may, from its very nature, be so 
limited, and the expense of bringing it into use so great, that 
the profits are nothing, or at all events less than £350, the price 
of the patent. 

“* 5. It may be an invention of no use at all, and one which 
evinces the folly of the patentee who seeks for a privilege, and 
the cupidity of the Government who grants it. 


“‘ Now, in the two first of these cases, is it just or honoura)le 
that an inventor, who has performed such great services to his 
country, should be taxed with £350 for performing these very 
services, even though he may be remunerated by his patent ? 
In the third and fourth case, is it just that an inventor should 
pay £350 for bringing into use a valuable invention, by which 
he has been either wholly or partly ruined? Or is it just, in the 
fifth case, that an inexperienced and sanguine projector should 
be fined £340 for exerting himself, to the utmost of his ability, 
in giving a new manufacture to the State? 

“There is no principle of equity upon which such a tax can 
be defended, even if the statute, by which it is levied, confers a 
real and substantial privilege. But the privilege actually con- 
ferred is almost wholly illusory, because it can be set aside upon 
the most frivolous grounds; and a patent right can never be 
considered as transferable property till its validity has been 
tried before a court of law, at an expense of one or more thou- 
sand pounds, 

“ Tt will no doubt be said, that the uncertainty of a patent 
right arises, in a great measure, from the difficulty of protecting 
a mechanical invention, or a process in the arts; but this diffi- 
culty, or rather this incapacity of our legislators to devise a 
sufficient protection for the productions of skill, instead of autho- 
rizing them to levy a tax upon inventions which they are unable 
to defend, should have led them to confer bounties or rewards 
upon those who risk their time and their fortunes in labours 
which are thus withdrawn from the protection of the law,” 

When these observations were written, the greatest apathy on 
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the subject of patents prevailed in England. No public body 
ventured to advise or remonstrate. The British Association who 
was pledged to take up the question forgot their duty, and the 
Society of Arts had not yet opened their eyes to the iniquities of 
a system, which, at an after period, they had the privilege to ex- 
pose. Private individuals alone, men interested in the progress 
of science and the arts, had the merit of pressing the subject on 
the attention of the Legislature. ‘For the last quarter of a 
century,” says Mr. Webster, “men of science, inventors, and 
professional men, more peculiarly engaged in patent business, 
have laboured for the abolition of a vicious, and the establish- 
ment of a rational system of creating and protecting property in 
inventions in the arts and manufacture; but the inherent diffi- 
culty of the subject, the conflicting opinions of reformers, a want 
of sympathy on the part of the public, with the comparatively 
small class of scientific and ingenious men, the mistaken jealousy 
of some capitalists, and other causes, gave power and effect to 
the obstructiveness and opposition of the numerous persons in the 
three countries, directly or indirectly interested in the official fees 
levied under the existing systems, and many well-intentioned eftorts 
either failed or produced temporary expedients of little value. 
The history of the growth of abuses in the Patent System is 
curious and instructive, counterparts of which may be found in 
other branches of our jurisprudence. It presents a striking in- 
stance of a system trained and fostered by private interests, until 
the accumulation of abuses had paved the way for the extinction 
of the whole system, and induced many persons well affected 
towards inventors, to doubt the policy of maintaining property 
in the productions of ingenuity in the arts and manufac- 
tures.” 

The first successful assault upon the Patent Laws was made 
by Lord Brougham. In 1835, his Lordship brought a Bill into 
the House of Lords, which passed that House by a considerable 
majority. By this Bill power was given to the patentee to disclaim 
part of his invention, and to amend the letters-patent and speci- 
fication. The Crown was also empowered to confirm patents 
previously granted, and to grant new letters-patent for an 
extended term on the recommendation of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in cases in which there had been a 
limited prior use unknown to the patentee, and in which 
adequate remuneration had not been obtained from the inven- 
tion. This Bill, which passed the House of Commons only by 
a sinall majority, was a great boon to inventors, and to use the 
words of Mr. Webster, has more than realized the anticipations 
of its noble author. Under the old law, an Act of Parliament, 
involving an expense of £400 or £500 to the inventor, was re- 
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quired to extend the period of his patent, whereas, under Lord 
Brougham’s Bill, it can be done at a trifling expense. 

When this Bill was under discussion in both Houses of Par- 
liament, the greatest regret was expressed by many members 
that it was not more comprehensive, and that it left unrepealed 
or unmodified all the other evils of the Patent Laws, Lord 
Brougham knew too well the difficulty of the task to attempt at 
that time any greater change. No statesman felt so strongly the 
necessity of a more extensive and even radical reform ; but the 
fortress of vested interests was then impregnable, and he would 
have perilled the fate of his great measure, had he even ques- 
tioned the right of Attorney Generals and Lord Advocates to 
plunder the poor and hapless inventor. 

Ever alive to the interests of men of science and inventors, 
Lord Brougham watched his opportunity. The Protection of 
Inventions Act, which was rendered necessary by the arrange- 
ments for the Exhibition of 1851, and which passed on the 10th 
of April of that year,—the discussions to which that measure gave 
rise,—and the strong current of public feeling which had set in 
against the iniquities of the Patent Law, directed the attention 
of Parliament to this important subject. Under these circum- 
stances, Lord Brougham introduced a new Bill into the House 
of Lords, on the 24th of March, and Lord Granville another on 
the 10th of April. Both these Bills were referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, who examined numerous 
witnesses on the subject. At the desire of the Committee, the 
two Bills, which contained a number of clauses in common, were 
amalgamated by Mr. Thomas Webster, who inserted new ones 
at the desire of the Committee. The Amalgamated Bill passed 
the House of Lords, but it was sent to the Commons too late to 
be passed that Session. In the Session of 1852, Lord Brougham 
introduced his former Bill with many important additions and 
amendments suggested by the inquiry, and by the discussion in 
the House of Commons, Thus forced to take up the subject, the 
Government brought in the Amalgamated Bill of Lord Brougham 
and Lord Granville, which received the Royal assent on the last 
day of the Session, and became law on the 1st of October 1852. 

This important Statute, which we virtually owe to Lord 
Brougham alone, is doubtless a great gain to the community of 
inventors, and a still greater one to the public. It has, as Mr. 
Webster remarks, “swept away the foundation and sources of 
great abuses, and established a system with many cardinal fea- 
tures.” The Committee of the House of Commons, however, 
under the corrupt influence of interested parties, introduced al- 
terations, which, though they did not destroy the leading features 
of the statute, yet they materially impaired its efficiency, and so 
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imperfectly have the views of Lord Brougham and others been 
carried out in the provisions of the Act, that his Lordship and 
Mr. Webster also regard the measure as a mere instalment of 
reform, and as the foundation only of a better superstructure 
which the public must speedily wrest from the Legislature. 

Our limits will not permit us to point out the numerous de- 
fects in the new patent law. We shall refer only to two of its 
fundamental evils—the composition of the board of examiners or 
commissioners, and the expense, and brief tenure and insecurity 
of patents. The board of examiners has not only the power of 
making rules and regulations respecting all matters under their 
control and direction, but has also the power of deciding whether 
an inventor is entitled to a patent or not! The commissioners are : 


The Lord Chancellor. 

The Master of the Rolls. 

The Attorney-General of England. 
The Solicitor-General of England. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
The Solicitor-General of Scotland. 
The Attorney-General of Ireland. 
The Solicitor-General of Ireland. 


Any three of these commissioners form a quorum, the Lord 
Chancellor, or Master of the Rolls, being one! 

Our readers, we think, will hardly differ from us when we say 
that these commissioners, one and all of them, are utterly incom- 
petent for the work assigned them. Moveable at the Royal plea- 
sure, they may be turned out of office just when they have begun 
to learn their duty, if that were possible, or when they have 
before them important petitions for patent rights. But even if 
they were permanent servants of the Crown, they are utterly 
incapable to decide upon great questions of science, or upon those 
claims of priority of invention, which can be settled only by men 
deeply versed in the sciences, and in their history. We know 
that Lord Brougham regarded a board of scientific men as alone 
qualified for discharging the duty of examiners; and we have 
much pleasure in quoting the sound and liberal views of the 
present Attorney-General, Sir A. E. Cockburn, upon this im- 
portant question :— 


* There was another objection,” he says, “‘to the existing tribunal, the 
incompetency, the almost unavoidable incompetency, of the law-oflicers 
to decide questions involving intricate and nice points in mechanics, 
chemistry, and general science. It appeared to the Government that 
the best mode of proceeding would be to constitute a board of exa- 
miners, consisting of persons having a reputation for scientific know- 
ledge, to whom, in the first place, the provisional specification should 
be referred, and who would be required to report as to its propriety, 
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and on the question of conflicting rights, in cases where such should 
arise, to the law officers. He was happy to say, on that point, that 
the expenses would not be increased. ‘The law officers of the Crown 
were perfectly willing to make a personal sacrifice in that respect, in 
order that the public might obtain the full benefit of the proposed 
arrangement.” 


If ever there was a case that called for the interference of the 
administrative reformer, this is one of the most glaring. Out of 
all the eight commissioners to whom the high interests of inven- 
tive genius have been committed, there is not one of them of 
whom it can be said that the right man is in the right place; and 
we cannot understand that morality which has permitted men, 
in high official situations, to assume duties for which one of 
themselves has declared them to be incompetent, and to accept of 
fees wrung by statute from the poverty of genius, and that, too, for 
work which they are utterly unable to perform, but we are told, 
by Sir A. Cockburn, that both the Government and the law of- 
ficers of the Crown wished to have a board of scientific examiners, 
and that these officers were perfectly willing to make a personal 
sacrifice for the public benefit. Why, then, was the board diffe- 
rently constituted? One would have thought that the Govern- 
ment and the law officers united would have overcome every 
corrupt interference with their views; and that a Liberal 
Government would have delighted in the opportunity, which 
they so seldom enjoy, of finding suitable positions for scientific 
men. Their wishes, however, were overruled, and they were 
guided by that evil policy which has excluded men of science 
from the very boards for which they are peculiarly qualified,— 
which intrusted the Trinity Lighthouse Board to superannuated 
Captains—the Scottish Lighthouse Board to the Provosts of 
maritime towns, and the sheriffs of maritime counties, who could 
not choose a pair of spectacles—the Ballast Board of Dublin to 
men equally guiltless of optical knowledge*—the Scottish Board 
of Manufactures to bankers and country gentlemen, whose wives 
were more fitted for the work than themselves—the British and 
white herring fisheries to men who could not distinguish a turbot 
from a skate ; and the British Society for extending the fisheries 
and improving the sea-coasts to commissioners who were 
neither naturalists nor engineers! Why have the administra- 
tive reformers omitted to shew that, in all these, and in many 
other boards and institutions, the right man is not in the right 
place? Why have they limited their inquiries to civil and mili- 
tary offices, to which they themselves are aspiring ?—and why 





* See the Ldinburgh Review, vol. lvii. p. 169, April 1833 ; and vol. Ixi. p. 221, 
April 1835, for an account of the ignorance and mismanagement of these Boards, 
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have they neglected the most essential of all inquiries, whether 
right measures have been passed for right objects. Had they 
done this, they would have called for a new patent law; and 
having thus obtained the right measure, it would have been 
the right time to call for the right men to administer it. 

Public opinion, however, and the patriotic efforts of individuals, 
are doing what these reformers have neglected. Mr. Webster, 
whose experience as a barrister extensively employed in trials 
under the New Patent Law, makes him a qualified judge, has 
declared in the very second year of its operation, that it con- 
tains numerous defects which require to be supplied by fresh 
legislation; and the British Association in the same year have, 
after neglecting their duty for a quarter of a century, and though 
repeatedly urged to its discharge, at last taken up the subject. 

The second topic to which we propose to call the attention of 
our readers, is the intolerable expense still imposed upon inven- 
tors by the new law. The following is the schedule of fees and 
stamp-duties levied from the inventor :— 


On the petition for grant of letters-patent, ; . &£ 

On the certificate of record of notice to proceed, . 

On the warrant of law officers for letters-patent, 

On the sealing of letters-patent, . ° . 

On the specification of the patent, ; 

On the letters-patent, or a duplicate thereof, before the 
expiration of the third year, 50 

On the letters-patent, or the duplicate ‘thereof, before the 
expiration of the seventh year, ° : . 100 

On the certificate of record of notes of objections, 

On the certificate of every search and inspection, 

On the certificate of entry of assignment or license, 

On the certificate of assignment or license, 

On the application for disclaimer, . : ° ; 

On the caveat against disclaimer, ‘ 

On office copies of documents for every ninety wor -ds, 
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£184 11 2 


If we add to this sum the cost of drawings, and patent agents 
and other casual expenses, the cost of many patent rights will 
not be far short of £200 or £250, so that an inventor who has, 
at great labour and expense, brought to perfection a machine, or 
instrument, or process, of value to his country and his species, 
is compelled to pay that large sum for the right of using it for 
14 years; and though his claim has been scrutinized bya Board, 
his patent, bearing the Great Seal of England, is not secured to 
him, An ignorant pretender to his invention may drag him 
into a court of law, where, if a poor man, as he generally is, he 
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may be ruined even if he gains his suit. Such legislation, such 
injustice, might have been expected in the darkest ages. 

Our readers will now ask why, and to whom, are these in- 
tolerable taxes paid? Are they demanded as a check to prevent 
numerous applications for patents? Are they intended to relieve 
the consolidated fund, by making patentees pay part of the 
salaries of the eight law officers of the Crown? Are they in- 
tended to afford salaries to clerks who have been recommended 
to the Government by their Parliamentary supporters ?—or, 
what would be a legitimate purpose, are they levied to pay the 
expenses necessarily incurred in drawing up and registering the 
patent, and in securing the rights of the inventor? The fol- 
lowing table will to a certain extent answer these various ques- 
tions. 


Analysis of the Appropriation of Funds levied from Inventors, 
from 1st October 1852 to 31st December 1854. 


(Abstracted from the Reports of the Commissioners of Patents.) 





Fees to law-officers of England, 1852-3, 1854, 
Scotland, and Ireland, . £21,716 1 0 £8,649 6 0 
Compensations, ¥ e 4,663 5 0O 4,537 0 0 
Salaries of officers and clerks, 38,797 19 8 3,586 5 4 
Commissioners’ office expense, 3,987 4 4 3,482 15 11 
Stationery, ‘ : 4,288 12 7 14,053 0 2 
Rent of office, , ‘ 355 0 0 490 0 0 
Printer and Lithographer, . 10,831 10 2 29,746 9 1 
Purchase of Indices, ; 1,000 0 0O 0 0 0 
Surplus Income, . 26,311 15 0 15,672 4 2 
£73,911 7 9 £80,017 0 8 





Surplus Income from Oct. 1, 1852, 
to end of 1854, . ‘ £41,983 19 2 


This appropriation of “ Inventors’ Funds,” as it has been 
rightly called, we present to the “ Administrative Reform As- 
sociation.” It has already excited the notice of the British 
Association, and been the means of directing its attention to 
the present state of the Patent Law. 

At the Liverpool meeting of that body in September 1854, 
the subject of the Patent Law was brought before the Mechani- 
cal Section, and on their recommendation, a committee consist- 
ing of the Earl of Harrowby, the Dean of Ely, Colonel Sabine, 
Professor Graham, Mr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Thomas Webster, 
was appointed “ for the purpose of taking such steps as may be 
necessary to render the Patent system of this country, and the 
funds derived from inventors more efficient, and available for 
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the reward of meritorious inventors and the advancement of 
practical science.” At the Glasgow meeting, the Earl of 
Harrowby read the Report of the Committee to the Mechanical 
Section on the 14th September. After giving an account of 
the reasons which led to the appointment of the committee, the 
Report proceeds thus :— 


“* Under the administration of the new Patent Law, which came 
into operation on the Ist October 1852, a fund amounting to more 
than £50,000 per annum is raised from the inventors of inventions 
for which letters-patent may be applied for or granted. The raising 
of so large a sum of money, no less than its present appropriation, 
may be regarded as symptoms of disease in the patent system, and of 
defect in its administration. 

“Tf the benefits conferred on the public by the well-directed 
labours of inventors are to be rewarded by recognising exclusive 
property in inventions for such a limited time as may be supposed to 
be sufficient for the perfecting of inventions in matters of detail, and 
securing their introduction into the arts and manufactures, and their 
adoption by the public, the funds levied from inventors in the first 
instance, and before any time shall have elapsed for attaining any 
portion of such remuneration or reward, ought not to be applied to 
purposes foreign or even adverse to their interests, and it would 
appear but reasonable that such funds, if levied, should so far as 
possible be made available for the encouragement of inventors and 
the advancement of practical science. Of such an appropriation, 
inventors as a class would have no reason to complain. 

“ On considering the steps to be taken by the committee for attain- 
ing the object of their appointment, the administration of the new 
patent system presented material obstacles to efficient progress. 

** That system has been so arranged as to exclude the law officers 
of Scotland and Ireland from its administration, and to devolve the 
whole responsibility on the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General of England, whose other official 
duties are so numerous and engrossing as to prohibit their affording 
that attention to the development of a system confessedly so difficult 
as to be incapable of adequate administration, without the co-operation 
of persons practically acquainted with the requirements of the system in- 
tended to be established, and for the establishment ef which ample provisions 
and powers are contained in the Act. 

** Under these circumstances, Earl Granville, Lord Brougham, and 
others interested in the law, have already had the subject pressed on 
their attention, and there is reason to believe that the efforts of the 
British Association will not be in vain.” 


It is obvious from this Report, that the Committee disapprove 
of the large sums levied from inventors ;—that they disapprove 
of the administration of the law by the five Commissioners resi- 
dent in London, whose time is sufficiently occupied by other 
official duties ;—and that they desire the co-operation of scientific 
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Commissioners practically acquainted with the requirements of 
the system. They complain, also, that the Commissioners have 
not exerted the power given them by the Act to appoint such 
scientific men to assist them in the’ discharge of these duties, 
In the very first clause of the statute, power is given to her 
Majesty “ to appoint such other person or persons as she may 
think fit to be a Commissioner or Commissioners.” Now, this 
neglect or refusal on the part of the Board, though virtually 
reduced to five, or to a quorum of three, to call in the aid of 
scientific men as Commissioners,* is so inconsistent with the state- 
ment made by the Attorney-General himself, one of their num- 
ber, that we hope some explanation will be given of so extraor- 
dinary a monopoly of power. 

After the reading of the Report, an animated discussion arose 
in the section on the general subject of the patent law. Mr. 
Macquorn Rankine, the President, pointed out what he consi- 
dered to be several defects in the law. Mr. Fairbairn, who had 
presided at a meeting in Manchester on the subject, stated that 
a great majority were of opinion that there should be a free 
trade in patents, and that they were unanimously of opinion that 
the total expense of a patent should not exceed £5. Mr. Thomas 
Webster asked how they could draw a distinction between inven- 
tion and copyright : ? Sir David Brewster held that patents should 
be conferred gratis, and that a bounty should be given rather 
than a tax exact ted ; ;—that no patent ‘whatever could be called 
frivolous or useless, what appeared at one time frivolous be- 
coming the germ of a valuable invention at another; and that 
patents, when granted by a scientific board, should be absolutely 
secured, Dr. Normandy supported in strong terms the opinions 
of Sir David Brewster; and Dr. Robinson of Armagh, in an 
eloquent speech, and with great force of argument, maintained 
that gratis patents were a matter of right, Justice, and morality. 
The meeting then appointed a committee, consisting of the Duke 
of Argyle, the Earl of Harrowby, and Sir David Brewster, to 
take such steps as they might see necessary to effect an improv e- 
ment in the patent laws. 

It must now be obvious to our readers, that in the opinion of 
disinterested and intelligent individuals, and even of associations 
and public bodies, a radical change in the patent law has be- 
come necessary ;—and that this change must consist in making 
patents cheap and secure—in greatly extending their period— 








* By the eighth clause of the Act, the law-officer is “ at /iberty to call to his 
aid such scientific or other person,” to be paid by the inventor. An attempt was 
made in the House to make this imperative on the law-offieer, but it failed, 
every attempt did, to employ men of science. 
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and in intrusting the administration of the law to a scientific 
Board. 

In calling the attention of the public to this important sub- 
ject, there are several points that require to be discussed,— 

1. In reference to the cheapness of patents, we maintain that 
they should be granted gratis; and that every means should be 
taken to encourage the application for them, and thus to call 
forth the inventive genius of the nation, and bring into activity 
every machine, instrument, and process, which the head and 
hand of man can contrive and execute. 

The only reason that can possibly be assigned, or that has 
been honestly* assigned against making patents cheap, is, that 
thousands of frivolous patents would be taken out, and that real 
inventors and honest manufacturers might be dragged into 
courts of law by involuntary encroachments on rights partially 
or absolutely secured. That many patents of no apparent or 
immediate value either to the patentee or the public will be 
taken out, we of course admit, but we deny that any of these 
are either frivolous or useless, or to the smallest extent injurious 
to the interests of inventors or manufacturers. The applicant 
for a patent has convinced himself that some want requires to 
be supplied, and he sets himself diligently to supply it. The 
invention may apparently be even ludicrous, or in no respect 
calculated to attain the object he has in view ;—it is, ention, 
innocuous to the public. If it has not the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, it has the harmlessness of the dove. It can sting neither 
the inventor nor the manufacturer. But with these negative 
qualities, it is not without positive ones. It often gives employ- 
ment to idle hands. It indicates a want to be supplied to 
other inventors, who may succeed better than the patentee in 
supplying it; and though the means he has employed may 
be even absurd, they may be suggestive of others more avail- 
able, or they may be the germ of future and valuable inven- 
tions. We could point out, in the History of the Arts and 
Sciences, many new paths of research in which the hapless pil- 
grim that trod them stumbled at every step, and yet opened a 
broad path for the inventions and discoveries of his successors. 
If Mr. C. M. of Renfrew, who, in 1753, first proposed an electric 
telegraph,t had been induced to take out a patent for it, which 
he would have done had patents been given gratis, and had he 
thus been induced to perfect it and bring it into use, or at least 
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the sentiment that patents should be made expensive in order to prevent specula- 
tors from ruining themselves. Who was ever ruined by a frivolous patent other- 
wise than by the exaction of its fees ? 

+ See this Journal, vol. xxii., pp. 518, 549. 


* We refer to that spurious and hypocritical philanthropy which has dictated | 
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to call public attention to it, society would have enjoyed a cen- 
tury earlier the advantages of that great invention. If the 
invention had been frivolous or unfit to convey intelligence to a 
distance, would any of the subsequent inventors have suffered 
from the patent? ‘There is no example in patent history of an 
inventor or a manufacturer being checked or disturbed by what 
is erroneously called a frivolous patent. The ardour of inven- 
tion is not thus easily subdued, and the cupidity of manufac- 
turers is never restrained by a tenderness for other men’s rights. 
If every patent, therefore, either has, or may have, a certain 
value, is it not the duty of the State to encourage them to the 
utmost, to call forth from their village solitude “ hearts pregnant 
with celestial fire,” and thus enable our engineers and manufac- 
turers to compete with more favoured nations where talent is 
fostered, taxation light, and food comparatively cheap ? 

There is another point of view from which we may see the 
justice of giving patents gratis. The copyright of books is given 
almost gratis, and no just reason can be assigned why rights of 
inventions should not be equally favoured. The most frivolous 
book is as easily protected as the most learned, and we never 
hear of authors complaining that the sales of their works are 
injured by the multitude of books which are poured from the 
press. The sales of valuable works may be injured if the 
money of the community is spent on inferior productions, and 
morality and religion and social order are often affected by 
many of the works which appeal to the passions and interests of 
the public. Frivolous patents, on the contrary, never get into 
the market, and no patent can be dangerous. Even if the Great 
Seal of England were suspended to a patent for an infernal 
machine, the public would be rather protected than injured by 
the grant. 

2. Every patent right should be absolutely secured after the 
patent has been sealed. There can be no difference of opinion 
on this point when the patentee is the original inventor. But 
the property is not entitled to the same protection when the 
patent is claimed for an invention which i been previously 
made. This class of patents may be considered under two 
aspects, namely, those in which the claimant did not know that 
he had been, wholly or partly, anticipated in his invention, and 
those in which he did know of it. Lord Brougham, in an 
admirable clause of his bill of 1835, has provided for the first of 
these cases in reference to patents already granted. If it has 
been found by a verdict of a jury that a patentee was not the 
first inventor, but that some other person had previously invent- 
ed or used the same, or if this fact should be discovered by the 
patentee himself, then the letters-patent may be confirmed, or a 
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new patent granted, provided the previous invention had not 
been known to the patentee, and “ had not been publicly or 
generally used.” In this important provision, which is a most 
liberal one to the inventor, the interests of the original inventor, 
and the interests of the public, who may be supposed to be 
already in possession of the invention, are, as we think, wisely 
set aside in favour of the patentee. The original inventor had 
put no value on his invention, and the public, though in posses- 
sion of it, virtually renounced their right by not making use of 
it. The patentee, though not the first inventor, made it useful 
to the public by pointing out its value, and probably by some 
improvement upon it, though that improvement might not have 
by itself justified the exclusive privilege. 

It is obvious that the public are gainers by the operation of 
this wise and liberal course, and we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that they would be equally benefited if the patent were 
confirmed or a new one granted in those cases where the 
patentee had actually been cognizant of the previous invention. 
This is not a question of morality :—The knowledge or ignorance 
of the patentee has nothing to do with the public interests. An 
old idea of which the public has not seen the value, is virtually 
a new idea when its value is appreciated by a patentee, and 
when it is made useful either with or without improvement. 

Seeing, then, that the existing law confirms a patent right for 
an old but unused invention, what reason can there be for not 
extending this principle by allowing an inventor to take out a 
patent for any invention, however old, “ that has not been 
publicly and generally used.” Were this privilege conceded, 
nine-tenths of the law-suits about patents would be avoided, and 
the only question to be determined before making a patent ab- 
solutely secure, would be that of previous public and general 
use—a question which might be safely left to a competent board of 
commissioners, with the power of invalidating any patent that 
could be proved injurious to the public. 

On the other hand, we maintain that great and immediate 
benefit would accrue to the public by giving the same absolute 
security to patent rights as is given to copyrights. In the pre- 
sent state of the law, the individual patentee, even if he has the 
means, is unwilling to risk them in bringing his invention into 
the market. Capitalists and companies are equally shy in em- 
barking in speculations, when the patent may be reduced in a 
court of law. The consequence of this is, that many valuable 
ideas and inventions are allowed to slumber in their specifications, 
and never repay even the expenses of the patentee. But if ab- 
solute security be given, the patentee will have a new motive to 
perfect his invention, and to devote his private funds to its in- 
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troduction, while the capitalist would no longer be deterred by 
the expense and uncertainties of law from embarking his money 
in an enterprise thus rendered safe, and prosecuting it with that 
energy and zeal which can alone lead to success. 

There is yet another advantage of cheapness and security in 
patents. It is well known, and is proved by the evidence taken 
before the Lords’ Committee, that many inventions and disco- 
veries are not brought forward by their authors, and many pro- 
cesses in the arts kept secret, on account of the expense, the 
insecurity, and the short endurance of patent rights. Such pro- 
cesses, too, are often lost to society; and, in the case of the 
achromatic telescope, invented by Mr. Hall, the instrument was 
kept for many years in his repository, and would have been lost, 
had it not been re-invented by Dollond. The public, therefore, 
suffers a grave injury from the continuance of those causes 
which induce inventors to withhold their inventions, or the 
authors of new processes in the arts to work them in secret. 

3. As the brief endurance of a patent right—only fourteen 
years—frequently prevents an inventor from applying for an 
exclusive privilege, and consequently from bringing his inven- 
tions to perfection, the loss of such inventions to the public, or 
the working of them, when it can be done, in secret, would be 
sufficient reason for greatly extending their term. But these are 
the least evils with which this provision of the law is attended. 
It often, nay, it almost always happens, that a patentee cannot 
complete his invention without the advice of friends, and the aid 
of workmen, and many instances have occurred in which his 
secret has been betrayed, and his rights invaded. He is, there- 
fore, compelled to take out his patent before he has perfected 
his invention, and years often elapse before he can bring it into 
the market. The attempts of pirates to rob him of his inven- 
tion, the difficulty of obtaining the aid of capitalists for an un- 
tried invention, and many other causes, prevent him from realiz- 
ing even the amount of his fees till his patent is nearly expired. 
In such cases the law allows him to apply for a renewal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but this is a species 
of expensive, tardy, and uncertain justice, which comes too late, 
when bankruptcy or death may have terminated his career. 

The limitation of patent rights to fourteen years, arose from 
the erroneous belief that they were injurious monopolies which 
ought to be restricted, and not national benefits which ought to 
be encouraged. If the copyright of a book is given for twenty- 
eight years, and during the author's life if he survive, why 
should not patents be encouraged by the same liberality? No 
just reason has ever been, or can be assigned, for treating 
differently two species of property of exactly the same character. 
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The injustice of this has been long felt, and is now exciting 
notice in other countries. In the movement in favour of pa- 
tent rights now agitating France,* and supported by men of 
high position, the extension of the term to twenty-five years t 
is proposed—a period, however, still too short to satisfy justice, 
or to remunerate the benefactor to his country. 

Viewing all intellectual rights as equal, and regarding them 
as sacred and unalienable as any other species of property, we 
maintain that they should be put upon the same footing. sto 
perpetuum is the law which God and reason have stamped upon 
everything which man’s genius or man’s industry creates for the 
good of man. If the rich or the barren soil, which conquest or 
industry has wrested from the savage, or won from nature, is 
protected with as much care as the life of its owner, why should 
not the rights achieved by genius, whether, in the useful arts, it 
create for humanity new powers and products, or in literature, 
bless our species with the divine creations of poetry, of elo- 
quence, or of art? If Watt has bequeathed to us mechanism to 
bring water from its earth-bosomed springs, or iron from its 
stony bed, or coal from its fossil grave :—If Milton has sung the 
loss and the recovery of Paradise, in strains moral, religious, and 
sublime, why should not the philosopher and the poet enjoy the 
same right of property as the landlord who reclaims a moss, 
gives verdure to a heath, or makes the yellow grain wave over 
a beach of sand ? 

To these questions a negative reply cannot be wrung either 
from reason or from justice. There may be difficulties, as there 
are in all legislation, but these it is the business of statesmen to 
solve, and, in the present case, there are no just interests, either 
private or public, to stand in the way. Our legislators, the pro- 
prietors of the soil, find no difficulty in protecting its rights. 
They have watched, with the most jealous care, every measure 
that could affect its security, or diminish its value; and we have 
no doubt that if philosophers and poets, and engineers and artists, 
had formed the majority in the national councils, their power 
would have been as wisely displayed in the protection of intel- 
lectual property,—in the security of industrial rights,—and in the 
advancement of science, literature, and the arts, 

But not only has the Legislature neglected the interest of in- 
ventors, and virtually those of the public, but some of them, 
even men in high position, have, under the influence of evil 
counsels, thrown out the idea that patent rights, and of course 
copyrights, should be altogether abolished; and that the idle 





* See Cosmos, by M. Abbé Moigno, vol. vi. p. 642, June 14, 1855. 
+ Some of the early Patents were granted for 21 and 31 years. 
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and the ignorant, the rich manufacturer and the wealthy capi- 
talist, should reap the harvest of which others had sown the 
“seed, and seize the property which mental toil had purchased, 
and a life-long study had made useful to society. Such a doc- 
trine might have been expected from the wildest socialism ; and, 
if carried into effect, would justify the seizure of every other 
property by those who have been robbed of their own. It is 
some consolation, however, to those who have been bent under 
a life-toil of midnight labour, or crushed beneath the heart- 
breaking sacrifices by which eminence in science and the arts is 
attained, that the heartless opinions which we condemn are en- 
tertained but by few; and it ought to be a greater consolation 
to the friends of social order, that such opinions have no chance 
of debasing our statute-book. If the violation of the great 
charter of English liberty would justify the citizen in renoun- 
cing his allegiance to the Crown, the confiscation of man’s in- 
tellectual property, given him by God, and consecrated by rea- 
son, would justify that extreme resistance which even loyalty is 
sometimes compelled to oppose to injustice. 

With these principles in view, we are now prepared to consi- 
der what interests are at stake, and what injury would be done 
to them, by making patents and copyrights perpetual, like all 
other property. The great public advantage which arises from 
landed property being made perpetual, is, that the proprietor 
has every motive that self-interest can supply to make it more 
productive to himself, and more beneficial to the nation. The 
temporary possession of property under the Entail law is now 
admitted to be injurious to public interests. For the same rea- 
son, mutatis mutandis, the temporary possession of patent rights 
and copyrights are injurious to the community. Authors and 
inventors have not the same motive to produce their works in 
their most perfect form. The love of fame, indeed, might in- 
fluence the author, even in the last hour that his property was 
his own, but the inventor will not work with the same zeal at 
his invention near the expiry of his patent. He would reserve 
his improvements for a new patent, which many causes might 
prevent him from securing. It will be said, however, that on 
the expiry of these rights they will fall into the hands of the 
‘ss books and inventions will be sold at a lower price, and 

ecome more extensively useful; every printer may print the 
popular work, and every artisan construct the useful machine 
or the popular instrument; but the book will not be so cor- 
rectly edited, nor the instrument so correctly made, as if they 
had still been in the hands of the author or inventor. In 
arguing this question, it is only the interests of the public, 
not of booksellers and pirates, that we are called upon to con- 
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sider; and we maintain that if copyrights and patent rights 
were perpetual, the interests of the public would be promo-— 
ted. Without laying much stress on the fact that authors 
and inventors would be thus encouraged,—the one to the pro- 
duction of a class of works which would not remunerate them 
under a short-lived copyright, and the other to the invention of 
machinery and the discovery of processes which would be re- 
munerated only after their death—we shall proceed to shew that 
the public would be directly benefited by the measure. It could 
be proved by numerous facts, that books which are copyright 
are sold at as low, and sometimes at a lower price, than those of 
which the copyright has expired. The proprietor of Sir Walter 
Scott’s writings produced a people’s edition more cheap and far 
more correct, than if several editions had been issued by a num- 
ber of rival booksellers. Sir Archibald Alison has done the 
same with his popular work; and Dr. Lardner, in consequence 
of its enormous circulation, has produced his admirable Museum 
of Science and of Art, at a rate so low that pirates, were they 
permitted, would not venture to compete with him. It is very 
obvious, indeed, that the proprietor of a copyright is able to pro- 
duce a cheaper, a more embellished, and a more correct edition, 
than can be done by the many booksellers who pounce upon a 
liberated copyright. The author, or his representative, who 
would often be a bookseller, supplies the whole demand of the 
public, which we may suppose to be ten thousand copies annually, 
and therefore the profit upon this sale enables him to produce a 
work cheaper and better than ten booksellers who might each 
supply only one thousand annually. The same is true of machines, 
instruments, and processes, Mr. Nasmyth, we venture to say, 
will supply steam-hammers cheaper and better than any manu- 
facturer in the world, and it could be proved from numerous 
facts, that instruments constructed by persons not employed 
under a patent, are less cheap and less perfect than those who are. 

If these views are unsound, and if there are cases, which we 
do not believe there are, where the public would be injured by 
perpetuating intellectual property, it would be easy to provide a 
remedy, as has been done in analogous circumstances by an 
alteration in the law of entail. But whatever might be the evils 
of any measure equalizing the rights of property, they would be 
fully balanced by its advantages. It would better protect pro- 
perty already protected ; and while it rewarded genius and talent, 
it would stimulate every species of intellectual labour, and 
would enable England to maintain that high superiority in the 
industrial arts, which, without it, she is doomed to lose. 

But while active measures are required to foster the mecha- 
nical and chemical arts in England, measures equally active are 
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necessary to promote the interests of abstract science—the very 
living principle and soul of the industrial arts. With this view, 
the British Association, some time ago, appointed a Committee 
consisting of Members of both Houses of Parliament, to consider 
the question, “ Whether any measures could be adopted by the 
Government or Parliament that would improve the position of 
science and its cultivators?” Lord Wrottesley, its distinguished 
chairman, consulted several “ eminent men of science” on the 
subject, and has drawn up and printed a report, which was sub- 
mitted, a month ago, to the Association at Glasgow. This re- 
port contains many useful observations, and among these the 
opinion of Baron Liebig, on the value of abstract | science, as 
well as on its application to the arts; but it does not, in our 
opinion, contain any practicable scheme “ for improving the 
position of science or its cultivators.” ‘This is not the fault of 
Lord Wrettesley, for he had to deal with a number of incohe- 
rent and contradictory suggestions, upon which the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow could come to no agreement. 

Mr. Phillips ‘and Mr, Grove suggest ‘that “ science be made an 
essential condition for obtaining a degree ;” and University Re- 
form is referred to as a coming event. 

The Earl of Harrowby is “quoted as recommending what is 
full of wisdom, “that those who administer the affairs of the 
country, ought, at least, to know enough of science to appreciate 
its value, and to be acquainted with its wants and bearings on 
the interests of society.” 

Sir Charles Lyell suggests that “ science should be taught in 
schools, and states that, in large cities where there are richly 
endowed ecclesiastical establishments, nobody possesses either 
physical science or natural history ;” and, as a retaliation on the 
clergy, we presume, he proposes that laymen should invariably 
fill scientific chairs. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., suggests the establishment of thirty schools 
or colleges—of mining in Cornwall, of navigation in Liverpool, 
and of agriculture i in York. 

Lord Rosse and Mr. Grove deplore the want of science in 
Oxford. 

Sir John Herschel advises Government to increase the num- 
ber, and improve the position of Professors in every University, 
and to establish new ones in the chief provincial towns. 

On the subject of distinctions, national and foreign, Mr. 
Faraday says “ that he values them very highly, but that he does 
not think that he ever worked for them.” 

Lerd Rosse is of opinion that the interests of science are 
deeply involved in providing a suitable building for the “scien- 
tific societies” of London, 
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Professor Edward Forbes suggests a number of scientific or 
good-service pensions, which Mr, Ball denounces as approaching 
to the Government Patronage of Science! 

Professor Edward Forbes suggests also a Board of Science 
consisting of nine sections, viz, :— 


Mathematics. Mechanics. Botany. 
Astronomy. Physiology. Geology, and 
Physics. Zoology. Chemistry. 


“with an endowed staf’, consisting of a salaried representative of 
each of the nine departments ;” and though he thus proposes an 
Institute, very imperfect in its organization, and very shabbil 
endowed, even with his “ scientific pensions” and his “ salaried 
representatives” of sections, he is so alarmed at what is 
French, that he “ does not think anything like an Institute de- 
sirable” !! * 

Colonel Sabine proposes the revival of the Board of Longi- 
tude with a more extended scientific scope. 

Admiral Smyth advocates a Board of Longitude like the 
“French Bureau des Longitudes,” all the members of which are 
paid by the State. 

Sir Philip Egerton recommends a Board of Science, but he 
says nothing about its composition or endowment. 

The Astronomer-Royal is in favour of a Board, initiating and 
urging, but not deciding, generally, in all scientific matters—a 
board of scientific eunuchs that would leave the power in the 
hands of already existing advisers. 

Lord Rosse fears that a new board would supersede the Royal 
Society, and Lord Wrottesley cannot concur in this view.t 

When this report was submitted to the Association, the opin- 
ions of the members were still more divergent than those of the 
“eminent men of science” which we have briefly stated. 

In summing up these incoherent suggestions, we may safely 
eliminate the Board of Longitude, for the simple reason, that 
however desirable it would be for astronomers to have places in 
it, there are many other scientific interests, those of mechanics, 
physics, chemistry and medicine, physiology, rural economy, and 
all the branches of natural history that would be thus excluded 
from the benefits of State Patronage. We may, therefore, safely 





* The Academy of Sciences, in the Institute of France, consists of eleven sec- 
tions :— 


Geometry. General Physics, Rural Economy. 
Mechanics. Chemistry. Anatomy and Zoology. 
Astronomy. Mineralogy. Medicine and Surgery. 
Geography and Navigation. _ Botany. 


+ There is hardly one of the useful suggestions contained in this report that has 
not been frequently and strongly advocated in this Journal. 
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say, that if all the recommendations and suggestions made in the 
report were melted in a crucible, and allowed to cool slowly, there 
would come out a crystallized Institute, or rather an Academy of 
Sciences paid by the State. But whether this be so or not, a board 
of science partly paid by the State, is clearly recommended in the 
report, and must comprehend, at least, all the nine branches re- 
commended by Professor E. Forbes, with the addition of rural 
ceconomy, medicine and surgery, otherwise the cultivators of 
these important studies would give it the most determined 
opposition. 

When the establishment of such a board shall be submitted to 
Parliament, it will meet with a still more formidable opposition 
from still more influential quarters. Will our distinguished 
literary men, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thack- 
eray, Mr. D’Israeli, Sir A, Alison, and others, permit the public 
money to be devoted to science, while literature is not similarly 
endowed? The Royal Society of Literature, the Antiquarian 
Societies, and every other institution interested in the progress 
of the Belles Lettres, will rise with all their energy to vindicate 
the rights of their order. The cultivators of moral and political 
science, Mr, Mill, Mr. Senior, Mr. Greg, and others, wil! speedily 
join their standard ; and a strong and eager reserve of Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, and other professors of the fine arts,—Sir 
Charles Eastlake, Mr. Francis Grant, Sir Charles Barry, Profes- 
sor Cockerell, and others, will rally round the same flag, and vin- 
dicate the rights of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts. The 
men of science will be obliged either to abandon their board, or 
open wide its door to every other description of talent; and when 
the battle has been fought and won, we shall then have a British 
Institute with its four Academies—the Academy of Sciences—the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres—the Academy of 
the Moral and Political Sciences—and the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 











The Signijicance of the Struggle. 


Art. X.—1. The Balance of Power. A Letter to the “ Times” 
Newspaper, by a Traveller in Italy, Aug, 18, 1855. 

2. Two Letters to the People of England on the War. By 
JosEPH Mazzrni. London, 1855. 


THE struggle in which we are engaged may be, and is, re- 
regarded in two lights,—as a war of Statesmen, or as a war of 
Patriots,—as a war against the local aggressions of one Despot, 
or as a war in defence of freedom and civilisation in the aggre- 
gate,—as a war for the maintenance, or as a war for the amend- 
ment, of the status quo. Viewed in the one light, it is full of 
immoralities: viewed in the other, it is full of difficulties and 
dangers ;—considered from any point of view, it is replete with 
anomalies and perplexities innumerable ;—considered in a con- 
fusion of lights, and from ever-shifting points of view, its conduct 
cannot be otherwise than chaotic, and its resulting consequences, 
if not its ultimate success, must be greatly jeopardized. Our 
ideas upon the subject need much clearing and collating. So 
long as the People and the Government have different notions 
on the matter and different objects in their eye, so long will the 
vigour which results from perfect harmony of purpose be unat- 
tainable ; golden opportunities will be lost ; valuable allies will 
be forfeited or foregone ; and imperfect understanding or discre- 
pant aims will first imperil victory, and then impair and mutilate 
its fruits. There are indications that the views of the two par- 
ties are insensibly approaching: as the war proceeds, and new 
facts and new necessities are elicited, the enthusiastic nation be- 
comes more definite and practical in its designs, and the formal 
Government wider in its conceptions, and sterner in its resolu- 
tion ;—but much ground has yet to be traversed by one party or 
the other, and many knotty questions have to be discussed be- 
tween them, before their mutual principles and wishes are in 
complete unison. 

Russia is the incarnation of encroaching and conquering ab- 
solutism. She is the chief branch and the acknowledged head 
of the great Sclavonian race. The fundamental principle of her 
government is that of arbitrary power and autocratic will. Her 
self-appointed mission is that of territorial aggrandizement and 
despotic propagandism. She has no elements of civil liberty in 
her institutions. Her people, whether nobles or peasants, are 
alike serfs. Her administration is notoriously at once the most 
corrupt and the most oppressive in the world—worse than that of 
Turkey, inasmuch as it is more systematic, more powerful, more 
universally penetrating, and better organized. Liberty of thought 
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and liberty of action are alike proscribed. No citizen may leave 
the country even for a time without paying for the permission to 
do so. No citizen may resent or resist official tyranny or extortion 
without the prospect of dying by the knout, or being exiled to 
the snows and mines of Siberia. What civilisation is suffered to 
exist is only that of manner and of luxury: it can only be super- 
ficial, because if it went deeper—if it included cultivation of the 
intellect or the conscience—it would be dangerous to the esta- 
blished barbarism. A supreme authority-—iron in its rigid seve- 
rity, leaden in its benumbing weight—presses upon all the 
springs of a better life. Such at least is the notion of Russia 
which is rooted in the minds of our people and indeed of all 
the liberals of Europe. 

They see, too, or think they see, that this colossal power has 
been, and still i is, the mainstay of tyranny and arbitrary power 
throughout the Continent. They know that her influence has 
always been exerted to repress and discourage the efforts of 
European liberty. They are well aware that the vast weight 
which she possesses in id council of the German Princes is in- 
variably exercised to dissuade them from any concessions to their 
subjects. They saw, with unmeasured anger and disgust, her 
interference to replace emancipated Hungary under the yoke of 
her perfidious and oppressive Sovereign. They know that 
Austria is what she is, and dares to do what she has done, chiefly 
in reliance on the ready sympathy and promised aid of her 
brother despot. ‘They know, in fine, that were Russia crippled 
and overthrown, the difference would be felt in every village in 
Germany, in every dungeon in Italy, at every hearth-stone and 
in every heart from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

They have watched, moreover, the steady and stealthy pace of 
the great aggressor towards wide dominion. They have seen her 
incorporating neighbour after neighbour in defiance of resistance 
and of right,—like a vast boa-constrictor, first lubricating them 
with diplomatic slime, then crushing them in the close embrace 
of her “ protection,” then swallowing them by a slow process of 
absorption. They have seen Poland conquered, partitioned, and 
annexed,—Cracow taken at a single mouthful,—Finland, Bess- 
arabia, the Crimea, and Transcaucasia, successively seized and 
retained. It was discovered that she had got Prussia and the 
minor Courts of Germany entirely under her control; that she 
had already stretched her paw to grasp Denmark at some suit- 
able conjuncture; that she had supplanted ‘Turkey in the Prin- 
cipalities; and that two steps more would make her mistress of 
the Sound and the Dardanelles, and thus enfold all Europe in 
her arms. 

It was natural, therefore, that the people of England, as well 
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as the patriots of other countries, seeing the gradual advance of 
this enormous danger,—feeling that to permit the extension of 
so fatal a government over any further portion of the earth was, 
at the very least, a foolish and a criminal connivance,—and con- 
scious that the spread of freedom and comfort over Southern 
and Central Europe was hopeless so long as Russia was lord of 
the ascendant—should rejoice and applaud when our Government 
at length announced its resolution to resist and beat her back. 
They did not care much for Turkey itself. They gave little 
heed to protocols and proclamations. In their eyes a war against 
Russia was, ipso facto, and whatever were its pretext or its form, 
a war against the mightiest and most persistent foe of progress, 
of justice, of liberty, and of peace,—-a war, therefore, in behalf 
of those great interests of humanity. They listened to no nice 
distinctions—they turned a deaf ear to the formal and decorous 
language of official disclaimers—their native instincts told them 
that the struggle would become, if it was not at the outset, one 
for grand and worthy aims—they resolved that it should become 
so—they were satisfied that timid and lukewarm Ministers could 
not prevent its becoming so. They regarded it, therefore, in the 
light of a sacred cause, and threw their whole heart into the 
strife. 

But they took small account of the various complications which 
prevented the contest from assuming this noble and simple cha- 
racter, and were perplexed, annoyed, and disheartened, by find- 
ing that the Government (whose conception of the case was 
wholly different) was perpetually using language and doing 
deeds which threw cold water on their hearty enthusiasm, and 
mystified and confounded their honest perceptions of the right 
and just. Yet the incongruities of our position, if their view of 
the objects and nature of the war was correct, were obvious 
enough, and embarrassing enough too, We were hand and 
glove with a cordial and gallant ally, who was himself a Despot, 
and had risen to power by overthrowing the republican institu- 
tions of his country; and it was difficult to inscribe the words 
“‘ Freedom and Justice” on the banners of a host of which he 
commanded at least one-half. Still this might have been got 
over on the plea—valid or invalid as we may deem it—that this 
Despot was really the national choice, and that his Government, 
though not a free, was at least a popular one. But the difficulty 
still remained, that among those whom our people looked to as 
allies in the war, and whose emancipation and elevation they 
trusted would result from it, were the patriots of Italy and Hun- 
gary; that the sympathies of these patriots were largely engaged 
by that revolutionary party in France which was Louis Napo- 
leon’s bitterest foe; that it would be next to impossible for him 
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to encourage or to support the insurgents abroad, while sternly 
repressing their analogues at home; and that at this very mo- 
ment the worst Government in the Peninsula is upheld in oppo- 
sition to its outraged subjects by the bayonets of Frenchmen. 
The most energetic efforts of both the allied Governments, too, 
were pertinaciously directed towards securing the active assist- 
ance of Austria, the detested oppressor of those Italians and 
Hungarians with whose sufferings we so keenly sympathized— 
the tyrant more odious to our feelings even than Russia, as ex- 
ercising her atrocities nearer to our own doors. It was obvious, 
that if Austria did join us in restraining and punishing Russia, 
she would do so only on condition of our making the war not 
one for liberty and progress. Her aid must be purchased by a 
surrender of those very ulterior hopes, for the sake of which 
really (far more than out of any regard for Turkey) the British 
people hailed the war with welcome, and were disposed to carry 
it on with energy. We should have to insure success at the 
= of the objects for which we most desired it. On the other 

and, too, if Austria did join us, it was all but certain that Russia 
would induce Italy and Hungary to rise and join her. The 
very victims on whose behalf we, the British nation, were in our 
secret soul making war, or at least zealously wishing to make 
war with Russia, would actually have become the allies and 
auxiliaries of that very power, and our hearts would be torn 
with the most conflicting sympathies and wishes. It was not 
difficult to see that the war could scarcely become what the 
great body of Englishmen fancied that it was or hoped that it 
would be, unless Austria should become avowedly hostile or 
coldly and inimically neutral, and unless the Government of 
France could be materially modified in the direction of liberal- 
ism,—events, the first of which was not very probable, and the 
second at present scarcely feasible. 

The British Government in the meanwhile took a different 
view of the war in which they were reluctantly involved. They 
could not avoid it; justice and policy alike imperatively forced 
it upon them. But, from the first, they were anxious above all 
things that it should be a war of Governments and not of 
Peoples; that it should be like old dynastic wars, not like recent 
revolutionary ones; that it should be fought out in the champs- 
clos which they assigned to it; and should at all hazards—even 
at the hazard of incomplete success—be prevented from extend- 
ing or degenerating into a contest for the emancipation of the 
oppressed nationalities. Hence they courted Austria; hence 
they bore with Prussia; hence they ostentatiously snubbed the 
patriots of every land; hence they held language which greatly 
discouraged and disturbed the nation ;—hence their exhortations 
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to the warm-hearted masses eager for a gallant struggle in a 
sacred cause, was the final and freezing one of Talleyrand to the 
young diplomatist whom he was sending forth :—“ Et surtout, 
Monsieur, point de zéle !” 

We cannot wonder that this should have been the feeling of 
Ministers, at all events in the outset. It was natural that they 
should look at the matter as experienced politicians, brought up 
in the traditions of ancestral policy ; too old and too cold to feel 
very vehemently virtuous indignation at any imperial delin- 
quency: too weighted with the responsibilities of office to allow 
their natural passions—if they had any—to obscure their per- 
ception of means, and of difficulties, and of probable conse- 
quences, They felt somewhat like men of honour and of peace 
whom a bully had dragged into a duel,—which they would 
meet, indeed, if they could not help it, but which, on every 
account, they would greatly prefer to arrange through the 
medium of friends and “ explanations,” if they could do so with 
propriety. They felt no personal animosity against the Czar, 
such as burned in the breast of the people ; or, if they did, it was 
not for having committed an atrocity, but for having got them 
and Europe into hot water. T hey were quite conscious, indeed, 
that, having shown the cloven foot whose existence they had 
long suspected, the northern Colossus must be made to under- 
stand that his march of territorial aggrandizement could not any 
longer be tamely acquiesced in—natural as it was , and skilfully 
as it had been hitherto disguised. But they had been born and 
bred in official traditions; they believed in the balance of power ; 
they had faith in the virtue of negotiations and demonstrations ; 
and their idea was to restrain Russia within the limits of 
treaties—not within the bounds of justice. Their complaint 
against her was, not that she had broken the Decalogue, but that 
she had broken signed engagements,—not that she had set at 
nought the laws of morality, but that she had violated the 
treaties of 1815, 1829, and 1841,—not that she had coveted her 
neighbour's house and seized upon his goods, but that she had 
cheated ambassadors, and “ disturbed existing arrangements.” 
Their feelings on the occasion, therefore, were necessarily dif- 
ferent from those entertained by the people, and far more tem- 
perate and measured. 

And these considerations, by the way, will help us to explain 
a matter which has given rise to much natural vexation and not 
quite just disappointment, viz..—the coldness or non-sympathy 
of the Americans, At first sight, no doubt, it seems but fitting 
that in the battle we are waging for justice and civilisation, the 
good wishes, at least, of the people who boast themselves the 
most enlightened upon earth should be enlisted on our side; that 
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in striving to repress the aggressions of the great despot of the 
Old World, we should have the hearty prayers, if not the active 
assistance, of the great republic of the New; and that a land, 
once the hope and refuge of the injured and the persecuted, 
should, on all occasions, be more ready to plead for and encour- 
age the oppressed, than to applaud and hound on the oppressor. 
Unhappily, it is not so, and among many less worthy and 
avowable reasons why it should not be so, is one which is not 
discreditable to the Americans, and ought not to be surprising 
to us. It is difficult to make it clear to them that the war we 
are waging is in any intelligible sense a war on behalf of freedom. 
There is an unquestionable inconsistency, indeed, in the same 
people who so féted and glorified Kossuth, now sympathizing with 
the despot by whom Kossuth was crushed. But, on the other 
hand, the partialities of America are necessarily republican ;—and 
republicanism is the avowed horror of both the English and the 
French Governments. If there is one court in Europe which 
the Americans especially dislike and despise, it is that of Austria ; 
and to obtain the aid and alliance of Austria in this war has 
been the ceaseless endeavour of the Western Powers. The 
sympathies of America go avowedly with the oppressed nation- 
alities ;—and it has béen the most anxious aim of the allies, from 
the outset, to prevent these nationalities from mingling in the 
strife. Ofthe four powers who were, or were supposed to be, 
arrayed against Russia, one was a constitutional monarchy, but 
the other three were despots; the first of whom was the supposed 
tyrant of his Christian subjects; the second, the notorious and 
brutal oppressor of all those republican aspirations which America 
longed to aid; while the third had just transformed a republic 
into an empire. How could such a war, waged by such parties 
and with such allies, be represented as a genuine war for liberty ? 
It cannot be gainsaid that it was not the standard of freedom or 
self-government that we raised ; it was the standard of justice, 
of civilisation, of established treaties, of the status quo of the 
balance of power in Europe. How could we reasonably ask 
American sympathy or aid for such a complicated, hybrid, con- 
ventional, old-world banner? If, indeed, as at one time seemed 
not improbable, Austria had taken her natural side and cast in 
her lot with the aggressor, and Italy, Hungary, and Poland had 
risen, and we had welcomed them as comrades and espoused their 
cause, and furnished them with arms, and if, then, America had 
stood aloof or given amity or countenance to our antagonist, no 
reproaches could have been too bitter or too just, and no plea 
could have wiped away the stain upon her character. But that 
she should feel no good-will towards the success of a struggle 
which, though carried on against a despot, is not carried on for 
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freedom—or, at least, only distantly, contingently, and inferen- 
tially so—need excite little surprise, and scarcely warrants any 
heavy condemnation. 

The “ Traveller in Italy,” whose letter to the Times we have 
placed at the head of this article—and who must be ‘somebody,’ 
because that journal, though dissenting from his views, yet treats 
him with respect—comments with great ability and general jus- 
tice on that want of broad, clear, forecasting statesmanship which 
has, from the first, been the weak point in the conduct of the 
Western Powers with reference to the present war. He goes at 
once to the heart of the matter, and points out that their radical 
error—that which has lain at the root of all our difficulties 
hitherto, that which bids fair to prove the source of manifold 
embarrassments to come, consisted in this ;—that the conflict, as 
originally conceived, and as still mainly carried on by our rulers, 
was a conflict for the maintenance of the STATUS QUO—of that 
existing set of political and territorial arrangements which Russian 
ambition had threatened to disturb. It is true, that after a while, 
they enlarged their demands, but this enlargement consisted of 
little more than claiming fresh securities for the status quo. It 
is true, that as the struggle proceeds, their estimate of its grandeur 
and its object seems likely to expand and to grow clear, till it 
may in time assume the height and dimensions of a great and 
intelligible principle. But this progress of official ideas is slow, 
limited, and reluctant. And we cannot but remember that, to 
begin with, our rulers were most careful to disclaim any sym- 
pathy with or countenance of even the justest revolutionary 
movements; they ostentatiously and, we think, most mischiev- 
ously announced their intention not to interfere with the terri- 
torial possessions of their unscrupulous antagonist ; proclaimed 
their determination not only to uphold the Ottoman Empire as 
it then existed, but to secure its permanence by “linking it more 
closely with the general European system ;” and they made the 
most pertinacious efforts, if not the most questionable concessions, 
in hopes of obtaining Austrian co-operation ;—the price which 
Austria of course (tacitly or avowedly) demanded for the co- 
operation which she only made a show of giving, being our con- 
nivance in the status guo throughout her suffering, groaning, 
misgoverned, malcontent dominions. 

It will be alleged, and with considerable force, that this originally 
erroneous conception of the nature of the contest, or rather this 
unfortunate character given to it, was an almost inevitable one, 
for which the ministers of no nation ought to be severely blamed. 
No doubt, as only aggressors on the one hand, and revolutionary 
reformers on the other, undertake a war for the disturbance of 
the existing order of things, so all reasonable and defensive wars 
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must, at the outset, be undertaken for the maintenance of that 
existing order. The status quo is the thing immediately assailed : 
it becomes, therefore, ex vi termini, the thing to be ostensibly 
defended. But as soon as fighting becomes unavoidable,—as 
soon as all efforts of menace or persuasion to ward off a convul- 
sion and a contest have proved unavailing,—as soon as the sword 
is drawn and blood has begun to flow,—then, surely, it behoves 
all sagacious and conscientious statesmen, gravely to consider 
whether the status quo be one which it is possible permanently to 
maintain, or wise to endeavour to maintain, or permissible to go 
to war in order to maintain. It is obvious that existing political 
arrangements, however unjust, unsatisfactory, or inherently 
unstable, may righteously and prudently be acquiesced in—in 
preference to the certain evils and uncertain risks attendant on 
hostilities and revolutions—by those who yet regard them as so 
faulty and unnatural, that it would be nothing short of a crime 
to strike one »low in their defence. Many mischievous and im- 
perfect things may be passively endured, which yet it would be 
wrong and foolish actively to support, and absolute madness to 
restore. Hence the moment that the peaceable continuance of 
a defective status guo has been made impossible by the attack of 
an aggressor, it surely becomes the duty of those who rule and 
guide the destinies of nations to strive, not for its maintenance or 
restoration, but for the substitution in its stead of arrangements 
more satisfactory and self-sustaining, because more consonant to 
nature, to justice, to undeniable human rights, and to irrepres- 
sible human aspirations. 

Now, it will scarcely be denied, even by our statesmen them- 
selves, that the existing European arrangements,—to the sus- 
tenance of which they so incautiously and unwarrantably got 
pledged, and in defence of which they in a manner went to war, 
—were in many quarters of the most indefensible character ;— 
such as contained within them elements of perpetual discord, of 
frequent convulsions, of certain self-destruction at no distant date; 
such as no man of justice or humanity, no one who cherished the 
rights, or valued the progress of mankind, could contemplate 
without pain, or uphold without compunction or misgiving; such, 
in fine, as it is impossible to defend in the name of any prin- 
ciple, unless the dogma that “whatever is is right” can be dig- 
nified by this reverend name. These arrangements, as nearly 
every one now admits, were made at a time when the obligations 
of political morality were interpreted far more laxly than at pre- 
sent; when years of desperate and deadly conflict had blunted 
all men’s sensibilities and exasperated all men’s passions; and 
when the law of the strongest had so long reigned supreme, that 
the rights of the weak found no diplomatists to plead for them, 
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and no sovereigns to respect them. At the Congress of Vienna 
—that shameful spectacle of the supremacy of might over all 
considerations of decency or justice,—where territories and 
peoples were parcelled out among the conquerors in utter dis- 
regard of the claims alike of property, or affection, cr affinity,— 
where human beings by the million were bought and sold as 
nakedly and publicly as ever were American negroes or Russian 
serfs, allotted and partitioned like spoil among the buccaneers,— 
at that great slave-mart it was that the present proprietary and 
political divisions of Europe were contrived, with the exception 
of those modifications which Russia has since made for her own 
advantage, and in her own style of arbitrary brigandage. Fin- 
land, torn from Sweden because Russia coveted it, and was too 
wilful and too powerful to be gainsaid ; Norway, torn from Den- 
mark to compensate Sweden, because Sweden had contributed 
to overthrow Napoleon, and Denmark was too feeble to resist 
her spoilers; Poland, handed over body and soul to the great 
aggressor, who first annexed and then absorbed her; Bessarabia, 
Georgia, and the mouths of the Danube, seized by Russia, while 
Europe stood by and tacitly sanctioned the criminal aggrandize- 
ment; Venice, after long centuries of freedom and of pride, de- 
livered up to the barbarous despotism of a race she hated and 
despised, and which had no shadow of a title to her sovereignty ; 
Hungary, trampled down from a constitutional state into a con- 
quered and enslaved department, by the combined forces of the 
two grand autocrats of Europe: these are among the most pro- 
minent and uneasy elements of that status quo to which the 
Western Powers so rashly and needlessly committed themselves. 
We are now beginning to catch glimpses of the embarrassments 
in which this lapse from high-minded statesmanship has involved 
them. The difficulties which it threw in the way of their rapid 
success, has already been severely felt. They have had to fight 
with their hands tied; they have had to forego advantages which 
a bolder and wider policy would have made irresistible in their 
cause; they have had to discourage and bid back allies who 
would fain have assisted them to conquer. For how could they 
hope to enlist the aid of feeble states against a mighty and vin- 
dictive power, whom they announced their intention neither to 
weaken nor dismember? And how was it possible to arouse 
any foreign popular enthusiasm on behalf of a war which was 
waged in the name of no grand principle, and in favour of no 
sacred cause? 

The truth is, that the peculiar composition of the three great 
empires of Eastern Europe—Russia, Austria, and Turkey—ren- 
dered the status quo precisely the very last watchword we ought 
to have inscribed upon our banner; and this not only because it 
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was revolting to the patriot, but because it was perplexing and 
compromising to the statesman. In every one of those states 
the government ruled over conquered, ill-amalgamated and 
malcontent, populations: towards every one of them, therefore, 
our position, whether as allies or enemies, was anomalous, incon- 
sistent, and false. If they were allies, we inevitably fell into a 
position of hostility towards their subjects; if they were enemies, 
we refused ourselves the assistance we might have derived from 
the natural sympathy of their subjects. In alliance with the 
Porte, we were hated by the Turkish Christians; at war with 
the Court of Russia, our dislike of insurgent movements and 
revolutionary allies forbade us to profit by the national aspira- 
tions of the Poles. Let us look at the cases a little in detail. 
We abjured territorial changes and proclaimed the maintenance 
of existing arrangements. How did this operate, how must it 
have operated, in the Crimea? It was of course utterly impos- 
sible to look for any aid or furtherance, or for anything beyond 
the most cold and suspicious semi-neutrality, from the Tartars or 
the Crimean residents of any race, after having announced our 
intention to wrest from Russia none even of her more recent 
acquisitions. How could we expect, or even wish, the inhabit- 
ants to give us information, or to furnish us supplies, or to enlist 
in our service, or to place their means of transport at our dis- 
posal, when they knew and we avowed that we were not going 
to conquer the peninsula, but only to ravage and overrun it,— 
not to retain it, but only to seize it; and that as soon as peace 
was concluded, (an event which any hour might bring about, as 
negotiations were constantly going on,) we should restore it and 
them to their former masters, to be dealt with according to the 
dispositions they had manifested during our temporary occupa- 
tion? If our design had been to secure to ourselves the hosti- 
lity of the natives, both during the contest and after success, it 
would have been impossible to have hit upon a road which led 
more directly to that end. It is true that now we are beginning 
to recognise our mistake and to reconsider our plan. We are 
slowly awakening to a conception of the indisputable truth, that 
to restore the Crimea and its splendid harbour to the power 
which has used them so ill, and which needs them only for ag- 
gressive purposes, would be one of those follies which border 
closely upon crime. But the mischief of our original proclama- 
tion has not been less effective and serious for our tardy and 
partial recantation. 

In European Turkey the case has been still worse. Through- 
out that land, our championship of the status guo has brought 
us into direct and inevitable antagonism with five-sixths of the 
population. It has caused the people to regard us, and has 
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enabled Russia to represent us, as their enemy; as in league 
with their oppressor; as the ally of the government they hate. 
Being in a state of chronic opposition, of constant though in- 
choate and subdued rebellion to their foreign rulers, and looking 
upon the sway of the Porte as a yoke which they purposed, as 
soon as they were strong enough, to throw off, they necessarily 
regarded us as auxiliaries come to aid their tyrant and to dash 
to the ground their fondest hopes, the moment we”announced 
that our intention was not merely to save the Ottoman empire 
from becoming the prey of Muscovite ambition, but to stereotype 
and perpetuate that empire, by “linking it with the European 
system ;” that we objected alike to a “ Greek empire,” or to a 
federation of republics ;* and that we came not only to save 
them from falling under a new foreign domination, but to retain 
them under the dominion of the old. Russia was not slow or 
unskilful to take advantage of this signal blunder. It made it 
easy for her to assume the attitude of protector and rescuer of 
the Christian subjects of a Mussulman oppressor, and to repre- 
sent hostility to the rulers as identified with friendship for the 
ruled. It is true that the friendship was interested and hollow 
—the friendship of the wolf for the lamb; it is true that the more 
sensible and clear-sighted of the Greeks saw it in this light ; but 
still, having one common enemy—the Turk, Russia, and the 
Turkish Christians became by force of circumstan<es inevitable, 
even if involuntary, allies, and we, by a parity of reasoning, be- 
came their inevitable foes, Now, it is always anomalous and 
damaging to encounter the hostility, even if only covert, of the 
nation whose battles we come to fight and of whose “ independ- 
ence and integrity” we have constituted ourselves the defenders, 
to be received with suspicion and dislike, in place of being wel- 
comed with open arms as champions and deliverers. Our armies 
have suffered severely from this awkward situation. Though 
the lower Greeks are reputed the most venal of races, yet such 
is their hatred of the Mussulman and of all who come to aid 
him, that we have found it impossible to obtain, either in Turkey 
or the Crimea, that ample and reliable information as to the 
movements and projects of the enemy which is one of the surest 
elements of military success. In fact, we feel ourselves to a 
great extent in an enemy’s country,—among people who hate 
us, thwart us, and suspect us,—yet on whom we cannot feed, 
and whom we cannot well punish or coerce, because we are os- 
tensibly their auxiliaries and friends. 

Nor have we greatly mended matters, by announcing that 
one of our objects is to secure for the subject races of Turkey 








* See Secret Correspondence. Despatch of Lord Clarendon to Sir H. Seymour. 
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the recognition of their civil rights, and the amelioration of their 
social condition. Our steps in this direction have obtained us 
the dislike of the Turkish Government, without gaining us the 
confidence of the Turkish people. The Government knows that 
what we demand would be the death-knell of its supremacy : 
the latter feel that what they want is not better treatment, but 
emancipation from Ottoman rule. To the Mussulman—one 
million of foreigners among ten millions who abhor him—we 
say: “ You shall govern mildly and justly.” To the Greek 
Christian—ambitious, restless, and full of wild aspirations for 
independence, we say: “ You must submit to this hated foreign 
dominion, for it suits our views of political equilibrium to per- 
petuate it.” How can either Mussulman or Christian be ex- 
pected to recognise us as real friends ? 

“This policy (says the Traveller in Italy) will plunge us 
continually deeper and deeper into a labyrinth of confusion and 
of crime; for while one hand is raised to resist Russia, we must 
be prepared to use the other to keep liberty prostrate ;—yet so 
little do our statesmen appreciate the difficulty and danger of 
such a position that, thinking to consolidate the power of Turkey, 
they have insisted on the amelioration of the condition of its 
Christian subjects, and thus unconsciously enforce its suicide. 
Can our Ministers be so ignorant of human nature as to suppose 
that the improvements applicable to a native despotism will prove a 
remedy for a foreign domination? It is not the degree of 
oppression that creates the desire for independence: on the con- 
trary, a people may be so degraded by oppression that if they 
but feed and can escape the lash, they have no aim or hope 
beyond ;—but if their condition be improved, it will elevate their 
moral and intellectual character, and then, however little they 
may be galled by oppression, they will desire independence for 
its own sake. ‘There is no safety for a foreign domination but in 
the demoralization of the subject people.” Yet we, with character- 
istic inconséquence, maintain the foreign sway, but insist upon that 
popular elevation and emancipation with which it is inherently 
irreconcilable ! 

But (it will be urged) this false and awkward position which we 
are denouncing was inseparable from the nature of the case, 
We, one of the great pewers of Europe, came to aid the Ottoman 
Porte, another substantive and recognised Power, against foreign 
aggression ; and we could not say to the Sultan: “ We are 
here not to fight for you, but for your subjects who abhor you,” 
—or he never would have accepted such questionable succour. 
Nor could we have said to the heterogeneous and malcontent 
tribes under his dominion: ‘ We are here as the allies, not of 
your recognised master, but of your unformed and unrecognised 
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nationalities ;’—for this would have been the admission of a 
principle too analogous to that of revolutionary propagandism to 
be ever deliberately adopted by this country. Governments can 
only form alliances with and march in aid of Governments. 
We can deal only with the established authorities of a State— 
never with the discontented elements combined beneath its 
sway. This is quite true: we wish simply to point out our 
mistake in having gone too far in our announcement; in having 
needlessly committed ourselves to the connexion of the Ottoman 
Empire, as tt ewists, with the European system; and in having 
thus added one more to those indefensible and doomed cases of the 
status quo whose continuance we are pledged to maintain,—and 
the incongruities both in morals and statesmanship in which that 
mistake has involved us. 


If it was an error on the part of the allies to aim at perpetuat- 
ing the existing Ottoman Empire, by linking it to the European 
system, it was a still greater and more obvious mistake to an- 
nounce the intention of accepting and maintaining intact the 
actual territorial arrangements of Russia. If the status quo in 
the former case embodied much that no philanthropist would 
wish, and no statesman would deem it possible, permanently to 
uphold—much that neither could nor ought to endure; if the 
spirit of progress forbade the indefinite prolongation of a despo- 
tism which, however occasionally mild and invariably lax, has 
got the inherent character of stagnation and rigidity which be- 
longs to a theocracy; if, in the advance of civilisation, the sub- 
ject races of Turkey must inevitably become too powerful and 
too restless to submit to the dominion of a small, a foreign, 
and an unenergetic tribe ; if, in a word, the time was certain to 
arrive, and was fast approaching, when the supremacy of the 
Porte over the heterogeneous elements subject to its sway, and 
the consequent unity and integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
could no longer be maintained without trampling upon indefeas- 
ible rights, and lending our aid to crush or to repress natural 
and noble aspirations,—the status guo in the Muscovite domi- 
nions comprised many arrangements alike iniquitous and impo- 
litic, which it was immoral to sanction, and would be criminal 
actively to uphold; and which, being the result of recent spolia- 
tions, could not plead even the poor excuse of lapse of time or 
long acquiescence in support of the claim of conquest. The 
status quo in Turkey stood upon the ground of four centuries of 
duration ; and the impossibility of its continuance was a question 
more of to-morrow than of to-day. The status quo in Russia 
was only from twenty-five to seventy-five years old; was founded 
rather upon robbery than upon conquest; was much of it an 
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open defiance of European treaties and of public law; and had 
been the subject of a series of armed and diplomatic protests 
which entirely barred any plea of title arising out of long and 
peaceable possession. Therefore, we hold that the original pro- 
clamation of the allies, “ that they had not the slightest intention 
of altering the territorial boundaries of Russia,” was an error in 
policy and in principle, and a fruitful source of mischief and 
embarrassment. 

The reasons which prompted this announcement are obvious 
enough. No doubt they appeared cogent at the time, and they 
were dictated in part by a generous spirit. It was essential that 
France and England, embarking in a war against unjust ag- 
gression, should go into the contest with clean hands, and should 
guard themselves absolutely against the slightest suspicion of 
seeking their own aggrandizement. It was desirable also to avoid 
all risk of quarrelling over the spoils of war,—and what way of 
securing this could be so effectual as deciding that there should 
be no spoil to quarrel over? It was considered indispensable, 
also, with a view of obtaining the aid of Austria, to disclaim all 
design of carrying matters against Russia to an extremity 
which a fellow-despot might disapprove as likely to make Euro- 
pean liberalism more than a match for European autocracy, if 
ever the battle should come to be fought out between them. 
Still, we think few will now hesitate to pronounce this proclama- 
tion an unfortunate and injudicious one; to rejoice that events 
have exonerated the allies from all obligation to adhere to it; 
and to regret that they have not already announced, as probably 
they soon will, that their intentions in this respect have entirely 
changed. For what did the “ existing territorial arrangements” 
involve in Russia? They embraced, as we have seen, the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, lately wrested from Persia; the 
Crimea robbed from the Tartars; Bessarabia and the mouths of 
the Danube, both recent spoliations from Turkey ; Finland, torn 
from Sweden at the peace, and still Swedish at heart and by 
affinity ; and finally, Poland annexed and blotted from the map 
in defiance of the treaties of 1815. Thus, if there was an empire 
in Europe whose status quo is indefensible according to any prin- 
ciple but that of might, that empire was Russia; and yet we 
declared our intention to respect that s/atus quo, and, by so doing, 
deterred Sweden from joining us, and Poland from rising to take 
advantage of the happy crisis at once to aid us and to serve her- 
self. By their determination to confine this war within the 
narrow limits of an arrangement instead of suffering it to expand 
of the healthier dimensions of a principle, the allies debarred 
themselves from all chance of ultimate and permanent success : 
if they persist in adhering to that determination—which, how- 
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ever, we do not anticipate—the war had better never have been 
undertaken. To quote again from the “ Traveller in Italy.” 


“‘ Now, are the measures of our statesmen dictated by any fixed 
principle which they can assert will, if persevered in, lead to ultimate 
success? Do they themselves see the way to the desired goal—a last- 
ing peace—by the path they are treading? Does any one? I may 
safely answer No! Their policy is but one of temporary expediency, 
and, neither in the negotiations at Vienna, nor in their conduct of the 
war, do they aim at anything beyond a local and momentary check 
to the growth of Russian power. Either their views extend not to 
the future, or they do not comprehend that lasting peace can only 
spring from a seed of justice and morality; hence one fatal error per- 
yades all their measures: They oppose Russia in the interest of that 
which is, instead of that which ought to be. Thus they expend the 
blood of our brave soldiers, the tears of English mothers, and the 
treasures of England, but to fill the sieve of the Danaides; and even 
if our arms be successful in the Crimea, and a temporary peace be 
established, the real cause of the war will be confirmed and strength- 
ened, and its renewal certain.” 


Nowhere in Europe are the existing political and territorial 
arrangements more utterly indefensible or more obviously tran- 
sient than in the Austrian empire; nowhere are so many foreign 
and malcontent elements compressed under one abhorred domi- 
nion; nowhere have arrangements, so defiant of all right, to be 
forcibly maintained by a system of government so at war with 
all morality ; nowhere, over the wide earth, is sentence of death 
so clearly and so justly written on the status quo. Yet the 
maintenance of this very empire, with all its heterogeneous ele- 
ments, and all its hideous anomalies, is regarded by most veteran 
statesmen as a European necessity—nay, as nearly the most 
imperative and undeniable of all European necessities. Politi- 
cians and diplomatists pronounce the perpetuation of the Aus- 
trian empire to be indispensable; patriots and philanthropists 
pronounce it an impossibility and an abomination, In our judg- 
ment there is partial truth in both opinions; and the two, we 
incline to think, are not wholly irreconcilable. 

Statesmen are right in their estimate of the vast importance 
of having a powerful State, or at least a great power of some 
sort, where Austria now is, in the centre and south-east of 
Europe. Such a power is needed for the preservation of the 
political equilibrium. It is needed as a counterpoise and a con- 
trol upon Russia and Prussia, and perhaps upon France also; 
and it is needed because the absorption by either of these great 
powers of any of the countries which now contribute to make up 
the Austrian empire, would unquestionably disturb the balance, 
and threaten the peace of the world. But, on the other hand, 
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statesmen are wrong in fancying that Austria, as it now exists, 
can ever furnish the powerful State they want—can ever meet 
the exigencies of the case, or realize the ideal of their statesman- 
ship. They found her, however, ready to their hand, and, after 
the hand-to-mouth fashion of their tribe in modern days, they 
preferred the labour of upholding, which required nothing but 
force, to the task of reconstruction or substitution, which re- 
quired genius and foresight too. They preferred propping up the 
old house with artificial buttresses, and binding its diverging 
walls and timbers with bands and clamping-irons, to suffering it 
to fall to pieces, and facing the difficulty of building a more 
scientific and coherent one out of the old materials ;—a natural, 
but a most undeniable mistake, 

What is wanted is a political arrangement and territorial dis- 
tribution which shall be self-supporting and enduring, because in 
harmony with the laws of justice and the ineradicable sentiments 
and desires of the human mind—not a system which, being 
unnatural, needs to be fercibly and externally upheld. What is 
needed in the south-east of Europe, is a power which, being 
based upon equity, and sustained by affinities and voluntary 
adhesions, and secure in the affections of its citizens, would be 
able to pursue a dignified and independent policy, to despise in- 
trigue, to defy aggression, and to punish wrong; one which, 
having never been reduced to purchase forbearance or to bribe 
an accomplice, is under no obligation to connive at crime. And 
what our statesmen accept in lieu of such a power, and vainly 
dream can perform its functions and fill its place, is an empire 
existing only upon sufferance and by contrivance; whose con- 
tinued vitality is a very master-piece of ingenuity and effort ; 
full of sore places and vulnerable points; too much torn by 
internal dissensions to have either strength or courage for bold 
external action; conscious that its only policy is to play off its 
adversaries and rivals against each other, and that, all its re- 
sources being barely adequate to compress and subdue the 
revolutionary elements within, it cannot possibly pursue a daring 
course, or exercise a commanding influence in its international 
relations. Look at its proceedings and position now. It ought, 
if it had been competent to discharge the obligations of a first- 
rate power—a real puissance in the European balance, either to 
have declared for Russia, if it resolved to make the cause of 
despotism prosper, and to have bargained for its own share of the 
spoil, or to have flung its whole weight into the scale of the 
allies, and thus have maintained the peace of the world. It did, 
it dared to do, neither. It dared not irreconcilably alienate the 
Czar, because it remembered its obligations to him in the sup- 
pression of Hungary, and because it knew it was too weak and 
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disunited to prevent him, in case of a rupture, from marching to 
Vienna. It dared not declare against the western allies, lest 
they should let loose Italy and Hungary upon the government. 
Austria could not perform those very functions for the sake of 
which (theoretically) her existence is defended. She holds her 
fief from the statesmen of Europe by a tenure, the conditions of 
which, in the first hour of need, she is unable to fulfil ! 

And how can it be otherwise, when we consider what her 
composition is? She has four or five distinct races, not to say 
nations, compressed, but not amalgamated or fused beneath her 
sway. She rules not over loyal citizens nor quiet subjects, but 
over subdued insurgents. ‘The only attached portions of her 
dominions are Austria proper and the Tyrol. ‘The Sclaves dis- 
trust her; the Magyars and Italians detest her. It is so long 
since Bohemia was annexed and its constitutional rights sup- 
pressed, that some degree of acquiescence has been there at length 
secured. But Hungary, which furnishes the best portion of her 
armies, and Lombardy, which supplies so considerable a portion 
of her revenue, both hate her with a perfect hatred; and any 
prospect of a cordial union, and of the strength arising therefrom, 
must be a mere chimera so long as her system of govern- 
ment remains unchanged, so long, in fact, as she insists upon 
centralized government at all, Her empire, while it is upheld 
only by force, must be ever on the eve of dissolution ; and only 
by force can it be upheld, so long as she insists upon reigning 
despotically over hostile and foreign nationalities. It is, there- 
fore, manifestly and logically impossible, that the status quo of 
Austria can ever do, or be, that for the sake of which alone the 
other powers of Europe justify it and sustain it. So far, then, 
statesmen are wreng and patriots are right; and this country 
and France, at this moment, in tacitly assuming and almost 
avowing that this status quo is to be accepted and prolonged, 
are placing themselves in a false and fettering position. 

While saying this, however, we are by no means prepared at 
once, and by wholesale, to endorse the revolutionary demand for 
the emancipation of discontented nationalities wherever they 
exist under foreign sway; for ‘nationality’ is a somewhat vague 
term, and some races are too small and feeble to render an inde- 
pendent existence desirable or possible. All that we desire and 
demand, now that this country is free to adopt sound principles, 
and to eschew false ones; now that the stubborn hostility of 
Russia and the subtle infidelity of Austria have untied our hands; 
now that we clearly understand from the latter power that she 
will not yield us that loyal aid in consideration of which alone, 
our acquiescence in, and adhesion to, her detestable status quo 
became permissible or politic,—is that we should at once, and for 
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ever, shake ourselves free from all declarations in favour of “ ex- 
isting territorial and political arrangements,” and should hold 
ourselves at liberty, if circumstances should render it desirable, 
to accept, to countenance, and even to further, any modifications 
of these arrangements which may seem more consonant to justice, 
more likely to endure, and more fitted to attain the great aim 
that statesmen and patriots ought alike to have in view, viz. 
permanent peace and steady and illimitable progress. What 
these modifications ought to be, and may be, will be determined 
by the fortunes of the war, and the circumstances which may 
arise out of it, and the dangers which it may bring to light. 
Every year that the strife continues will lead us to a clearer 
comprehension of the deep-laid projects of Russia, and the ex- 
tent of her means and preparations for carrying them into effect, 
and the nature of the measures which will be needed to coun- 
teract them. At present two points only seem to us imperative 
and clear :—TZhe Crimea must, under no circumstances and on no 
conditions, be restored to Russia; and her Trans-Caucusian con- 
quests must be wrested from her. 

To give back the Crimea, after we have wrenched it from the 
grasp of the aggressor, would be to announce to the world, either 
that we had never been in earnest in our purpose of restraining 
him, or that we are utterly blind as to the means of doing so. 
The Crimea commands both the Sea of Azoff and the Euxine, 
Sebastopol is the only harbour in that stormy and inclement ocean 
wherein a powerful navy can ride in safety. Whoever holds 
that, holds actual possession of all the bordering provinces, and 
can menace them or ravage them at pleasure. As long as 
Russia kept it, she could issue from it during the fine weather, 
descend on the coast of Circassia, Turkey, or Asia Minor, com- 
mit any devastation or foray that she pleased, and retire to her 
stronghold before tidings of her expedition had reached the Bos- 
phorus, From it she could at any moment send forth a force 
sufficient to seize or to destroy Constantinople; and that once 
done, it would not be difficult for her, by sinking vessels, fixing 
chains, and laying down other impediments, to make it nearly 
impossible for the Allies of Turkey to force their way up the 
narrow strait between the Seraglio point and Scutari, At 
Sebastopol she may accumulate (as she has done) such vast ma- 
terials of war, she may there complete in silence, and at leisure, 
such enormous preparations for conquest, as would defy any re- 
sistance that Turkey could make, and might almost set at nought 
(as we have found to our cost) the most strenuous efforts of the 
Western Powers. In a word, it is now notorious that Sebas- 
topol has not only been the great arsenal of Southern Russia, 
but the instrument to which she has always looked for the accom- 
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plishment of her far-seeing project of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment. It is that without which she is powerless—with which 
she is irresistible. Place it in the hands of a neutral, or a rival, 
and Turkey is safe from future seizure; restore it to Russia, and 
nothing but a European war, as sanguinary and as difficult as this, 
can rescue her victim. Restore the Crimea, and you make the 
contest perpetual, and nearly insure ultimate failure. Russia 
needs the Crimea, and its magnificent harbour, for no purposes 
of commerce, for no peaceful ends, for no designs that she can 
avow. Sebastopol was a vast place of arms, and nothing more. 
She does not need it for the defence of her Euxine sea-board,— 
for who would ever dream of attacking her in that quarter,—or 
indeed in any quarter, unless compelled to do so in self-defence. 
She can only need it, and she has only used it, for purposes of 
aggression and of menace; if she refuses to resign it, that refusal 
is an avowal that those purposes are still uppermost in her 
thoughts. Zhe surrender of Sebastopol is the only convincing 
proof Russia CAN give us that she has abandoned her nefarious 
designs. Without this, all her assurances are not worth one 
moment’s attention. 

The idea entertained by some inconsiderate politicians of re- 
storing it to her under certain conditions, scarcely needs discus- 
sion, A man, whose passions are known to be violent, and 
whose disposition is known to be aggressive, insists upon carry- 
ing about with him a deadly weapon, with which he has already 
menaced or struck more than one unoffending neighbour. After 
a hard struggle you wrench it from his grasp; what should you 
think of the sense of the bystander who advised you to give it 
back to him on his promise that he would not use it? Would 
you not say he was either a fool or an accomplice? What is 
the object of the weapon to him if he is not to use it? What 
security can he give you that he will not use it? Why should 
he insist upon having it except because he intends to use it? In 
like manner, if you give back to Russia a mighty arsenal within 
forty-eight hours sail of Constantinople—of the inheritance of 
her “ sick man”—do you not surrender the whole purpose and 
consecration of the war? Was not that purpose “to secure the 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire?” And do 
you dream that either can be secure for one year, with “ the 
standing menace” (as Lord John Russell well called it) in the 
hands of their standing foe? And what would be the worth of 
any security Russia could offer in the way of promises or con- 
ditions? Suppose she undertook only to keep four ships of war 
there. How can you prevent her building numbers at Nico- 
laief, and sending them one by one, unarmed and uncommis- 
sioned, to Sebastopol, there to receive their armament when 
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needed? How prevent her gradually and secretly accumulat- 
ing there military and naval stores to any amount? When 
these are ready, and her day is come, she arms her ships, pre- 
pares her transports, stows away her matériel of war : your con- 
sul sends you word ; you remonstrate; she makes futile excuses 
to obtain delay; and the whole work is completed before you 
can even begin to act. Suppose, in the same way, she engaged 
not to rebuild the fortifications: could you prevent her throwing 
up earth-works on one pretence or another, and proceeding with 
them so fast that by the time your correspondence on tlie sub- 
ject had ied you to prepare for action, they would be finished, 
and bristling with cannon, and ready to set you at defiance ? 
Do not let us deceive ourselves. Russia will keep no self- 
restraining promise that we extort from her, except under com- 
pulsion ;—and how can we compel except by the menace or the 
actuality of war ? 

The Crimea, then, must never again be in Russian hands, 
But what are we to do with it? Only one thing can be done. 
It must not be given to Turkey, for we can have no security that 
she would be able to keep it against Russian arms, or diplomacy, 
or gold. Moreover, she governs so ill, that it would be question- 
able morality to give one additional square mile over to her im- 
becile rule. It must not be assigned either to France or Eng- 
land, or to any jirst-rate power, because this would be a danger 
to ‘Turkey only second to that arising from Russian occupation, 
and because its possession would give an inadmissible predomin- 
ance in those seas to any great nation. It must be in the hands 
of some power which cannot use it amiss—which no one fears— 
which has and can have no sinister or dangerous designs. Sar- 
dinia is such a power. She has deserved well of the Allies. She 
has a gallant army—for its size about the best in Europe. She 
is essentially a commercial nation, and will develop and protect 
the commerce of the Black Sea. In her hands, Sebastopol may 
become a vast emporium of industry and enterprise. She has 
an excellent constitution and a liberal tariff. And, above all, 
she can have no hopes or wishes of aggrandizement in that 
quarter. She will hold the Crimea in trust for the peace and 
interest of Europe. Assign it to her under the guarantee 
of a general European treaty; fortify for her the two 
great roads which connect it with Russia; assist her for a term 
of years with a subsidy equal to the expenses in which the pos- 
session will involve her,—and the “ Eastern Question” will be 
settled in the most effective, enduring, and economical mode 
possible. Sardinia would be able to maintain the Crimea 
against a coup-de main; against a deliberate and prolonged war, 
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she would be backed by the common forces of all the parties to 
the general treaty of pacification, 

Nearly the same remarks will apply to the necessity of driving 
Russia out of Georgia and Armenia—a task which we hope to 
see performed next summer by the English and Turks. Russia 
has no business south of the Caucasus, and can have no good 
object in being there. Thatvast chain of mountains, inhabited by 
untameable and warlike tribes of Mahometans, forms her natural 
boundary. She passed it, and desires to retain her acquisitions 
south of it, solely for purposes of further territorial aggran- 
dizement or political influence. She has two objects in clinging 
to her Trans-Caucasian possessions,—the first to have a road to 
Constantinople from the east as well as from the north; the 
second, to get Persia into her power, or under her influence, and 
through Persia to act upon and stir up the nations that lie be- 
tween her and our Indian Empire. For years, almost for genera- 
tions, the court of Teheran has been one of the silent battle-fields 
between Russia and Great Britain ; and according as the one or 
the other power prevailed, has our north-western frontier in 
Hindostan been tranquil or disturbed. ‘To Russian intrigue, 
and the necessity, imminent or supposed, to counteracting it, we 
owe the Affghanistan war. As long as our inveterate rival re- 
mains in a position whence she can harass and command Persia, 
our Asiatic possessions can expect little repose. The interests of 
Great Britain and of Turkey alike require that Russia should 
be driven back across the Caucasian range. 

These two modifications of the status quo would, we incline to 
believe, give us a secure peace—a peace which would justify and 
recompense the war. That it would be a lasting peace we can 
scarcely anticipate; for it would leave the deepest internal ques- 
tions as unsettled as ever, and the great battle of European tree- 
dom would be still unfought. But at least it might be expected 
to end for an indefinite period wars of territorial aggrandizement ; 
and by weakening and baffling and compelling to the work of 
development at home the encroaching and overbearing despot- 
ism of Russia, it would assuredly give strength to the cause, and 
encouragement to the champions of progress, Viewed in that 
light, the present war—though waged with one despot, against 
another, in behalf of a third—may prove the first campaign of 
the great contest of civilisation and humanity which ere long must 
be brought to issue, 











